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THE PROTECTIONIST’S VIEW OF IT. 


THERE are two methods of arguing the question of Protection or 
Free Trade, one on either side, which ought to excite at least mild 
derision on the part of all thinking people. That discourse in favor 
of Protection which laboriously shows by statistics that more goods 
can be manufactured under Protection without any regard to that 
ultimate question whether such manufacture does or does not cost 
more than it comes to, is the method to be reprehended on the one 
side; and on the other side there is nothing more sureiy indicative of 
that smug satisfaction which comes of ignorance than the discourse 
in favor of Free Trade which wraps up the whole subject in the 
phrase ‘tariff taxes,” and then proceeds to show by statistics how 
much is the annual loss which the covmtry suffers by Protection. 
The latter method, it must be admitted, has one advantage on the 
side of truth, and that is that the figures and statisties when pro- 
duced have a strong tendency to prove the other side and are there- 
fore of some value to the world. 

Before entering upon the discussion of this economic question it 
will be well to premise that had it been susceptible of statistical or 
even logical proof it would have been disposed of long ago. Any 
discussion of it can only be a balancing of arguments, a statement 
of reasons which will finally appeal to the judgment and sense of 
the reader. The charm of the Free Trade statement to scholar and 
professor alike is that it seems so succinctly to dispose of the whole 
question. You have but to say “Competition,” “Supply and De- 
mand,” “ Freedom of Exchange,” “ Theory of Wages,” and “ Theory 
of Rent,” and there you have the whole world in a nut-shell which 
you can take out of your pocket and examine at your leisure. This 
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accords also with the prevalent idea that truth is simple. Half 
truths are simple, but the whole truth is the most complicated thing 
onearth. The sun and stars rolling round the earth was a much 
simpler idea than the Copernican system. ‘The story of Pyrrha and 
Deucalion creating men and women by throwing stones over their 
shoulders was a much simpler account of the origin of man than 
the Darwinian hypothesis, and was believed by more persons now 
dead and buried than there are of the living who to-day comprehend 
the doctrine of evolution. 

The true test of this question is in results. Every single human 
being is so complicated a structure that even his best friend cannot 
tell what he will do in untried conjunctures. The race of man, 
whether as a whole or divided into nations, must be still more 
complicated, and whoever endeavors to evolve out of his own con- 
sciousness and his own limited knowledge an economic system of 
the universe will find his calculations and his results pretty wide 
apart. It would seem wiser not to be too much carried away by 
what looks well and sounds well, since the ultimate test is what 
works well. A man would hardly care to be rich if he should have 
the money wasted by some of the shrewdest men in the world in 
automatic telegraphy or inventions of which the most skilful ex- 
perts could anticipate no cause of failure. A theory in a book has 
to meet only the objections a dozen or a score of men can think of. 
A system of human action put in practice has to meet all the ob- 
jections there are. The philosophers and the skilled experts may 
not find the flaw, but nature always will. 

The wealth of a nation is the gift of God; but the gifts of God 
are not flung in anybody’s face. They are gifts to brains, laber, 
pluck, and intelligence. To make the earth laugh with a harvest it 
must be tickled with a hoe. If you want to use the ceaseless flow 
of a river you must build a dam. If you want all the work the 
water can do you must put brains inic your water-wheel and your 
gear. The imprisoned heat of a thousand tropic summers will not 
come out of the coal-beds of its own volition, nor will it spread 
itself over a continent without the agency of man. The sinking of 
the shaft and the laying of the tramway, the invention of gunpowder 
and dynamite, of the railroad andethe engine, are as essential to 
wealth as the original gift of the forces of nature. All the gifts of 
God have been here forages. Man had also been here for ages and yet 
the bounties of nature remained unused and unsought for. What 
the savage man wanted he took, but he wanted so little that he took 
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little. He had neither comfort nor wealth. Bare sustenance and 
shelter was the sum of his achievement. It is not the want of any 
one man which alone governs what he will strive for. The general 
want of the community influences his. Doubtless there are many 
among the savages who have ideas of wealth to which they never 
attain, because while their neighbors have no such thoughts the in- 
centive is not great enough to make them carry out their advanced 
ideas. For a like reason the Indians educated at our schools and 
made to all appearances scholars and civilized creatures often lapse 
back to blankets and savagery when they return where there are not 
enough of them to keep each other in countenance. It is then the 
average of wants of a community which is the measure of its wealth, 
present and prospective. ‘The physical power of the human race is 
limited, and yet the range between what is used and what can be 
used is very great. Communities which want but little work but 
little. Communities which want much work much. Yet there are 
probably no communities anywhere doing all the work they can. 
Much physical power of man remains even in the best nation un- 
utilized. ‘The mental power of man seems exhaustless. So also the 
powers of nature. The wealth of man therefore can keep pace with 
his wants as a race. It is not the accumulation of things which 
make wealth, it is the abundance of things wanted. Hence the 
wealth of a nation, using the term in the broad sense of everything 
which conduces to weal or well-being, depends upon its wants and 
upon the resources which are locked up in the soil, the earth, the 
rivers, the ocean, and the air. It depends upon the wants quite as 
much as upon the resources. The wants must be multiplied or the 
wealth cannot be. Gold was worthless to Robinson Crusoe, and so 
would have been a Paris gown to the Queen of the Cannibal Islands. 
A system, therefore, which only aims to supply wants already in 
existence is only half complete. Demand is not only the cause of 
supply, but supply may be the cause of demand. When the 
Yankee clock pedlar went through the land he created a want and 
probably got just so much more work out of the world; for those 
who bought did just so much more work to pay for the clock. Did 
you ever think how many wants would have remained undreamed 
of had not the second act of the First Congress been in the interest 
of protection, and had not Alexander Hamilton so imbued this 
nation, or rather had not what seems to be an instinct of humanity 
so possessed this nation, with the idea that manufactures should be 
encouraged by the state that we have never been without some recog- 
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nition of the principle in our legislation? The push of our manu- 


facturers on the spot, their quick recognition of the next want to 
be encouraged, had a large part in the creation of our national 
wealth, whereof there is no recognition in our political economy. 

Political economy is said to be the science of wealth. This defi- 
nition depends for its value upon what the word wealth means. If 
it means riches without reference to their distribution among the 
people, the accumulation of money and gear without any bearing upon 
the greatest good to the greatest number, it is not worth anybody's 
consideration. If wealth contemplates all that makes for the comfort 
and happiness of a nation, then political economy is worthy the 
deepest study and the most sedulous cultivation. The problem, 
which is the wisest system in that case becomes of the last im- 
portance to a nation. 

For us in the United States the question is whether we ought to 
confine ourselves to what are called the most profitable employ- 
ments and, discarding, or rather refusing, the others, purchase with 
their results the commodities of other lands. Why should we, say 
the advocates of Free Trade, shut out foreign goods by a tariff? 
The very fact that they have to be shut out shows that they are made 
more cheaply abroad, and that by working a shorter time on our 
own better industries we could purchase them for less, and the 
nation would be by somuch the richer. Why should the shoemaker 
whose work is worth a dollar and a half a day stop shoemaking one 
day in the week and make his clothes, when he can buy of the 
tailor the same results for a dollar? Is it not a clear waste? 

Let me put the proposition into figures. We export, say, 750,- 
000,000 dollars’ worth of the products of our so-called better indus- 
tries. We make 3000 millions of manufactured goods, so much of 
which is protected that they cost us the difference due to our bad 
system which many free-traders put at 1000 millions every year. Why 
not send out more breadstuffs and cotton and raw products and pay 
for them to be made abroad, thus saving this enormous sum ? 

It has always been the strangest thing to me that even the pro- 
moters of such ideas cannot see that two very bald assumptions 
bridge the way from premises to conclusion. They take it for 
granted that we can sell a thousand millions more of our exports, 
if we had them, and at the same price, and that Europe could and 
would furnish us these manufactured goods at the same price. With- 
out a solitary attempt to prove either one of the assumptions they 
ask us to believe them both. Can they not see, also, that the ques- 
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tion which makes it so clear that no shoemaker can afford to be his 
own tailor goes upon the assumption that the shoemaker can work 
six days in the week? Suppose the shoemaker can get shoes to 
make only five days in the week and would be idle the other day, 
what then becomes of the triumphant demonstration that it does 
not pay for him to be a tailor one day? Which brings me to say 
that after you have assumed that Europe will double end treble its 
takings of our exports and pay the same price for them, and that 
she will sell us the large amount we manufacture and will not raise 
the price, you must make still another assumption and declare that 
the same amount of work can be got out of a nation with a few 
employments as with many. Whenever learned professors have 
rendered either one of these assumptions even probable they may 
acquire some right to the dogmatic tone with which they dispose of 
the whole question. In everything else an increase of product 
gluts a market and ruins prices. Is there anything peculiar in 
our exports which exempts them from the rule? A doubling of 
the demand will elevate the prices of all other manufactures, and 
those we want are not liable to be an exception. What would be 
the exact lowering of price of exports no one can tell any more 
than he can what would be the raising of prices of our imports. It 
is no answer to say that when the price of exports became low and 
the price of manufactures became high, men could pass from the 
farm to the factory. That would be true if the prices would keep 
so. But they would not, partly because human nature is variable and 
partly because trade is a warfare, and a lowering of prices by rich 
competitors may be as deadly to a business as the firing of a mine 
is to a fortress. We built up manufactures in the War of 1812, but 
peace and open ports killed them. It is all well enough to talk 
and write about passing from one business to another, as if men 
could flow from one pursuit into another like water from a pond 
into a river. In real life men know what such changes mean, and 
are quite apt to stay where they are until the bank eaves under 
their feet. Men venture with much distrust into the darkness of 
a new and untried business, and often refuse when it seems loaded 
with vast profits. Millions were made by the promoters of the Cent- 
ral Pacific, but the chances were offered to many rich men in vain. 

Another way in which Free Trade used to be demonstrated was 
to imagine the capital of a nation to be a certain number of thou- 
sands of dollars, all engaged in the more profitable employment, 
which employment they said was, in this country, for instance, agri- 
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culture. In this employment all our capital was earning six per 
cent. Then appeared the Protectionist, who wanted to go into an 
employment which would only yield five per cent, and he proposed 
to put one tenth of the whole capital of the country into this new 
business ; and in order that those who chose the five-per-cent occu- 
pation instead of that paying six per cent should not suffer, the 
nation should tax the others and so give them six. Surely here 
was a mathematical demonstration. One per cent. on one tenth of 
the nation’s capital was to be lost, irretrievably lost. 

And it could make no difference that taxation distributes the loss 
over all the community. ‘The loss remains the same. Neverthe- 
less, this demonstration, clear as it seems, has one fault. It is based 
upon the assumption that that certain number of thousand dollars 
is not only all the capital of the nation but all the capital of the 
world, It takes no account of the fact that the new business may 
attract the capital of the world. At no time in their history have 
the United States put any proportion of their capital into manu- 
factures by the methods of Protection without attracting to their 
shores niore capital than they ever drew from other employments. 
Why was this? It was because the real man who walks the earth 
perversely insists upon being different from the man with whom 
the economists people their books. The real man is a creature of 
use and wont, of affections and whims, loves a dollar fairly well, 
indeed has for it perhaps his most steadfast affection, but is liable 
to love other objects more—home and locality, and a hundred other 
such trashy things which contribute nothing to the riches of 
country. Even in his investments his limitations show. It is not 
the amount he can make but his judgment of the amount he can 


make that governs him, and his judgment is founded on his own 
experience. Show a cotton-spinner a chance to make money by 
setting up a factory across seas and he will choose that without a 
minute’s hesitation over an equal chance to make thrice the sum in 
what he knows nothing about. ‘There can be no doubt that the 
establishment of manufactures here by the methods of Protection 
has brought in more foreign capital with which we have exploited 
the wonderful riches of this land, than tive centuries of farmers’ sav- 
ings could have equalled had we stayed an agricultural community or 
an agricultural community with such sickly manufactures as Europe 
would have allowed us. When we add to this the skilled work- 
men with their families and the laborers which these manufactures 


have brought over, and consider that men are what make a nation, 
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mike its strength and its riches, we can begin to realize what Pro- 
tection has done for us. If the land is our greatest wealth, it is 
men who make land valuable. An acre in the heart of London is 
worth a million. In the heart of Montana it may be worth a dollar 
and has been worth less. ‘The London acre has five millions of men 
within six miles of it, and the Montana acre has less than one. 
It is not fertility alone which makes Ohio lands sell at fifty or a 
hundred dollars an acre. It is the proximity of men. All this 
increase of population with its work and its strength, with its 
capacity to absorb the products of the soil, with its power to aug- 
ment the price of that very land which these men esteem the true 
wealth of the country, the professors dismiss with contempt as the 
“truck-garden argument,” and go their ways sure that a phrase 
will always dispose of a fact. 

Another famous outery in derision of Protection has been the 
‘tariff tax.” ‘* Whoever heard of taxes being a benefit?” ‘‘ How 
can taxes create anything?’ “How can taxes help anybody ?” 
Without pausing to remark that if modern taxes are not a benefit 
there is no excuse for them, let us see the foolish fallacy which 
lies behind all this outcry. ‘Taxes in their direct purpose are im- 
posts upon property to pay costs of government. They are never 
pleasant; nobody likes to pay them. They have about them odious 
traditions of dead-and-gone rapine. But a tax may have other 
effects and results besides raising money. ‘Taxes on imports do 
erect a barrier and do render the success of manufactures certain. 
Whether that success is a good thing or not can be questioned, but 
that tariff taxes cause it nobody who can see a full moon after it is 
up can have any doubt. When, therefore, the stump-orator gets 
abroad in the land and wants to know if taxes ever did any good 
or ever could create anything, or if any nation can tax themselves 
into prosperity, and thinks he has solved the problem of Protection, 
it is painful to look at him and to realize that there are human 
beings who think they are arguing when they are only making a 
noise. ‘There were very few Democratic orators who told the 
farmers when they came to Congress for a tax on oleomargarine 
that taxes could do no good and never benefited anybody. They 
put on the tax, not to raise money—we had too much already—but 
to control manufacture, and then unabashed went forth and prated 
of tariff taxes, and cried aloud in the market-places that it was un- 
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effects. As if anybody in this world ever cared how he made his 
holes when he wanted a skimmer! 

Another of the objections urged against Protection is that by taxa- 
tion the moneys gained in our best industries are shared with manu- 
facturers and millowners, mechanics and factory hands. What is 
this surplus out of better business which is thus shared? Let an ex- 
ample show. In England a man may get out of land by his labor 
fifteen bushels of some breadstuff. In America he can get tweny- 
five bushels. This extra ten bushels is a gratuity as compared with 
the English product. This gratuity which you say belongs of right 
to the farmer you also say he is compelled to share with the factory. 
He might save it all, you remark, if he could trade with the Briton. 
Let us see if he could. Let us assume—for assumptions are per- 
mitted if openly acknowledged—let us assume that all the world 
outside of the United States has been abolished. Then this gra- 
tuity of nature, this excess of profit in the better industries, would 
have to be shared with the factory; for our manufactures would 
have to go on. England could not supply us then. Now suppose 
that New Brunswick and British Columbia were resuscitated 
and admitted into the Union; would not they share? Suppose, 
in a word, the whole world were resuscitated and admitted into the 
Union ; would not the whole world share the gratuities of our most 
profitable industries? And yet that is precisely the condition of 
things there would be under Free Trade. Our gratuities would have 
to be distributed over the whole world. If you reply that the rest 
of the world would share its gifts of God with us, the answer is an- 
other question. Are those gifts as good as our own? If not, why 
can it be for our interest to unrestrictedly exchange? Prof. Perry 
says of us, ‘No nation on earth has such facilities for mannfactur- 
ing; the raw materials are here, the food is here in abounding 
measure ; the instruments are here in wood, water, and coal.” If 
this be the case with our least productive industries, had we not 
better share with those industries here than share with them 
abroad? If the choice be between sharing with people abroad 
whom a thousand contingencies may make enemies and with people 
who come here and make part of the bulwark of the Republic, can 
anybody hesitate as to the choice we should make ? 

If any friend of Free Trade thinks this a strange proposition 
he will find it set forth at length, though for a different purpose, 
by Frédéric Bastiat in his ‘* Harmonies Economiques,” velume 3, 
chapter x. If in that chapter the most brilliant of all the free- 
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traders does not prove that Free Competition would distribute to the 
whole world all the gratuities of nature, all the superior resources 
of the United States, then there is no such thing as demonstration 
in political economy. 

Free Trade, in its desire to keep the people of our nation fixed in 
the better-paying industries, takes little account of the nature of 
man, which seems beyond the power of classification. If man were 
2 mere material force and always moved in the direction of riches as 
the needle turns to the pole or water runs down hill, he might be 
horoscoped and calculated. But he acts far otherwise. If good 
wages and good living were resistless attractions, all laboring Europe 
would have been here twenty-five years ago. Higher wages cannot 
even bridge the distance between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. At 
one time, certainly, as was shown before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, one iron-worker of a certain class, a boiler-maker, I think, 
got five dollars at Pittsburgh and four at Philadelphia for the same 
work. Why did not the Philadelphian go to Pittsburgh? There 
were plenty of reasons. He liked to live where he was. He knew 
his employers. He was sure of a job. He was leaving a thing he 
knew for one he did not know. Why don’t men pass from poor 
trades to good ones? Use and wont, lack of brains, lack of pluck, 
lack of money to sustain them while learning the new trade, in fact 
a thousand things, prevent. With men made up as they are, how 
can the greatest amount of work be got out of an assemblage of 
them ealled a nation? Surely it must be by the greatest possible 
diversity of occupations within easy reach of all. Then every man 
can have the largest possibility of doing what he can do best both with 
body and brain. Under such circumstances not only can we depend 
upon the maximum of people at work, but upon the maximum of 
work out of each one. A busy community: is intolerant of drones. 
We who believe in Protection believe that the largest amount of 
work, measured by results can be got out of a nation by enlisting 
all its people, and that there is no way of employing all kinds of 
skill and intellectual power except by manufactures much diver- 
sified and reasonably prosperous. 

Fortunately this is not a matter of conjecture. By an impulse as 
wide as humanity, the moment a nation reaches a stage above the 
supply of the first necessities,—a nation, I mean, of civilized antece- 
dents like any of the British colonies, it begins to demand ‘tariff 
taxes,” or bounties, or some method of establishing manufactures 
at home. The United States has never been without Protection 
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either incidental or accidental or on purpose. Since 1861 the Pro- 
tection has been on purpose. If anybody knows any more prosper- 
ous nation to-day, they will not be likely to say so to the circle of 
readers this magazine will reach. Indeed there can be no dispute 
us to this. The only refuge is in the declaration that all this pros- 
perity, so great that the tongue wearies in describing it, has all hap- 
pened ‘*in spite of Protection.” 

This, which is a mere denial, might pass for an answer if Protee- 
tion, according to these people, was not so utterly bad, was not as 
it were a pestilence which walks at noonday,—so bad that a great 
political party threw away the government on the chance of even 
partially mitigating it. Our prosperity could endure a cold, but it 
could not shake off yellow fever become epidemic. Mr. J. S. 
Moore, who on the Speaker’s bench in the gallery, a conspicuous 
and honored guest, presided over the birth of the Mills Bill, which 
he probably invented, tells us that Protection costs this country 
$1,000,000,000 per annum. Now it so happens that $1,000,000,000 
exceeds by fifty-six millions four times the assessed valuation of the 
State of Maine! It would be a curious fact, important if true, if 
this country had for three years put three millions of men in the 
field of war to harry her own people and destroy her own proper- 
ty, had struggled through all the distractions of a dishonored cur- 
rency to its present height of prosperity, and had all the time been 
flinging away each year four States like Maine, and $56,000,000 be- 
sides! Gentle reader, do you believe that story? And yet if the 
gospel of Free ‘Trade be real gospel, Mr. J. 8S. Moore’s figures also 
are true, which brings the judicious to believe that the gospel of 
Free Trade had better be put into the Apocrypha. 

If,as Prof. Perry says in the passage already quoted,—and I do not 
in the least dispute him,—we have greater facilities for manufactur- 
ing than any nation on earth, how can we be economically wrong 
in utilizing them? How can they be operated at a loss? That 
they cannot be is involved in the very statement, “No nation on 
earth has such facilities.” What can this possibly mean except 
that we can manufacture to advantage, can make things with less 
sacrifice of labor than other nations. Whatever we make, then, 
within reasonable limitations, is produced at less real cost than it ean 
be abroad. If that is not so, then some other nation has better fa- 


cilities. In other words, some other nation has in greater abun- 


dance the gratuities of nature, the gifts of God; which, however, 
is contrary to Prof. Perry’s hypothesis, and contrary to the belief 
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of every American who has examined the resources of his country. 
We must then have been right in establishing manufactures. 

The only answer that seems to be made to this is, that though we 
have great facilities for manufacturers, yet we have greater facilities 
for other things ; for * the better industries,” for example. But we 
have already shown that the better industries are better simply be- 
‘uuse the gratuities of nature therein are larger, and by the aid of 
Bastiat we have shown that the system of Free Trade inevitably dis- 
tributes these gratuities over the whole world. It is worth while 
to stop and sce how completely Bastiat proves this not only in the 
chapter already cited, but in his ‘*Sophismes Economiques.” 

This is his argument in substance: If Guttenberg could have 
kept the art of printing to himself, he would have rained all the 
copyists, and have absorbed all their remuneration. But the 
moment his secret spread, the process of distribution of thefgreat 
gift began, and to-day the printer who can produce limitless copies 
aun get no higher pay than the copyist who can make but one. 
If there were but one farm in the United States which could grow 
thirty bushels of wheat to the acre, the owner could save the sur- 
plus for himself; but with a hundred thousand such farms compe- 
tition steps in, and the wheat must be sold just so much lower, as 
the land is more productive if there be enough of it to supply all 
the world. 

A man making boards with a saw who can make twenty, costs 
no more per day than that same man would have cost before saws 
were invented and he could make only one. It is not the results of 
the labor, but the labor itself that is paid forin the end. Bessemer 
rails have doubled and trebled the capacity of railroads without 
to-day adding a cent to their treasuries. The gift of that great 
improvement has been distributed to the world. 

If this reasoning of Bastiat be correct,—and I have never seen it 
answered,—Prof. Perry and his peopleask usto refrain from engag- 
ing in those industries wherein we have the best facilities of any 
nation in the world, where we can produce at less cost of labor than 
any other people, and go into so-called ‘* better industries” under a 
system which one of its ablest advocates demonstrates most conclu- 
sively will distribute every advantage we have to the whole world. 
Under Protection the worst industries we engage in we can work to 
greater advantage than the rest of the world, while the gratuities and 
advantages of the better industries are confined in their distribution 
to our own people. Which system is really the more philanthropic 
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this is perhaps not the place to discuss. Which is best for this na- 
tion hardly seems to need discussion. 

If we desire to see the effect of free competition with the whole 
world, there is one branch of business in which we have it, and very 
much to the discontent of Revenue Reform brethren. On the ocean 
there are no barriers. No restrictions exist there. The career of 
‘*cheap and nasty” is wide open to talent; and yet you will seldom 
hear a speech by a Revenue Reformer which does not include a wail 
over our lost shipping. Why that should disturb a patriot who be- 
lieves in buying in the cheapest market is hard to understand. 
What curious mixture of ideas a man must have who does not care 
under what flag goods are made, but pumps patriotic tears into his 
eyes when he finds that the craft which can most cheaply dump 
them on our shores floats a foreign flag. Why not buy transporta- 
tion in the cheapest market as well as goods, and do it without 
sniffing? Especially when you need not buy the goods, but having 
brought them abroad, you may most cheaply buy the transportation 
there also, Under all this lamentation, however, you will find the 
old mania. Only let us buy British ships free, and then look at us 
sailing flagged and victorious the salted seas! Why do you think so? 
If you cannot sail the ships you already own, how can you sail what 
you buy? Is it on the great principle that you can afford to sell at 
a loss because you sell so much? If you respond that there are 
ships and ships, and that we could buy better ones abroad, the an- 
swer is that you can buy no better ones than others can; and so long 
as American sailors, nay, so long as foreign sailors on an American 
ship, demand better fare, and the officers get better wages, and cap- 
ital is worth more, how can you run them in free competition? 
What has ‘“‘driven our commerce from the seas” so far as it has 
been driven? We used to say the rebels, but that was not so: what 
they destroyed we could have easily replaced. The Revenue Re- 
former says it is Protection. Well, if it is Protection, how has it 
operated? By causing fewer exchanges across the ocean? Not at 
all. When our shipping was in its heyday the exchanges were 
fewer than now. The figures of 1861, when our shipping was great- 
est, and of 1885 are these: in 1861 our tonnage in foreign trade was 
2,642,628 and the exports and imports were $494,150,158; in 1885 
our tonnage was 1,111,195, while the exports and imports were 
$1,301,400,665. The tonnage of 1885 is less than one half the ton- 
nage of 1861, while the exchanges are nearly three times as great. 

If Protection is the cause, how has it produced its effect ? Let 
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me answer in the words of an American shipowner to me years ago, 
when I asked him why our shipping was declining. ‘‘ Because,” 
said he, ‘*men can make more money ashore.” In other words, 
Protection has so developed the resources of this country, has so 
attracted capital to develop these resources, has so attracted strong 
men here to make these resources valuable and salable, that even 
commerce, which used to be one of our most satisfactory invest- 
ments, does not pay as well as our enterprises ashore. J//i robur 
et ws triplex, Clad must he be indeed in strength and triple brass 
who would rather make one dollar on the stormy sea- than two on 
the peaceful shore. 

What has been said of course applies only to shipping in the 
foreign trade and does not include coastwise shipping, which, being 
under Protection, participates in the general prosperity. Nor does 
it touch upon the duty of helping our shipping which rests on other 
considerations than direct and immediate national profit. The 
only purpose has been to show that if Protection has destroyed our 
foreign commerce, it has destroyed it by substituting something 
better—a species of destruction which any nation can stand much 
of, however disastrous it may be to individuals and however much 
to be regretted. 

One other objection to Protection can be best stated in the lan- 
guage of Mr. John G. Carlisle, who, like other free-traders, seems so 
well satisfied with the objection that he loses few opportunities to 
deploy it. In his speech of May 19, 1888, he uses these words : 

**'The proposition that a high tariff enables the producer to pay 
nigher wages for his labor, and the proposition that it also reduces 
the prices of the articles he has to sell which are the produets of his 
labor, are utterly inconsistent with each other, and no casuistry can 
possibly reconcile them.” (Great applause. ) 

You will notice that this ‘‘inconsistency” which no casuistry 
exn reconcile is that there can be higher prices for labor and yet 
lower prices for articles “which are the products of his labor.” 
Being products of the very labor the price of which: is increased, 
the prices of the products must be increased also. Logic is logie, 
and no *‘easuistry”’ can get over it. The words “high tariff” 
have nothing to do with it. Substitute any other words and the 
inconsistency is the same. And yet in the very next paragraph 
Mr. Carlisle is forced to admit that labor does get higher prices 
and articles which are the products of that same labor get 
lower prices, and then proceeds to try his ‘‘casuistry” on the re- 
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conciliation of the ‘‘inconsistency.” The very ‘‘ inconsistency ” 
which he says cannot be reconciled he admits to exist and there- 
fore to be no inconsistency whatever. ‘The course of casuistry 
which he favors suggests invention as the reconciler. In this 
he is partly right. But he stops too soon. What causes inven- 
tion? ‘The noble savages who had the earth rest on the back of 
the Great Turtle knew enough to put the Great Turtle upon the 
Great Rock, but Mr. Carlisle has nothing for his Great Turtle to 
put his foot on. Protection or ‘ high tariff” is the Great Rock 
on which Mr. Carlisle’s Great Turtle rests, as he himself will find 
when he explores the under side of him. This I hope to show by 
and by. 

For the present Jet me suggest some other answers founded on 
the real question at issue, which is, What system will produce the 
most wealth for a nation as a whole ? 

If Mr. Carlisle refers, as undoubtedly he does, to a given instant 
of time, what has been said in an earlier part of this article is a 
sufficient answer for it. If we have shown it to be probable that a 
diversity of occupations is suited not only to incite to labor the 
greatest number of men in a country, but also to get out of the 
body and brain of each one the most work, we have at the same 
time shown that it would matter little to the nation what the 
market price of a commodity is abroad, since it would be produced 
here by the utilization of labor and forces which would otherwise 
have gone to waste. As tothe dilemma in which he thinks he 
places the Protectionists, that has for its foundation a mere self- 
deception. We do not say that the higher wages and lower prices 
are for the same instant of time, but that higher wages being 
established, and rendered only reasonably assailable from the out- 
side, the prices of manufacturing products will commence to go 
down, and that in a series of years the people of the United States 
will provide themselves with what they need at a iess rate than if 
“tariff taxes ” had not been established. 

How is this to be done ?—or, to speak more exactly, how is it done ? 
—for the lowering of prices is a fixed fact, however vou account for 
it. There is but little mystery about it. The price continually 
comes down by force of competition. But how does competition 
work ? It is not by magic. Competition is not a mystic word, an 
open-sesame. It is by natural law. Moved by the instinct of true 
selfishness, everybody is perpetually trying to buy at a lower price. 
The ultimate consumer is always pushing the retailer for a conces- 
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sion, the retailer the jobber, and he, in turn, the manufacturer. 
But in the Jong-run no goods can be sold cheaper than they can be ; 
made plus a fair profit. No community can afford to have goods q 
sold them except at what they cost to make and a fair profit 

besides. Hence, to enable prices to go down, goods must be made } 
at less cost. How have goods been made at less cost ? Not by t 
putting down wages, for wages are higher. In the first place, or- 
ganization and training and division of labor play a very great 
part. Concentration of administration, the economy resulting am. 
from large establishments, aids much. But the main cause is i. 
the steady progress of the inventive art. How then are inven- if 
tions made? Does some man from his Jove-like brain bring 
forth the great labor-saving instrument fully armed and equipped ? if 


Does he reach out into the darkness of the unknown and bring 
back the locomotive, the telephone, or the electric light just as 
we see them and use them? By no manner of means. Every 
great invention is the laborious work of a hundred, maybe of 
hundreds of men, each one reaching a finger’s breadth into the 


darkness, and each one dependent on the other. Whether any ‘ 
man can make one of these inventions or not you cannot tell from { 
anything in his iooks. You cannot say to any man, ‘‘ Go and invent ‘ 
this new thing,” for yon do not know what you want yourself. But | 


if you can get a thousand minds intent upon a subject, your inven- 
tion is sure to come. ‘Take the electric light. We have known 
such a light to be possible for years. During all that time it was a 
scientific toy about as valuable as a balloon in time of peace. But 
at last the world got to be intelligent enough to want more light, | 
and rich enough to pay for it. ‘Then there was money in electric 
lights, and straightway a thousand minds were focussed on the 
problems, and to-day it is a poor city that is not ablaze with electric q 
lamps. All the great inventions in labor-saving machinery come ) 
the same way. Get human minds under the stress of competition f 
interested in inventions, and you will have them, and with them — 
lower prices and cheaper goods. The more minds interested the 
quicker the work and the better the invention. But no man ever 
invented new mill machinery in a land where there were no mills. 
Nobody ever discovered how to make cotton cloth cheaper where 
there were no factories. When, therefore, by Protection you 
erected factories in America, when you established there our great ‘ 
manufacturing industries, you invited thousands of human minds 
to busy themselves with the problems of labor-saving inventions ; 
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and whether they have lowered the cost or not, let the history of 
American inventions answer. When the British commissioners to 
inquire into the causes of the depression of business in the Kingdom 
were obliged to admit that the exports of 1883, valued at the prices 
of 1873, would have brought 545 millions of dollars more, they also 
admitted, whether they knew it or not, that the increase of pro- 
tective tariffs everywhere for the ten years previous had brought 
the whole world into a real competition in manufactured goods, 
and that that kind of competition had so broadened the field of 
possible inventive power that lower prices were inevitable. 

Thus does protection in the United States do its work, stimulat- 
ing the nation and utilizing all its powers, and saving for its own 
citizens the vast, the countless riches of this new hemisphere. 

This is a protectionist world. One would not even need the 
counting faculty of the crow to enumerate all the civilized nations 
which are in the propaganda of Free Trade. And, after all, why 
should a work-a-day world leave behind all its instincts and experi- 
ences to follow philosophers of a so-called science every praposition 
of which gets more unsettled the more they discuss it among them- 
selves? 

I know it is the fashion to believe that wisdom resides in the few, 
and especially in the writers of books. Learning always does, and 
perhaps also that wisdom which can best regulate the conduct of 
individual men. But the wisdom which guides, which best governs, 
a people is the wisdom of the many. ‘ Rich in saving common- 
sense” was the climax of praise the great poet bestowed upon the 
foremost captain of his time. Perhaps when a hundred years more 
of their history is written it will be clearly seen that the United 
States have been saved prosperous and free by the common-sense of 
all rather than by the wisdom of the few. 

THomAs B, 


PITY AND ENVY. 


T stoop beside his open graye, 
And pitied him, that nature gave 
To such fair life its early close. 


Long years have passed, and grasses wave 
Where now I stand beside his grave, 
And envy him its calm repose. 
HENRY CLEVELAND Woop. 
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MapGe MarkuHam often told Julian that she was the most ill- 
used girl on the face of the earth, and naturally Julian sympathized 
with her. ‘The entire history of Madge’s misfortune may be 
summed up in two words—the Major. The Major was certainly 
the most disagreeable father ever born into this world, where, of 
course, disagreeable fathers have existed from time immemorial. 
But it is hardly possible that many of the genus could possess the 
particularly trying qualities that distinguished the Major from his 
fellow-men. 

There was a portrait of him hanging in the tiny drawing-room 
of the Markham cottage on Staten Island ; and a most remarkable 
portrait it was too. It represented a tall, broad-shouldered gentle- 
man of a military cast of countenance, dressed in a resplendent uni- 
form and wearing a conspicuous gold medal. There was a kindly 
gleam in the eyes, and an expression of benevolent serenity about 
the mouth; while the long, gracefully flowing brown beard that 
covered the chin appeared soft and silky. People who had never 
seen the Major were always favorably impressed by this picture, and 
said to themselves that Madge was lucky in having such a noble- 
looking parent. After the Major had become a known quantity 
these gracious sentiments underwent a startling modification. 
Nothing in fact could produce a greater shock to fine sensibilities 
than the sight of the Major in propria persona after an estimate had 
been formed of him from the portrait. His presumably large and 
dignified proportions here sank into lean insignificance ; his eyes 
were pale and watery ; the luxuriant beard, charitably touched up 
by the artist with liberal dashes of Vandyke brown and burnt 
sienna, was in reality a vivid carrotty red, and straggled aimlessly 
down upon a shrunken chest. The uniform of course was a thing 
of the past. Now-a-days he wore a suit of rusty broadcloth, and a 
spotted necktie into which was stuck a coral pin, while his broad 
flat feet were clad in white socks and green morocco slippers. 
There was nothing poetical about the Major. Still, all this would 
have mattered little had not more serious eccentricities than those 
pertaining to his attire existed in him. Ever since his wife’s death, 
which had occurred two years ago, when Madge was but sixteen, a 
wonderful change had come over the Major. He had gradually 
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"adopted a novel and most curious mode of life. People observed 
that during the morning every shutter of the house was kept 
tightly closed and not a ray of light allowed to penetrate the rooms 
within. All sounds were hushed by the careful servants. The 
tradespeople crept cautiously to the back entrance to deliver their 
wares, treading the gravel walk on tiptoe. In short, anybody 
would think that death had entered in the night, touching every- 
thing about the place with a chill finger. Not at all. 

The Major and his daughter were sound asleep, nothing more. 


‘They never rose before two o'clock, and fora very good cause, as will 
presently be seen. ‘They dined at three, and afterwards the Major 


generally went to New York, where he remained until evening. 
He always returned for supper, and when this meal was over the 
real life of father and daughter began. As soon as the lamps were 
lighted, the Major drew from the bookcase a bulky volume relating 


to the Napoleonic wars, and proceeded to read aloud until his voice 
was husky and his breath scant. ‘Then he passed the book to 
Madge, who read in her turn. This continued until midnight. 
But punctually at the stroke of twelve Madge put down the book 
and the Major rose from his easy chair. The girl fetched her hat, 
and if the weather were cold or rainy, a wrap of some kind, The 


Major took an old gray shawl and a skull cap from the entry. 
Thus equipped they would go out to wander about the garden 
until two in the morning. Winter or summer, fair or foul, it made 
no difference. In rain or snow, with the mercury below zero or 
dancing among the nineties, it was all the same to the Major. 
During the walk he amused his daughter with comments upon mil- 
itary tactics and the novels of Victor Hugo, or gave vent to strange 
opinions and theories respecting scientific or political questions. 
These were all pet hobbies. But meanwhile Madge quarrelled 
bitterly with fate, and often wished herself dead. © Everybody 
pitied her and called the Major an old brute. ‘This, however, did 
not help matters in the least. 

One day a change came—a sudden gleam of sunshine crossed her 
path. The gleam of sunshine was a young man. A lover, in fact; 
appeared upon the scene, and to him she looked for ultimate salva- 
tion. Madge had first met Julian Close at the house of a neighbor 
where she sometimes went to take afternoon tea, but Julian and 
the Major had never seen each other—fortunately, perhaps, for both. 
Julian, indeed, took good care to keep away from the Markham 
establishment while the Major was at home. He had no intention 
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of voluntarily thrusting his head into the lion’s jaws. Nevertheless 
the young couple saw each other nearly every day. This had been 
going on for some time, yet Madge somehow felt that the crisis, 
which was bound to occur sooner or later, was imminent. It was, in 
reality, much nearer than she supposed. 

One bright October day, when the Major had disappeared down 
the village street in the direction of the ferry, Madge put on her 
best frock and stationed herself at the parlor window. A moment 
later Julian, with a pink rose in his buttonhole, sauntered leisurely 


to the Markhams’ gate and, gently pushing it open, stole along the 
gravel path that led to the door. 


«Oh, Julian, how imprudent you are !” whispered Madge. ‘* He 
hasn’t been gone five minutes, and I’m always so afraid that the 
servants may see you.” 


“Bother the servants! I can’t stand this sort of thing any 


longer. I’m going to speak to your father before I’m twenty-four 
hours older, so I don’t care who sees me. Open the door and let 
me in, please.” 

Madge opened the door. ‘Well, ’m sure I wish you would 
speak out, dear ; I’m tired of all this deceit and misery. Papa will 
he furious when you tell him, but I shall have the weight of our 
secret off my mind at any rate.” 

Julian sat down beside her on the sofa directly beneath the 
Major’s portrait. ‘* What do you suppose he will say?” he inquired, 
holding Madge’s thin little hand. ‘* Of course he will not consent 
to our marriage.” 

“Of course not. But I don’t care. This life is simply killing 
me. I don’t really know how I have managed to endure it for so 
long. Just fancy having to walk round the garden every night at 
that outlandish hour and in all kinds of weather. It is too horri- 
ble. Any other girl would have run away long ago. And then 
those tedious evenings, and that awful, awful history of Napoleon! 
It is in six volumes, and when we get to the end we begin all over 
again. I declare I wish Napoleon had never been born.” 

** Well, there’s really no use in submitting to such an existence,” 
exclaimed Julian, fervently. ‘“ Let me take you away from this 
dreadful life ; you will die soon if you stay here. Its simply suicide. 
Of course you know Iam poor and can give you no luxuries, but 
you will have peace of mind and boundless love. If these will suf- 
fice, darling, let us fly together, and perhaps—” 

“Fly together, hey?” suddenly cried a terrible voice behind 
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them. “God! I'll make you fly fast enough, if that’s all you 
want !” 

Madge uttered a shriek and Julian sprang to his feet. Naturally 
they both looked involuntarily toward the door. But they need 
not have done so in order to convince themselves of the Major’s 
presence. Yes, there he stood, white with rage, his beard redder 
than ever, his smali watery eyes rolling furiously. 

“Fly, eh !” he repeated, glancing witheringly at the culprits and 
pounding his stick upon the floor. ‘“ Well, young man, I’ve no 
objection—none at all; you can begin this very minute by flying 
right through that front door. As for you,” turning to Madge, 
**you can fly upstairs to your own room. Fly ! by George, so you 
shall, both of you ! 

**Oh, papa, please let me explain !” said Madge, bursting into 
tears. 

** Don’t speak !” roared the Major. ‘* I won’t hear a single word. 
Come, sir, do you intend to leave or not?” 

** Certainly! Tam going at once,” retorted Julian, calmly. “ But 
1 have something to say first. My intentions concerning your 
daughter are honorable, and you have no cause to insult either of 
us by this unseemly violence.” 

** Fiddlededee !” shouted the Major, snapping his fingers iron- 
ically. “Carrying on your little game behind my back, eh? 
Thought I would never find it out until you had flown! Lord! 
t’was lucky that vertigo brought me home unexpectedly—devilish 
lucky.” 

Julian went out as the old man finished speaking. Madge dried 
her eyes as she heard the garden gate creak on its rusty hinges. 
The Major flung himself into a chair, scowling angrily. 

**So this is the way you behave, is it?” he demanded. ** May I 
ask who that young idiot is?” 

** He isn’t an idiot,” replied Madge indignantly. ‘His name is 
Julian Close, and I met him at Mrs. Rogers’. He loves me and I 
love him. I was afraid to tell you because—because—oh, papa, why 
did you treat him so cruelly? Do you want to break both our 
hearts ?” 

‘Hearts! bosh !” answered the Major witha sort of growl. ‘I'll 
have no hearts in this house—understand that! You have deliber- 
ately deceived me and I’m going to punish you for it.” Ile rose 
and stalked out of the room, leaving Madge sobbing bitterly with 
her face buried in the sofa cushion, 
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That evening the Major’s face wore an alarmingly grim and sar- 
castic expression. He read a description of the battle of Austerlitz 
in a voice that made Madge feel as if she were in the very thick of 
the fight. When it came her turn to read, he suddenly started up. 
chuckling and tenderly stroking his red beard. 

Ha!” he exclaimed, triumphantly, have it! So you and that 
silly jackanapes want to marry each other, do you? Well, I'll soon 
‘ure you both of that wish. Where does he live ?” 

‘Trembling and anxious, she mentioned the street. 

“Hm. Very good. ‘Tell Sarah to go down there and fetch 
him.” 

*What—now? Papa—why ?” 

“Tell Sarah to fetch him, do you hear?” shouted the Major. “I 
say he is to come here this evening, and every evening until he is 
worn to a shadow. Gad! I'd like to see the love that could thrive 
on the diet I propose to give you. What’s he do for a living, 
hey ?” 

“ He is—studying—studying—l—Il—law,” said Madge, her teeth 
chattering and her breath coming in gasps. 

“Studying law, hey? | guess he won't feel like studying any- 
thing except the burial service when he’s taken our course for a 
week or two,” and the Major indulged in sardonic mirth. 

“Papa, you cannot be so heartless,” pleaded Madge. “ Don’t 
send for him, please don’t. Vl do anything, Ull sit up all night 
and do my best to amuse you, but please let Julian alone.” 

‘* Stuff and nonsense! Tell Sarah to go and fetch him. The 
pleasure of his company is requested here every evening until fur- 
ther notice.” 

Choking down a lump in her throat, Madge silently obeyed. The 
amazed Sarah was despatched to Mr. Close’s lodgings with a mes- 
sage to the effect that he was to come to the Major’s without delay. 

To say that Julian was surprised at the summons would but 
faintly express his sensations. His first thought was of some calam- 
ity that had befallen Madge in consequence of her father’s harsh 
treatment. She was ill—dying, perhaps. 

‘For God’s sake what has happened ?” he cried hoarsely seizing 
Sarah by the arm. 

“ Nothing’s happened, sir. They’re at their books, a readin’ 
about Napollyon as usual,” Sarah remarked dryly; ‘fan’ Miss 
Madge said as how you was to come straight along with me.” 

It was then eleven o’clock, and Julian was on the point of going 
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to bed. But he nevertheless put on his hat and, greatly mystified, 
followed Sarah to the Markhams’ door. 

The Major received him with freezing pee, Madge scarcely 
dared to raise her eyes. 

“You sent for me, sir,” Julian inquired coldly and with dignity 

“‘H’m, yes. Perhaps you are aware that my daughter and I are 
owls—night birds. We read until the clock strikes ‘midnight, then 
we go out to walk. Now what I wished to say is this: Since you 
appear to have a predilection for my daughter’s company, and she 
has undoubtedly a preference for yours, | should like to have you 
join us every evening. In our nocturnal strolls we discuss every- 
thing ; science, philosophy, literature, war, military qualifications, 
the dead languages, politics, and the Ptolemaic astronomy. — I pre- 
sume you can converse intelligently on these subjects, hey?” 

“1? oh, yes, certainly—that is, am up in some of them,” stam- 
mered the hapless lover with a sinking heart. 

“Very well then. Be kind enough to come here every evening 
at ten o’clock. I don’t know whether you have observed it or not, 
but the average human intellect is at its best between the hours of 
midnight and two in the morning. At least that has always been 
my personal experience.” 

** But, sir, [ fear it will be quite impossible for me to come here 
every evening. I have imperative duties to perform. Iam studying 
a profession; my whole future depends upon the use I now make 
of my time, and—and I cannot afford to burn the candle at both 
ends, as it were,” said Julian, aghast. 

“Great Scott ! young man, do you love my daughter or not?” 
shouted the Major, growing red in the face. ‘She has been at this 
sort of thing for years and it hasn’t hurt her a bit. Look at her! 
The picture of vulgar health.” Then he added to himself, with a 
grin, ‘‘ If this doesn’t cure them, hang me for a fool.” 

A moment’s constrained silence ensued. The Major turned 
away and resumed his seat. ‘*Come!” he said, authoritatively, 
“you take the book, young man, and read ; but mind, no mumbling. 
I must hear and understand every syliable,” 

Julian obeyed, hardly able though he was to control his voice 
sufficiently to pronounce the sentences before him. The tragic 
horror of the situation broke forcibly upon him. He felt a cold 
perspiration on his forehead. His trembling hands were clammy. 
And indeed it must be confessed the programme mapped out by 
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the awful major was enough to make a stouter heart than Julian’s 
quail. 

It was a queer almost ludicrous spectacle to see this eccentric 
trio set out on their walk. Julian realized the desperate fact that 
his whole future happiness depended upon his present fortitude. 
So trying to banish his misery and his growing sense of fatigue, he 
began to converse with the Major with a clever sprightliness that 
utterly astonished the old man. Hitherto the Major’s nightly 
rambles had not been characterized by any special degree of hilarity, 
for poor Madge, weary and disheartened, had evinced a steadily 
decreasing interest in the conversations. This particular night, 
however, was a sort of gala occasion, so far as the Major was con- 
cerned, He argued and questioned ; he pounded his stick again 
and again upon the path, and now and then he burst into a loud 
roar of laughter. Meanwhile an inspiration appeared to possess 
Julian. He found himself giving expression to ideas and opinions 
that were altogether new to him, and talking learnedly about things 
of which he had supposed himself utterly ignorant. More than 
once Madge’s proud glance met his own and gave him fresh encour- 
agement, and when he was finally dismissed for the night, he was 
in an almost jovial frame of mind. 

So matters continued for some time until the winter was far 
advanced, Julian took care never to approach the Major’s house 
during the day or to hold any communication whatever with Madge. 
But at ten o’clock punctually every evening, he presented himself at 
the cottage, assisted in the reading, and at midnight accompanied 
the father and daughter in their walk. He was, however, becoming 
extremely weary of his dull probation; so nearly.in fact, that once, 
while the Major was inspecting some of the heavenly bodies with an 
opera glass, the young man contrived to slip a note into Madge’s 
fingers. It was written in pencil and entreated her to go away and 
marry him on the morrow. But Madge. only looked at him re- 
proachfully and shook her head. 

The nights grew cold and bleak, and several times Julian was 
inclined toward open rebellion. But whenever he glanced at 
Madge’s white, patient face his impetuous spirit was checked and 
he felt the influence of a silent rebuke. As time passed the Major 
grew constrained and moody. Doubtless he perceived that his orig- 
inal and diverting scheme did not work so well as he thought it 
would. He had firmly counted upon Julian taking himself off a 
month ago. Yet here he was, going through his hideous nightly 
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’ task with apparently unabated zeal. The Major could not under- 


stand this heroism and it angered him. Something else, some 
novel plan must be considered. He certainly did not mean to be 
outwitted by a couple of young fools like Madge and Julian. Oc- 
casionally the miserable lovers caught his eyes fixed upon them with 
a sort of furious defiance. Then again an apathy possessed him. 
He was evidently bored, and twice of late he had fallen sound 
asleep in his chair while Julian was reading with his finest and 
most dramatic effect. By and by he gave up his daily expedition to 
New York, complaining that he was growing old and felt much of 
his former strength leaving him. 

Meanwhile Madge was paler and thinner than ever. Her beau- 
tiful dark eyes had lost every trace of brilliancy. The rounded 
contour of her figure had disappeared to give place to a lithe angu- 
larity. There was an expression, too, upon her face that frightened 
Julian. Whenever he saw it his own vitality seemed to flicker and 
die. 

One bitter December evening he reached the cottage door rather 
earlier than usual, and much to his surprise found Madge waiting 
for him in the entry. Her lips trembled. There were tears in her 
eyes. Instinctively he divined that something had happened. 

“What is it, dear? And where—where is he?” As he spoke he 
cast a furtive look into the little parlor. It was empty. The lamp 
was lighted, and beside it on the table the unweildy volume lay wait- 
ing for the Major. The easy chair, indented with the impress of 
his figure, was drawn up in its accustomed place, but for once the 
significant personality was absent. 

“Julian, he is ill. His life is in danger,” she answered simply. 
“The doctor says it is pneumonia brought on by exposure, and at 
his age that is a very serious thing. He was taken ill this morning. 
You see his constitution has at last refused longer to bear the 
strain he has put upon it. I think we have taken our last walk 
with him.” 

The change in her situation coming upon her so suddenly, had 
awed and softened her. She spoke almost regretfully, looking up 
into Julian’s eyes. “Oh, how much you have had to bear and how 
bravely you have stood it !” she cried all at once, brokenly. The 
hot tears ran down her white cheeks. ‘‘ You have done all this for 
my sake, and I am not worth the sacrifice.” 

** Hush ! you must not speak. so, Madge. Why, your burden has 
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been far, far greater than mine, and I know we love each other 
more now than ever before. Is it not so?” 

** Yes—oh, yes.” 

** Kiss me, then.” 

She raised her quivering lips to his. Presently he said, ‘* Don’t 
let us think of what has passed. Do you know, Madge, I believe on 
the whole that the Major has made me more of a man than I was. 
His discipline has been hard, but beneficial as well. It hasn’t hurt 
me a bit, and I’m almost inclined to smile now asI recall it. I 
bear him no ill-will, nor must you, for he has in reality brought us 
more closely together. Suppose we go to him.” 

They went softly up the shadowy staircase, and into a large room 
where a student’s lamp burned and shed a sickly glow across the 
bed and the Major’s motionless form. His face was ghastly and 
rigid. His eyes were closed. 

Madge crept close beside him and took one of his limp hands in 
hers. 

“ Papa,” she whispered, ‘‘ here is Julian.” 

The Major opened his eyes feebly and let them wander vaguely 
fora moment from one object to another. Finally they rested with 
a faint gleam of recognition on the young man’s features. 

‘**Tam very, very sorry to see you so ill,” Julian said quietly. 
«T came as usual to read and walk with you. Perhaps—” 

He paused, and the Major’s fingers closed and unclosed with a 
nervous motion. “ Fools!” he muttered almost inaudibly. Then 
he added wearily: “I wanted to cure them—and now—I shall 
have—to—give—it—up ; yes—I shall have to—give—it—up—” 

“I love her more than ever, more than my life,” Julian said, 
standing erect with both arms folded across his breast. 

“ Well—well—well—” the Major turned his head aside with a 
touch of his usual impatience. Presently his lids drooped and he 
fell asleep. ‘There was silence in the room for awhile. Later the 
doctor came and carefully examined the patient. 

“Ts there any hope ?” Madge asked gently. 

“ None—I doubt if he lasts until morning. 

No one spoke again. ‘he three watchers sat grouped about the 
bed—Madge and Julian side by side, the doctor with his fingers on 
the Major’s pulse, calm, indifferent after the manner of his kind. 
Slowly the night wore on; the Major appeared to sleep. They sup- 
posed he would remain so to the end, passing from one unconscious 
state to the other. But as the cold, gray morning broke and sent a 
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pearly beam through the window, his eyelids unclosed once more. 
Ife seemed to look for something or somebody. His colorless lips 
moved. 

** Major,” said Julian, bending eagerly forward, ‘you will give 
her to me now, will you not? Is that what you wish to say? You 
know I will care for her, cherish her always.” 

There was no answer; but a faint smile, the first Madge had seen 
cross his stern face for many a day, passed over his drawn mouth. 
He raised one hand and let it fall again upon the bed. His breath- 
ing grew less distinct with the motion. 

In alittle while the sun rose, pale and wintry. A ruddy beam 
slanted across the snow in the garden, and, creeping higher, streamed 
in a line of gold over the couch and touched the Major's face, 
illumining it with something akin to life. The reflection grew 
brighter; yet, when the chill glory of the winter day burst full wpon 
the world, the Major’s troubled soul had fled. 

Madge leaned over and placed one hand on her father’s forehead. 
There was no frown there now. He was at peace with himself and 
all mankind. A look of calm benevolence rested on his features. 
The doctor rose and stole away, leaving the young couple alone; 
and as soon as the door closed upon him Madge’s fortitude gave 
way and she threw herself weeping into Julian’s arms. 

So it ended. 

Nowadays, when people admire the Major’s portrait and ask 
Mrs. Close if it resembles the original, Madge always gives a little 
side glance at Julian, who promptly replies, 

‘Well, yes; I saw him look exactly like that—on one memor- 
able occasion.” CLARA LANZA. 


TO A SOUTHERN GIRL. .- 
How strange it seems that I should ever hear 
Your voice in places where you may not be, 
Out of deep silences addressing me, 

And speaking only to the inward ear, 

Like a celestial whisper, soft and clear ! 

Again the low, melodious symphony 

Of Southern accent, pure and rich and free, 
Makes harsher sound our Northern and austere 
And when I hear | turn and see your face, 
Which haunts me like a vision fair and good. 
Your thoughts of me may not be such as these ; 
Yet when once more you seek your native place, 
And haply dream at eventide, I would 

That I might mingle with your memories ! 


8. F. 
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EXPECTED AND STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 


Wuite the literature of Shiloh has piled up to the skies, yet the 
question of a surprise, around which it all centres, is still in con- 
troversy. Upon this point it is surely time to accept the state- 
ment of General Sherman, who established the camps at Pittsburg 
Landing, who was the senior commander along the front, and who 
certainly ought to know. Concerning this hotly contested subject, 
he asserted on the field before his unbreakfasted dead were buried, 
that there was nosurprise. He maintained it in his reports, insisted 
upon it in his Memoirs, and has kept the air about him blue for a 
quarter of a century denouncing all those who have insisted that 
Shiloh was a surprise. He was a man of mature judgment at the 
time ; he soon after rose to distinguished honor as a general ; and 
long before the close of the war, had reached a position where it 
would not have dimmed his fame to have admitted that he was un- 
expectedly attacked at Pittsburg Landing. Yet, in the face of all 
his experience, and the wide range of military knowledge which he 
acquired in the field, he continues to hold to his first position with 
unvarying emphasis. Surely he should be treated with fairness. 

Ile, above all others on that field, was the one who should have 
known whether or not he was taken unawares. For twenty-five 
years he has borne consistent testimony before his fellow citizens 
that he was not surprised. In justice to so distinguished a soldier, 
and to such an eminent citizen, it therefore seems but decent to 
accept his declaration as true, since he himself is the source of infor- 
mation on the subject, and to divert hitherto monotonous, and 
threadbare discussions on this battle into the channels which he 
indicates. 

Let it then be accepted, since General Sherman for a period ex- 
tending nearly through a generation of men has insisted upon it, 
that there was no surprise at the battle of Pittsburg Landing. 

But it immediately becomes pertinent to inquire where this pro- 
position leaves those who maintain it. Certainly they must sup- 
pose that it relieves the situation for them, or they would not have 
persisted in it. 

General Sherman, then, knew that the army was to be attacked. 
He knew that the force of the enemy was largely superior to his 
own. He was upon the same side of the Tennessee with the Con- 
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federate army. The river behind him was deep and wide and 
swift, and there was no adequate means of crossing his army in 
case it became necessary to withdraw it. He knew that it was not 
expected that Buell would arrive, and be crossed to the south bank 
until the Tuesday following the battle. He knew that his pickets 
were scarcely out of sight of his camps, and that his outposts were 
not musket-range away from his lines. He knew that each division 
was camped upon a line of its own; that they were not even in 
sight of each other ; that the spaces between them were wide and 
unpicketed ; that the main roads from the enemy’s position passed 
between these gaps ; and that large numbers of the troops were new, 
and were therefore entitled to redoubled care and vigilanee from 
their commanding officer. In the absence of General Grant at 
Savannah, he was the recognized commander on the field. 

In this situation of affairs, knowing that there was to be a battle, 
it becomes interesting to inquire what he deemed necessary in the 
way of preparation. 

Ife certainly did not regard it as important that there should be 
a continuous line, since he was responsible for designating the 
amps, and by Grant’s orders, he did assign the troops to position 
as they came upon the field from Savannah. The divisions of Gen- 
eral Sherman and of General Prentiss, which were largely composed. 
of the newest troops on the field, formed the front, so far as there was 
any. Three brigades of Sherman’s were on the right of the line and 
well posted. Prentiss was a mile to the left, and out of view, being 
concealed. by thick forest. The main road to the rebel position ran 
midway between these divisions. The remaining brigade of Sherman’s 
was stationed two miles and a half to the left of the others, and far 
beyond Prentiss; and, as already stated, the spaces between them were 
insufliciently picketed. The divisions of Hurlbert and W. TH. L. 
Wallace, which, as a part of the comedy of the long continuing 
discussion, have been referred to as a second line, were far to the 
rear, and not even in sight of the front, or of each other, and were 
not in line at all. So much for what was regarded as necessary to 
prepare an army of fresh soldiers for battle. It was something new 
in war, but it is exactly what was done. Further than this, not a 
spade-full of earth was thrown up, not a tree was felled, not a log 
or even a fence-rail was put in position in front of these ragged 


lines to afford cover from an enemy, There was no strengthening 
of outposts, nor any advancing of pickets, except as some subor- 


dinates on their own motion, exercised 2 little eare in these diree- 
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tions. ‘Thus that front, which seems to have been constructed un- 
der General Sherman’s directions, so as to develop the maximum of 
weakness, from whatever point of view the job is considered, was 
left in utter ignorance to receive the attack which he fully expected. 

Under his theory that there was no surprise, which he so stoutly 
maintains, it is doubtful whether these elements of generalship have 
received the consideration which they deserve. There are many 
others, however, of a similar character, which should be grouped 
with these, and which must have attentive consideration, if, as is 
just to him, his declaration that there was no surprise is at last 
accepted by the country. 

Next to a supply of arms, the question of abundant ammunition, 
properly distributed, is certainly one that ought not to be over- 
looked by an able general on the eve of battle. Yet the voluminous 
reports of Pittsburg Landing will be searched in vain for a com- 
munication of any kind to the various ordinance officers on the field 
directing a distribution of ammunition. "This would seem to have 
been a matter of unusual importance at the time, since the troops 
were armed with muskets and rifles of various calibres, and the 
field artillery was equally varied in its patterns. But, until this day, 
an ordnance officer has never been found to say that he was noti- 
fied to prepare for an expected battle. As a matter of fact, when 
the blow fell, both regiments and batteries soon found themselves 
embarrassed by the fact that ammunition of the wrong calibre was 
dealt out to them in the confusion of the fighting. 

In most wars, it has been considered a matter of consequence 
that soldiers should have an opportunity of taking food before bat- 
tle whenever circumstances would admit. As this battle was not’ a 
surprise, it seems strange that General Sherman’s soldiers should 
have been left in utter ignorance, throughout the night of April 5th, 
of the fact that they were to be engaged in battle the next morning 
at the usual breakfast-hour. This novel generalship made it neces- 
sary foymost of them to rush from their beds to the color line, and 
thence with empty stomachs, immediately into the fight. 

It has been the habit of most generals, in most wars, when about 
to receive an attack at daylight, to promptly provide not only for 
breakfast. but to carefully distribute a full supply of extra rations. 
On this remarkable occasion not only were the extra rations want- 
ing, but the hard work of the day began for most sometime before 
the regular breakfast-hour, and this important meal, through the 
necessities of the situation, was postponed till after dark, 
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It will probably not be regarded as rash or unkind to assert that 
one of the primary duties of a general expecting a battle is to make 
the most complete possible preparations for the care of the wounded. 
Every consideration of humanity calls for this. ‘To neglect this, in 
the face of expected battle, is to commit a cruel oversight which 
sarries with it all necessary severity of comment. It isa fact that the 
medical corps of the Army of the ‘Tennessee was not advised to 
make any preparations for battle. The sick had not been removed 
from the regimental hospitals. Field hospitals were not established, 
nor any steps whatever taken, nor any information communicated 
which would enable the surgeons and their assistants to organize for 
co-operative work, or, in fact, for any unusual work for the days of 
the battle. 

The same general statements apply to the Commissary and 
Quartermaster departments. ‘There was no precautionary distribu- 
tion of rations. ‘The regimental quartermasters were given no op- 
portunity to care for the camp equipage and other stores. The 
tents of the entire army were left standing up to the time that the 
volleys of the enemy were riddling them, and thus they formed an 
effective entanglement to impede and confuse, and break the lines 
of the Union army. But it cannot be charged that General Sher- 
man was any more solicitous for himself than he was for his soldiers, 
since he did not give himself time to direct the removal of his per- 
sonal effects from his own tent, nor even to have his private horses 
led to the rear; for when the Confederate lines at the first onset 
marched over his camp, his headquarters were rifled, his bedding 
and his baggage captured, and two of his horses were shot down at 
thé picket-rope in the rear of his tent. 

Such are some of the elements which require discussion the 
moment General Sherman’s oft repeated assertion that Shiloh was 
not a surprise is accepted as true. To those without professional 
military knowledge they will probably seem more embarrassing and. 
annoying than the admission of the old charge that he was sur- 
prised ; but still, if the contrary assertion be the truth of history, 
it ought to be defended and maintained without regard to the 
logical results of the theory. 

It is very evident that everything that has been heretofore said 
in criticism of Shiloh as a disgraceful surprise, fades into utter 
insignificance before the severity and the justice of the attack 
which those gentlemen who assert that it was not a surprise thus 
bring upon themselves. 
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A general who expects a battle and fails to place his forces in even 
any semblance of a line of battle ; who, being camped in a forest 
where he expects to receive attack, neither cuts down timber, nor 
piles up defences of any sort, nor constructs a rod of rifle pits; who 
camps both his advanced brigades and his supports without relation 
to the force in front and wherever the ground seemed fayorable for 
tenting purposes; who establishes no proper line of pickets or out- 
posts; who distributes neither ammunition nor rations; who makes 
no provision for field hospitals or other care of the wounded; who 
leaves his tents standing on the ground over which he expects to 
fight, and allows his army to sleep in its tents at night without in- 
forming any one that a battle is to open at daylight, is certainly 
a general sui generis in the world’s military history. 

If General Sherman’s position that his army was not surprised at 
Pittsburg Landing be accepted, the known facts of the conflict 
show that it was what can only be adequately described as a strictly 
confidential battle. 

No living veteran of that field can be found who will assert that 
he received any official information from General Sherman, or the 
members of his staff that a battle was to open on Sunday morning 
the 6th of April, 1862. Nor has a member of his staff been dis- 
covered who was intrusted with the secret. Nor has there been 

found thus far, in the search of the records of the war, a scrap of 
paper of any kind from any one upon that field, setting forth that 
the slightest hint of expected battle escaped any one about General 
Sherman's headquarters previous to the opening volleys of the ad- 
yancing Confederate line. 

If a fight, begun under such circumstances, cannot properly be 
designated as a strictly confidential battle, there would seem to be 
no force in language. How fully these confidences were observed 
with respect to the ordnance officers, commissaries, quartermasters, 
the medical corps, and the army as a whole, has already been 
made sufficiently apparent. ‘The same secrecy which was observed 
toward his own army, was also maintained toward the authorities in 
Washington, and toward General Buell who was advancing with 
his division to form a junction with the Army of the Tennessee. 

The War Department had ordered the occupation and fortifica- 
tion of Savannah, on the opposite side of the river, seven miles 
below Pittsburg. The idea was that Grant’s army should remain 
there until General Buell effected a junction. Entrenching tools 
were sent by Halleck as early as the 8th of March to put the posi- 
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tion in proper defence. When the camp at Pittsburg was selected, 
and the forces arranged upon it by General Sherman, the Washing- 
ton authorities were left under the impression that the position 
there was properly intrenched. ‘This appears from the first notifi- 
cation sent by Halleck to Washington announcing the opening of 
the battle, in which, to use his own language to Mr. Stanton, he 
said: “The enemy attacked our works at Pittsburg Landing yes- 
terday, but was repulsed with heavy loss.” 

General Buell was left in entire ignorance of the fact that Grant’s 
army had crossed the river, until about the time the information 
came to him announcing that a battle was in progress, and that his 
services would be acceptable. In fact, on the day before the battle 
he had been notified that there was no need of haste, since the 
Commanding General would not be able to transport his army to the 
south bank of the river before Tuesday of the following week, or 
some later day. On the day before the fight General Buell, then 
approaching the Tennessee River, was notified by General Grant 
that the enemy at and near Corinth was probably sixty or eighty 
thousand strong, but that there would be no attack from that 
quarter. As a matter of fact, however, the entire rebel army was 
then in line of battle along the Union front, less than a mile and a 
half from General Sherman’s headquarters. ‘Che same afternoon, 
that is, the afternoon before the battle opened, General Sherman at 
Pittsburg Landing, notified General Grant at Savannah, that every- 
thing was quiet along the lines, that the enemy had some cavalry in 
front, and that he thought there were two regiments of infantry 
and one battery of artillery about two miles out ; when, as a matter 
of fact, the Confederate line of battle was then continuous from 
Owl Creek to Lick Creek along the front of hisarmy, and half a mile 
nearer than the position assigned in the note to General Grant to a 
possible force of two regiments of Confederate infantry and a bat- 
tery of artillery. Later the same evening he further informed 
General Grant that he did not apprehend anything like an attack 
upon his position, Thus, up to Saturday evening, the authorities 
at Washington, General Halleck at St. Louis, General Buell advane- 
ing to form a junction, and General Grant at his headquarters seven 
miles below the landing, were all in total ignorance of the impend- 
ing battle which General Sherman now insists, and has for more 
than a quarter of a century insisted, was not a surprise to him. 

As indicating the absolute character of the confidences which 
General Sherman observed with himself, and in his dealings with his 
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commanding officer, General Grant, in regard to the battle which he 
expected, it may be said that when General Grant visited General 
Ammen’s brigade, which formed a part of Nelson’s advance troops 
at Savannah, on the afternoon of Friday, General Grant said to his 
old friend Ammen, according to the official report of the latter : 
“ Make the troops comfortable. I will send boats for you Monday 
or Tuesday, or some time early in the week. There will be no 
fighting at Pittsburg Landing. We will have to go to Corinth 
where the rebels are fortified.” 

It is evident that General Grant at Savannah had been thoroughly 
misled by his lieutenant on the field at Pittsburg. So implicit was 
his confidence in General Sherman’s assurance that there would be 
no battle, that on Friday before the Sunday upon which it opened, 
he sent the following to General Prentiss, whose division with that 
of Sherman’s constituted the front of the army at Pittsburg: 


HEADQUARTERS, Division oF West TENN., 
Pirrseure, April, 4, 1862. 
General B. M. Prentiss, Commanding Division. 

I am instructed by General Grant, commanding, to say to you 
that the review of your division will not take place until Tuesday 
next at ten o'clock, A.M. 

(Signed) B. Lagow, 
A id-de- Camp.” 


Instead of holding this review, in less than forty-eight hours 
after the date of the above order, General Prentiss’ entire division 
had been captured ina general battle, and more than a day before 
the hour set for the review, the division had been corralled at Co- 
rinth, nineteen miles away, as prisoners of war. But it served well 
to help conceal the absolute confidences of the battle from General 
Prentiss. 

While it seems to have been very easy for General Sherman to put 
his ideas of having a strictly confidential battle into successful prac- 
tice so far as the authorities at Washington, and General Grant, and 
General Buell were concerned, it was a matter of much more diffi- 
culty to satisfy and quiet the apprehensions of his troops. There 
were many wide-awake officers, and many bright soldiers in the 
ranks, who, observing the indications along the front, became pos- 
sessed with the idea that an attack was imminent. ‘The case of 
Colonel Thomas Worthington of Ohio is perhaps the most notable 
of these. He seemed to be possessed with the idea that a battle 
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should be anything but a confidential affair, and so went about the 
camps loudly proclaiming his belief in an impending attack. It 
required all of General Sherman’s authority and ingenuity even to 
partially suppress him, and subsequently he was tried and unjustly 
disgraced for his criticisms of General Sherman’s management. 

The officer who returned from the scout of Friday evening, which, 
as the result showed, had run directly into the main line of the 
Confederate army deployed for battle, was denounced as a coward 
by General Sherman, in the presence of his associates, for attempt- 
ing to create erroneous misapprehension of the enemy’s presence in 
force, and of his great strength. 

Throughout Saturday a large fatigue party from General Sher- 
man’s division was by his order engaged in cutting a road from his 
front to the crossing of a stream beyond, which, he declared to his 
troops, was designed to facilitate the march of his artillery in the 
advance which the army was about to undertake upon Corinth. In 
view of reiterated assertions that he was not surprised at Shiloh, 
even, though the first battery which opened upon his camp unlim- 
bered in this very road, thus kindly opened for its advance, it must 
be supposed that this was one of his ruses to calm the apprehensions 
of his troops, to conceal the signs of impending battle from them, 
and preserve it as a strictly confidential affair. 

The transactions of this kind were not confined to his own im- 
mediate command, Saturday afternoon was occupied in all the 
divisions by leisurely transferring artillery from one to another, and 
moving and re-establishing camps over the whole field. Since, up 
to this very edge of battle, there was no cooking of extra rations, 
or distribution of artillery or infantry ammunition, or observable 
activity of the medical corps, or of the commissary’s or quartermas- 
ter’s departments, in spite of the impressions which were somewhat 
general in several of the commands that an attack might be ex- 
pected, the army retired to rest on Saturday night with considerable 
confidence in the peaceful character of the situation. 

As late as 9 o’clock on that night General Sherman’s staff, and 
such officers as were visiting about his headquarters from other por- 
tions of the command, were treated to unmeasured ridicule from 
the lips of the general himself, because one of them ventured to 
suggest that the Confederate army was near at hand. 

Even after the battle had opened hotly in front of General Pren- 
tiss, General Sherman labored hard to observe its confidences with 

the reserve divisions. This appears from General McClelland’s 
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official report, which says: ‘‘ Early on the morning of Sunday, the 
6th of April, hearing sharp firing at short intervals on my left and 
front, in the direction of Sherman’s and Prentiss’ divisions, I sent 
a messenger to General Sherman’s headquarters to inquire into the 
cause of it. Soon after, my messenger returned with General 
Sherman’s request that I should send a battalion of my cavalry to 
join one of his for the purpose of discovering the strength and de- 
signs of the enemy.” 

Thus did General Sherman succeed in what must be regarded as 
an attempt on his part to render the coming battle, which he ex- 
pected, confidential in every one of its elements. The only explana- 
tion of this course, unprecedented as it is in military history, is 
probably found in his own subsequent declaration that: ‘ It was 
necessary that a battle, fierce and deadly, to test the manhood of 
the two armies, should come off, and that was as good a place as any. 
It was not then a question of military skill and stategy, but of courage 
and pluck, and I am convinced that every life lost that day to us 
was necessary; for otherwise, at Corinth, at Memphis, at Vicksburg, 
we would have found harder resistance, had we not shown our ene- 
mies, that rude and untutored as we then were, we could fight as 
well as they.” 

But there is another peculiar and interesting branch of this sub- 
ject. General Sherman does not seem to have been satisfied with 
his eminent success in preparing this strictly confidential battle, and 
with allowing the enemy to deliver it at a somewhat unseasonable 
and inconvenient hour, but he has been equally active since the 
war in attempting to conceal the facts of the situation in his camps 
on the Tennessee from the public, and to blot them out from history. 
With his discussions, and the statement of his Memoirs having 
this object in view, the public is familiar. But of his masterpiece 
of work in these directions little is known except among military 
students. This consisted of his preparation and promulgation of 
what he termed a revised map of Shiloh. Its topography is in the 
main correct, since it adopts most of the official map of General 
Halleck’s engineer. But the positions assumed for the troops upon 
it are forced and false in a scandalous degree. It was constructed 
for presentation to the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, at 
its meeting in Cincinnati in 1881. The exposure made of it at that 
time caused it to be withheld from the public with the greatest 
care for a long period, and no one interested in examining it for 
purposes of criticism could by any means obtain a sight of it. It 
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~ thus remained out of sight, except as it could be found in the pro- 


ceedings of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee, until a few 
weeks before General Grant’s death at Mount McGregor. 

When Grant’s article on Shiloh was in course of preparation for 
the Century Magazine, for February, 1885, the editors of that pub- 
lication consulted with him in regard to the proper map of that 
battlefield. After an examination of what is known as the Halleck 
map, prepared from actual surveys on the field immediately after the 
battle, by General Thom of the Engineers, it was accepted as cor- 
rect by General Grant and engraved and published with his article. 
It was found that General Halleck, in forwarding this map to Sec- 
retary Stanton, had thus certified to its accuracy: ‘‘ This map has 
been made from careful surveys, and the positions of the various 
divisions are designated in the precise places which they occupied 
on the ground at the times indicated.” It was also found that the 
notes made by General Sherman himself, from which the locations 
were made, still existed. In asserting the correctness of this map 
General Grant, on the 30th of December, 1884, wrote General Thom 
as follows: ‘In regard to the map which the Century Magazine is 
to use in illustration of the article which I have furnished on the 
battle of Shiloh, I have examined it and see nothing to criticise. 
I was not aware, before the receipt of your first letter, that General 
Sherman had ever criticised your map of the field of Shiloh. Ihave 
not spoken to Sherman on that particular subject recently, nor ever 
that [remember of. The Century, as I understand, has taken the 
official map to illustrate my article.” 

This map was thus adopted by General Grant as a correct map of 
the battle, not only in pursuance of this letter, but as the result of 
a full interview with the editors of the Century Magazine. Since 
it accurately represented the total want of alignment of the troops 
in those forests on the Tennessee, and the haphazard methods of 
camping which were adopted, and, in short, exposed for history, 
with the authority of General Grant himself, the weakness and the 
scandal of that military operation and its surprise, it is not to be 
wondered at that General Sherman, and those friends who have 
assisted him through so many years in attempting to conceal the 
real facts of Shiloh, should have been seriously disconcerted by 
General Grant’s fidelity to history. But they seem to have been 
equal to the occasion. Some weeks before General Grant’s death, a 
note was received by the editors of the Century from Mount Me- 
Gregor, asking that the map of Shiloh in possession of Colonel 
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Dayton, Secretary of the Society of the Army of Tennessee, other- 
wise the Sherman revision, might be substituted for the official map 
of Shiloh which had appeared in the magazine article, and which 
was soon to be incorporated in the Century volumes of war articles. 
Instead of correctly presenting the positions, this distorted map 
represented Sherman and Prentiss as forming a continuous and well 
established front line. A properly ordered second line is also ar- 
ranged upon it ; and reserve divisions are represented in well chosen 
relations to these other lines. In short, the real map of Shiloh, 
which would have represented divisions camped without any regard 
to military order, and without anything which indicated an expecta- 
tion of attack, was transformed into a map which would have done 
credit to a book of tactics. where first and second lines and reserves 
are represented as established according to elementary military prin- 
ciples. Not only was this distortion practised for the front lines 
and the reserves of the first day, but the lines occupied by the 
Army of the Tennessee at the close of the first day’s battle—if the 
term “lines” can possibly be applied to the fragments gathered near 
the Landing at dark—were thrown far in advance of the points to 
which the Army of the Tennessee was really driven. Nelson’s ad- 
vance division of Buell’s army was erased from the map for the 
first day, and Buell’s army was indicated as lying on the opposite 
side of the river, a point which it never occupied since that army— 
with the exception of Nelson’s division—came up from Savannah on 
boats and landed at once on the west bank. Except in its topog- 
raphy, which was taken from the official map, the whole thing is 
misleading and forms one of the most atrocious attempts to falsify 
history known to the discussions connected with the war. 

It cannot be supposed that General Grant was in any degree an 
intelligent party to this change. Indeed, sufficient evidence of this 
appears from the fact that while the Century article on Shiloh is 
reproduced as a chapter in Grant’s Memoirs, the text, which was 
written by General Grant himself from the official map, remained 
unchanged after the substitution of the Sherman map. Thus while 
the false map appears in the Memoirs, the references to the map of 
the field in the text all relate to the official map. It cannot be sup- 
posed that if General Grant were an intelligent actor in this sub- 
stitution of maps, it would not have occurred to him to modify 
the text so asto make it conform to this radical change. ‘Thus were 
the bunglers fully exposed in their work of concealing the truth of 
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history, and attempting to give the weight of General Grant’s 
authority to the distortion. 

General Sherman should know whether he was surprised at Shiloh 
or not. In fact he should be the very fountain of knowledge on 
this point. It is, perhaps, just to him that his persistent declara- 
tions that he was not surprised should be believed. But it is 
not easy to see wherein the acceptance of his assertion can add to 
the lustre of his generalship. 

If the truth of complete surprise had been frankly admitted at 
the time, and the further fact insisted upon, namely, that in spite 
of his surprise, the raw Army of the Tennessee had fought splen- 
didly from daylight to dark, yielding their ground only inch by inch 
till relief came, and final and glorious victory was assured, the 
magnificence of the fighting of these volunteers would have become 
the most prominent and the universally recognized fact of that 
bloody battle. And, in the absence of the prolonged controversies 
which persistent denial of the facts has excited and kept alive, the 
subsequent fame of those who were responsible for the surprise 
would have caused that incident to take its place in history as a 
matter of comparatively little moment to them, 

H. V. Boynron, 


THE WORD AND THE RESPONSE. 


ONE man has a message to deliver, 
Labors till he gives his thought a name, 

When ten thousand dumb hearts throb and quiver 
And leap toward his thought like flame to flame. 


Like a cameo, clear-cut and shining, 

Stands his message; graven deep, and wrought 
Like intaglios, are the hearts divining 

All the truth and beauty of his thought. 


It is good when one man comes, thought-giving, 
Though with feeble tongue or unskilled hand ; 
It is better that somewhere are living 
All the thousand hearts that understand. 


BESSIE CHANDLER. 
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MR. TITTIWIT’S REVOLVER. 


Mr. Tirtiwir raised himself on his elbows and listened. It was 
two o’clock in the morning, and he was lying in bed in his suburban 
lodgings. He did not know how it was he had come to be broad 
awake at that unusal and unearthly hour. 

It was a very dark night, but a gas-lamp in the street threw th. 
shadow of the branch of a tree upon the window blind, and made a 
pale sort of twilight in his room. What had he heard? Whether 
it was a branch breaking, ora crack, or a rip, or a tear, or the furni- 
ture “ giving,” or a floor board springing, or the cat knocking some- 
thing down, he did not know. Or whether it was—there it went 
again! —burglars. 

Even at this trying moment Mr. Tittiwit had a thought of his 
dignity. Ife felt that there was something humiliating about his 
position as he lay there, propped on his elbow, listening out into 
the darkness. 

Almost unconsciously his thoughts wandered to Mr. Broadbelt, 
the manager of the North American Bank, in a branch of which 
Mr. 'Tittiwit was employed. The North American Banking Com- 
pany—we spell them with a capital B & C advisedly—Tittiwit al- 
ways thought of them in capitals—was to him an institution of im- 
maculate grandeur, and Mr. Broadbelt, the manager, was to him 
what Richard Coeur-de-Lion was to the knights who went forth 
crusading in days of yore. Mr. 'Tittiwit formed himself, so to 
speak, upon Mr. Broadbelt. Mr. Broadbelt’s irreproachable aspect, 
dignified manner, and comfortable curves were all reproduced, 
in a small way, in Mr. Tittiwit; so that if their respective 
years had not so closely approximated as they did, you might have 
imagined either that Mr. Tittiwit was Mr. Broadbelt’s son, or that 
Mr. Broadbelt stood in that relation to the hero of this story, and 
had grown several sizes bigger than his father. 

There was no reason, it seemed, why Mr. 'Tittiwit should be broad 
awake and listening in this way. It seemed so strange and out of 
the regular course of things, that Mr. Tittiwit began to wonder 
whether he was himself or somebody else; and to assure himself 
that .he was not dreaming, he began to do several sums in mental 
arithmetic. 

“Six and eight’s fourteen, and nine’s twenty-three, and seven’s 
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thirty. ‘Twelve elevens is a hundred and thirty-two,” said he, in 


a whisper. 

Another low sound! This time it was as though two heavy 
pieces of furniture had been pushed together. 

Mr. 'Tittiwit was not going to be murdered in his bed. He sprang 
out, and instinctively groping about for a weapon, he could find 


nothing more murderous than his umbrella. He grasped it by the 
lower end, and slipping his feet into a pair of heavy boots, he went 


stamping about the room with the heaviest tread of which he was 
capable. People below might have thought that there was a Wild 


West show upstairs, and that the cow boys were just tramping 
around previously to making a start. 

Just at that moment Mr. Tittiwit felt sure he heard footsteps 
down-stairs in the entrance-hall, and rushing to the door he 


opened it and heard somebody go stealthily out of the front door, 
There was something so weird about this, at that time in the morn- 
ing, that it was enough to appal the stoutest heart; and as Mr. Titti- 
wit’s heart did not belong under that category, it was not surprising 
that he plumnped down upon a chair, still grasping his umbrella, and 
looking, with those heavy boots of his showing incongruously at 
the lower extremity of his long robe-de-nuit, a very odd figure. 

By-and-by he grew more courageous and lita candle. Then he 
put on his dressing-gown and cautiously descended the stairs. He 
knew that half way down there hung a pair of old sea-cutlasses that 
had belonged to the great grand- futher of his landlady. They now 
formed a trophy of which that person, who, strange to say, had not 
been waked by the noise Mr. 'Tittiwit had made, was exceedingly 
proud. When he had possessed himself of one of these, he felt more 
able to meet contingencies. It was evident that burglars had been 
there. Every thing in the dining-room was in confusion, and on the 
tuble lay a miscellaneous heap of plunder which the marauders of 
the night had evidently got ready to carry away. Holding his sword 
ready to strike at any unbidden intruder without mercy, Mr. Titti- 
wit carefully explored the entire lower story and basement. ‘There 
was no doubt that the burglars had gone, but somehow he could 
not feel easy in his mind. At last he carefully shut and bolted the 
front door, ‘and, taking down the other cutlass on his way to his 
room, he returned to that fastness, feeling much as Robinson Crusoe 
may be supposed to have felt when, having seen the footprints of 
the savages, he went into his cave and drew the ladder up after 
him. 
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By the time the gray light of the morning began to enter his 
window Mr. 'Tittiwit had come to a fixed resolve. He would have a 
pistol ; yes, a loaded pistol under his pillow, and then if thieves 
came, why so much the worse for the thieves. 

The people who set their clocks by Mr. Tittiwit as he passed 


their doors that morning, set them half an hour fast, for he started 
so much earlier that he might call at the gunsmith’s and pur- 
chase his weapon. And now the wretched consequences of his 


nervous fear began to show themselves, What would the gun- 


smith think? Perhaps he would think that he, Tittiwit, was go- 
ing to murder somebody, or to commit suicide. One could not, as 
a bank clerk, be too particular; a sentence so constantly on Mr. 
Broadbelt’s lips, that Tittiwit had a sort of confused idea that it 
was to be found somewhere in the Bible—or in the Apocrypha at 
least. Suppose Mr. Broadbelt’s neat buggy should come around 
the corner just as he was going into the gunsmith’s, what explana- 
nation could he give? After all, was it necessary to buy a revolver ? 
The idea of burglars seemed much less fearful in the midst of these 
broad-awake, rosy-cheeked, honest people who were going to market 
in their countrified wagons, these newsboys shouting the morning 
papers, these school-children in pinafores, eating concluding slices of 
bread and butter. But Mr. ‘littiwit was too much a man of busi- 
ness to go back upon the resolution he had come to in the solemn 
watches of the night, and so, steeling himself against vacillation, 
he entered the gunsmith’s store. He knew the gunsmith very well 
as a tradesman who kept his banking account with their bank, and 
he was grected by that artificer with that brisk civility which is the 
natural consequence of a good breakfast combined with the earnest 
wish to please an influential and respected customer. 

‘© Oh, Mr. Ramrod,” said 'Tittiwit, “would you let me look at a few 
caps—er I’ve some nephews, you know—er—and boys will be boys.” 

“Caps? Yes, sir, certainly. We keep a few for the agriculturals 
—the farmers can’t go in for breech-loaders these times, you know, 
can they, Mr. Tittiwit ?” 

“No” said Mr. Tittiwit absently, his eye riveted on a very service- 
able-looking revolver that lay in a glass-case on thecounter. “ No,” 
he continued with still greater absence of mind—‘“a farmer can’t 
get into a breech-loader, as you say—er—-still”—here the absence of 
mind came to its greatest pass of absurdity, Tittiwit’s tongue aim- 
lessly carrying on the conversation without any help from his brain 
—‘T should think he might if he was a little one.” 
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**] beg your pardon?” said the gunsmith, staring at him. “1 
don’t quite catch your meaning, sir.” 

** Quite so, I quite agree with you, Mr. Ramrod,”—here Mr. Titti- 
wit’s brain and tongue came within touch of cach other again, and 
by way of making the best of a dimly apprehended bungle, Mr. 
Tittiwit said, with a vigor of conviction almost amounting to sol- 
emnity, “ That has always been my opinion, Mr. Ramrod.” 

The gunsmith drew conclusions of his own from Mr. Tittiwit’s 
manner, and proceeded without remark to display before him a 
number of round boxes of percussion caps, of which Mr. Tittiwit 
selected four. Then he asked to look at the revolver. “Yes,” 
said the gunsmith, “that is a very useful weapon, as you remark, 
sir. Killa man at thirty paces with ease.” ‘“ Indeed!” said Mr. 
Tittiwit, handling the weapon with some trepidation, for he had 
never had a firearm in his hand before in his life. 

“Yes, dead as a herring, sir.” 

**T suppose it was with a similar weapon to this that poor 'T—— 
destroyed himself the other day.” 

“ Exactly similar, sir, as you remark. Sold it to him myself. he 
very fellow to that, sir.” 

“ And I suppose it would be a very good defence against a burglar 
for instance.” 

«The burglar that could stand against that, sir—well, I may say, 
sir, he’d be no common burglar,” said Mr. Ramrod, surveying Mr. 
Tittiwit meditatively. 

Mr. 'Tittiwit purchased the revolver ; it was made up into a par- 
cel along with the percussion caps; and feeling rather nervous lest 
the two should in some unfortunate manner get mixed up and pro- 
duce an explosion, our hero left the warehouse of lethal implements 
and proceeded on his way to the scene of his daily labors. 

Now, strange to say, Mr. Broadbelt, driving into town from his 
country residence, called to-day at the gunmaker’s. The appearance 
in his store of two such luminaries of the financial world as Mr. 
Broadbelt and his chief cashier, and in the same day, too, was as 
the conjunction of two planets of first rate importance to the anx- 
ious and distant gaze of the philosopher who finds relief from the 
littleness of this world in the bigness of that above him. 

“ Good morning, sir; rather strange, sir, who should just ha’ gone 
out, sir, but Mr. Tittiwit, sir.” 

“ Ah?” 
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«Yes, sir; bought a revolver, sir; and if you’ll excuse me, sir, a 
little bit strange and absent in his manner.” | 

Now the gunmaker would not have said this if he had had time _ 
for reflection. The appearance of Mr. Broadbelt had thrown him _ 
off his mental balance. Ramrod was not unaware to the fullest 
possible extent that his account was overdrawn at the bank, and to 
the man whose account is overdrawn the bank manager is a great | 


and awesome and august person, whose eyes seem to see right 
through him. Ramrod felt an uneasy sort of consciousness that if 
he didn’t tell Mr. Broadbelt about Tittiwit, Mr. Broadbelt would 
find it out. 
‘Oh, indeed, an—indigestion,” said the great man, veiling his 
thoughts under an appearance of indifference. 

| 


“Ah, a very bad thing, sir; indigestion. A very bad thing.” | 

‘IT came to see you about that gun, Ramrod,” said the great 
man loftily. ‘It’s a bit too heavy, you know; I want something 
lighter.” As he got into his dog-cart he said to himself, “Strange 
in his manner, eh? And bought a revolver.” 

It was Mr. Broadbelt’s custom after going through the morning’s 
correspondence, to come out of his private office and put himself in 
view in the bank, as though he were standing for his portrait. It 
was a great satisfaction to him to be respectfully regarded bya long 
row of customers. He could see the people pointing to him surrepti- 
tiouslyand saying to others, ‘‘ 'That’s Mr. Broadbelt.” Under these i 
circumstances, with the music of rapidly manipulated coin in his ear, 
Mr. Broadbelt spread himself like a green bay-tree, and was to tlie i 
bank a presence and a power, and to the directors thereof a solace and 
astay. ‘They were often complimentary to him, and on one occasion 
one of them had poetically referred to Mr. Broad belt’s “eagle eye,” 
a phrase which embalmed that director in Mr. Broadbelt’s memory 
for the remainder of his days, and which he held in constant and 
pious remembrance. 

The clerks perhaps objected a little to Mr. Broadbelt’s “eagle 
eye,” and the nervous ones sometimes made mistakes in their count, 
under its influence. It was not strange that our friend Tittiwit 
should feel, on this particular morning, that he wished Mr. Broad- 
belt would be detained in his private office. Every thing seemed 
to go wrong. He was afraid to leave his parcelled-up revolver in 
his coat pocket lest some of those outrageously impudent young 
clerks should get up to tricks with it. So he brought it to the 
counter and deposited it on a shelf there. 
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“Ts this silver ?—a customer’s parcel?” said the cashier next to 
him at the long counter, catching hold of the parcel and weighing 
it in his hand. 

*“That? no; mind your own business,” said Tittiwit tartly. 

“Hello, Tittiwit, what’s wrong, old man? What in the world’s 
the matter with you?” 

** Nothing’s the matter with me, only for goodness’ sake let me 
alone and don’t bother me.” 

He moved the parcel when this adjacent and interfering clerk 
was not looking, and put it on a shelf at his rear, behind some led- 
gers. ‘Tittiwit kept one eye on his cash drawer and the other on 
his parcel. During the first hour he made an error and paid a 
customer five dollars too much, which the latter honestly returned, 
making Tittiwit hot all down his back. While this was taking 
place, a young clerk came and took away all the ledgers behind 
which the fatal parcel was lying. ‘To crown all, just at that time 
he felt that the eagle eye was upon him, for Mr. Broadbelt was 
standing in his monumental attitude, behind him. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Tittiwit,” said the proud possessor of the 
immortalized orb, in a low, insinuating voice that thrilled the unfor- 
tunate clerk to the marrow. 

**Oh, good morning, sir, good morning,” responded Mr. Tittiwit, 
his face wreathed with artificial and sickly smiles. Suppose Mr. 
Broadbelt should go straight up to the parcel and ask what it was, 
and find—good heavens!—find a revolver behind him! 

* And then he turned and saw the parcel, the unprotected and 
unhidden parcel, on the shelf. The big ledgers were gone. Oh, 
that some customer would come in, or a director, or somebody, and 
summon Mr. Broadbelt toa private conference in his office ! 

On going to the bank that morning Mr. Broadbelt had summoned 
the Scotch bank-porter, Jamieson, a pensioner, a long-trusted 
servant, and a man of much force of character, and had said to 
him, ‘‘ Jamieson, keep your eye on Mr. Tittiwit to-day.” No more. 
But Jamieson knew what was expected of him as well as if his 
chief had spoken volumes. 

At last Tittiwit, feeling the electric glances of the eagle eye up 
and down his vertebre, desperately grasped the parcel and said, 
with the face of an unpractised liar, as he passed Mr. Broadbelt, 

“*T must take my sandwiches away ; I’ve brought them here by 
mistake—they’ll get dry.” ‘Then he wondered what Mr. Broad- 
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belt would think of his impudence in talking to him about his 
sandwiches. 

“Ah? I thought you lunched at the Falcon restaurant.” 

“Yes, I do generally ; but—but—they’ve got the paper-hangers 
there to-day; they’re doing the room up, so we are obliged to shift 
for to-day as we can,” replied Tittiwit. 

“Ah? That seems queer. That isn’t business. I should have 
thought the Falcon people would have known better than to turn 
their customers adrift even for a day.” 

“Yes, you are right, sir; I said the same thing to the restaurant 
keeper.” 

Talk of the devil and he’s sure to appear; there is the restau- 
rant keeper—the Falcon man, just coming to the counter. I’ve a 
good mind to speak to him about it,” said Mr. Broadbelt. 

Oh, the agony of that moment to the temporarily tortuous 
Tittiwit ! He took asolemn mental vow that if Heaven would only 
deliver him from this coil, he would always stick to the truth after 
this. One of the directors came in at that moment and bore away 
the Aquiline Eye to the private room. ‘Tittiwit breathed again, 
and knew from that time what an angel was. At any rate the 
director was one. 

He took the parcel, and with a boldness born of fear he went 
straight to the sub-manager’s office. 

** Mr. Wiggins,” he said, apologetically, * 1 shall be mueh obliged 
if you will allow me to leave this parcel here; if 1 can put it some- 
where where it will be safe I shall be glad.” 

“ Certainly ; Vl lock it up in a drawer,” said Mr. Wiggins, with 
frigid politeness. Mr. Wiggins thought he had an Eagle Eye too, 
and he noted Mr. Tittiwit’s appearance. 

“You don’t look up to the mark, Tittiwit; what’s wrong with 
you? You're off color altogether.” 

‘Oh, a mere nothing,” said the unfortunate Tittiwit. 

And now he hurriedly reflected that he had implied to Mr. Broad- 
belt that the parcel contained sandwiches. Suppose Mr. Broadbelt 
should get to talking to Mr. Wiggins about the parcel and say how 
funny it was that he, Tittiwit, should bring sandwiches to the bank, 
when he had lunched at the same place for years. They might 
open the parcel. 

He must have some sandwiches. Pulling himself together, he 
went to Jamieson, and giving him some silver told him to go out 
and get him half a dozen sandwiches, made into a brown paper 
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parcel. “ Mind,” he said, ‘‘not a white paper parcel ; he might be 
called out, and he liked to be respectable—a brown paper parcel.” 

‘* All right, sir,” said the man, and disappeared, Coming back 
Mr. Broadbelt met him. 

“Well, Jamieson,” said the manager, “ have you noticed anything 
peculiar about Mr. Tittiwit this morning ?” 

‘© No, sir, only he’s just sent me for sandwiches, and here they are, 
and I was to be particular and have ’em wrapped up in a brown 
paper.” 

‘Sandwiches again? All right. Let me know if anything else 
transpires, Jamieson.” 

“Yes, sit.” 

Meanwhile Mr. Tittiwit had gone back to his counter. Fortu- 
nately, as he thought, the keeper of the Falcon restaurant was still 
there, waiting for his turn. 

“T want to speak to you before you go,’ 

** Certainly.” 

Tittiwit, having made a second mistake in his eash—this time of 
$50, such an event as had not previously occurred in his banking 
career, and which did not come to light till afterwards—beckoned 
the landlord to a part of the counter not occupied by the banking 
public of that morning, and at once began upon him in this wise: 

** Tsay, Johnson, you must have that dining-room of yours done 
up—papered and painted, you know. — It’s in a fearfully dirty state ; 
get the paper-hangers to work at once.” 

**Papered, Mr. Tittiwit, why it isn’t a month since I had it 
done.” 

** Not a month, nonsense! Why it’s perfectly dirty, and the man 
that did it’s a fraud. Tlave it done again. You must have it 
done, Johnson, and done at once. Get the paper-hangers at work 
this very day.” 

The man stared, and stolidly beckoned a man far down the 
counter. ‘Tittiwit felt sick as he saw this man, a well-known 
painter and decorator of the city, coming towards him. 

** Here, Potts, Mr. 'Tittiwit says your work’s no good; says my 
dining-room wants doing again.” 

“Sir!” said the decorator, a concentrated force of injured virtue 
in his face. ‘* Yes,” said Tittiwit, losing his head altogether, 
“what I say is, that work of that sort is a disgrace to the city, 
and I’m surprised at your owning to have done it.” 


said Tittiwit earnestly. 
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“You will hear from me again, sir,” said the decorator, white 
with rage. 

* Now, Mr. Tittiwit, are you coming ?” said the cashier next him, 
“several customers waiting.” 

“Yes,” roared Tittiwit, ’m coming.” 

Yes, he positively roared. 'Tittiwit the irreproachable, Tittiwit 
the proper, roared. 

But before he went he said to the landlord, ‘* Look here! I’ve 
got a bet on; you must paper that room. Get the paper-hangers 
at work within one hour and I'll give you $50. Here it is,” and 
the poor little man threw a $50 bill across the counter to the Falcon 
man and ran back to his post. 

As soon as he had cleared his counter he ran to the sub-manager’s 
office to exchange the parcels, lest the fact should be discovered 
that the one he had left with Mr. Wiggins contained, not sand- 
wiches, but a revolver. On opening the door he found to his 
horror that Mr. Broadbelt and the sub-manager were closeted 
together. 

What had transpired was this: 

“Have you noticed anything peculiar about Tittiwit to-day?” 
Mr. Broadbelt had said. 

* Well, I thought he looked rather peculiar and seemed strange 
in his manner,” replied Mr. Wiggins, ‘‘and he came and left a 
parcel with me and asked me to take care of it.” 

* Ah—his sandwiches.” 

**'Too heavy for sandwiches—here it is.” 

“Yes, too heavy for sandwiches,” said Mr. Broadbelt, taking it 
in his hand. ‘*I don’t like opening a fellow’s parcels, but upon my 
word! I think either Tittiwit’s going off his head or his accounts 
are wrong, or something.” 

“ Tittiwit? Never !” 

“Well, I'm afraid so.” 

By this time Mr. Broadbelt had opened the parcel and brought 
to light the revolver and the boxes of caps. 

**Just as [ thought—the fellow’s done something, as sure as a 
gun.” 

Mr. Broadbelt wrapped up the parcel again and replaced it in 
the drawer. Then he went to his office. Tittiwit, now feeling 
like a hunted murderer, or at the very least a ‘ wanted” forger, 
watched the manager out of Mr. Wiggins’s office, and instantly 
presented himself before the sub-manager. 
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* Oh, Mr. Wiggins,” he said, * 1 left the wrong parcel with you: 
will you allow me to exchange it?” The sub-manager regarded 
him with a searching glance and gave him the parcel, receiving in 
return the parcel of sandwiches, which, as soon as Tittiwit had gone, 
he proceeded to open ; for what a manager has done a sub-manager 
may do, all the world over. Then he wrote a little note in pencil, 
“'T’. has just fetched away the revolver and left with me a paper 
of sandwiches.” Summoning the porter by touching a bell, he sent 
this note to Mr. Broadbelt. During this time Mr. Tittiwit was 
standing at the counter paying cheques with his right hand and 
undoing the parcel in the side pocket of his office jacket with his 
left. The parcel, he felt, was too bulky ; if he could only get rid of 
the caps all might yet be well. 

As luck would have it, a rosy-cheeked oftice-boy at length stood 
alone at the counter before him. ‘Tittiwit paid his cheque, and 
then, winking at him in a famliar manner, said : 

** You wouldn’t like a box of caps, would you?” 

Oh, shouldn’t I, just !” 

** Well, PI give you one—here ;* and he handed him a round tin 
box across the counter. 

‘Thank you, kindly, sir, I’m sure,” said the boy, all smiles, 

** You couldn’t do with another ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir ; if it wouldn’t be making too free.” 

** Well, here’s another ; you didn’t know I was in the cap line ?” 

**No,sir, didn’t. Thank you, sir, ’m sure.” And then it flashed 
across Tittiwit that he had added another lie to his list of transgres- 
sions, and only got rid of two boxes of caps at that. And then it 
also came upon him that the rosy-cheeked boy was in the offices of 
Messrs. Tody & Jewell, lawyers to the bank. Of course that boy 
would tell the junior clerks that there was an awfully nice fellow at 
the bank who was in the cap line, and had just given him two whole 
boxes of caps, and the juniors would tell the seniors, and so it would 
be drawn upward by that sort of capillary attraction which princi- 
pals exert, to the great Tody himself, who would come down upon 
him like a half-hundred of bricks. He was rapidly becoming 
desperate and uncalculating. Just then the managers’ bell rang, 
and a moment afterward the message came to him, 

“Mr. Tittiwit, Mr. Broadbelt wants you.” 

Reason and prudence now temporarily left their throne in Myr. 
Tittiwit’s brain. For feeling that he must get rid of the remain- 
ing two boxes of caps at all hazards, the idiotic idea occurred to him 
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that he would throw them into the hydraulic elevator, whereby 
bullion and account-books came up from the Hades which under- 
lies all bank-dom. Of course they missed and hit the side of the 
elevator in going down, and one box broke and scattered itself ina 
perfectly miraculous way underneath and round the elevator ; and 
Tittiwit, now a comparative lunatic, caught the catch of the dread- 
ful thing with his boot as he tried to get past it, and sent the iron 
cage thundering down upon those devoted caps. ‘They were very 
good caps, large in size, and there was an explosion, and people 
called out Dynamite!” Murder!” Save me!” A pretty school- 
mistress fainted right off into the arms of a young curate who was 
waiting for his quarter’s salary; and the pretty governess’s em- 
ployer, a portly spinster of forty-five, essaying to follow her example, 
swooned backwards at a thin young man, who was a craven and 
let her fall on her back, fortunately on the india-rubber mat. 
Policeman rushed in as if they were at a circus in the harlequinade, 
and leaped the counters, determined to do or die. And in the 
midst of it all, and having actually, in the madness of the moment, 
shifted the pistol into his right-hand pocket, where he grasped it 
with the tenacious grip of insanity, Tittiwit staggered into Mr. 
Broadbelt’s office. 

The manager looked as white as if he had started in the statue 
line for good and all, but there was no statuesque repose about his 
attitude. When Tittiwit came in, he held up a ledger shield-wise 
before him and yelled “murder;” and the Eagle Eye appeared like 
that of a pigeon which beholds a rattlesnake. And in far less time 
than it takes to write this account of it, Tittiwit, small and sparrow- 
like as he was, was grasped by four policemen and his hand was drawn 
from his pocket, still grasping the revolver ! 

Half an hour later a fly left the bank for the police office. It 
was a tight squeeze for poor Tittiwit between two stout policemen. 
But that was the position he occupied. 

He was bailed out. An eminent surgeon saw him and thought 
he ought to be hanged, and didn’t change his opinion till another 
eminent surgeon saw him and said something entirely different. 
And while they were discussing it, a third luminary of medical 
science, and a burly, drove down, laid a plump forefinger on poor 
Tittiwit’s pulse, and said, “ Nonsense, of course ; I'll bail him myself.” 
And he charged fifty dollars for it, too, with great promptness. 

Tt was some weeks after this that poor Tittiwit lay on his bed in 
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a house at the seaside. He had said he thought he should like to 
go to the sea side, and he was being attended by his dear, old mother. 

‘Yes, I think I can bear it, now,” he said in a faint voice. 

“T will write, then,” said his mother. 

And the very next day Mr. Broadbelt drove over ; for he was also 
at the seaside, ten miles off, and noi sorry to have something to do. 
And so the great man came and sat by the little man’s bed and 
was quite kind to him, and asked the little invalid quite tenderly, 
if there was anything he would like to say to him. And then 
Tittiwit told a plain and unvarnished history of the whole circum- 
stances of that revolver, and how he had lied and lied again, and so 
had been led on from bad to worse. And Mr. Broadbelt grasped 
Tittiwit’s hand, and said, ‘‘ Tittiwit, I believe you.” 

And poor little Tittiwit was so touched at this that he cried, 
being weak, and his mother got his pocket-handkerchief from under 
his pillow and wiped his eyes as she had done forty years before, 
and if you'll believe me, she was quite pleased to do it. For what- 
ever the revolver had done, it had at any rate put her son in such a 
position that she could show she really was his mother, and of 
course she held that he had acted like a hero all the way through. 

‘*T suppose you haven’t got the revolver, sir, have you ?” said 
Tittiwit, at length. 

“Yes, I have. Not loaded, of course. You see it’s the first time 
I’ve had one in such close proximity to me, Tittiwit, and I thought 
it would be a sort of—what-do-you-call-it ?” 

A warning. sir?” 

“Oh, not a warning ; a—a thingumbob—what in the world is it ?— 
a trophy? Ah, that’s it—a sort of trophy, you know.” 

Very well, sir,” said Tittiwit resignedly. 

And so that was the end of Mr. Tittiwit’s revolver. In due time 
Mr. Tittiwit was reinstated in his former position, where he is to 
be seen carefully discharging his duties, by anybody who goes into 
the office of the banking company which he has served so long and 
so faithfully. He has quite made up his mind that, burglars or no 
burglars, firearms are not in his way. 

BERNARD McEvoy. 
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THE COMING SUBJECTION OF MAN. 


My knowledge of literary form is so slight that it is with great 
diffidence I take up my pen, and were it not for the importance of 
what I have to say I should not dare attempt so unusual a feat as 
writing an article for a magazine. But the discovery I have stum- 
bled upon is so curious and important that, despite my misgivings, 
I feel that my duty to humanity requires I should make it public. 

My course at the university was a scientific one, and since leay- 
ing the academic shades my time and attention have been entirely 
devoted to the study of the habits and functions of insects. Men 
eminent in science have seen fit to speak in terms of praise concern- 
ing two papers I have read before the Academy of Sciences, on the 
«Social Economy of Bees,” and “'The Importance of the Antenne 
in Communications between Insects.” They were too technical to 
appeal to the unscientific world, so that I have not the conscious- 
ness of familiarity with my public to support me under the ordeal 
of appearing in the 7é/e of warning prophet. I have endeavored to 
free this warning as much as possible, from all technical terms or 
scientific methods of speech, for my great desire is, first of all, that 
it should be read ; and I know by experience that the careless gen- 
eral reader will never pick his way through the thorns of technicali- 
ties, no matter what beautiful sleeping truths may lie behind them 
—dormant for a hundred, aye, a thousand years. 

But to dispense with preliminaries, I will say at once that about 
two years ago the idea suggested itself to me that by the use of the 
microphone I might possibly ascertain whether, when a couple of 
ants visibly conversed by rubbing together their antenne, they pro- 
duced any sound whatever—a sound, of course, far too slight to 
reach the human ear. The microphone, I may venture to explain 
to those who have not carefully followed the later triumphs of elec- 
trical invention, is an instrument designed to magnify sounds. For 
example, if a fly is allowed to walk across the sounding-board of 
this instrument the sound is like the tramping of a horse ; or rather, 
owing to the suction of its feet, which enables it to walk up 
smooth surfaces, the sound is like that of a horse walking in deep, 
thick mud. It will readily be seen that such an instrument allows 
of the catching of vibrations which are too feeble to affect the un- 
assisted tympanum of the human ear. J experimented with ants 
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for some time without achieving any considerable success, other 
than the perception that a slight crispation accompanies a conver- 
sation carried on by means of the antenne. Being balked in this 
direction, I then conceived the idea of experimenting with bees. 
Here I was rewarded with a sudden and most astonishing success. 
As is well known, the humming sound given out by bees is produced 
by the movements of the wings, not alone in flying, for the bee still 
hums while walking over the petals of a flower. These sounds, 
when given forth by a bee walking upon the sounding-board of a 
microphone, I found to be as loud as the tones of a shrill voice. 
After much careful attention I also discovered, to my unspeakable 
surprise, that these sounds were arbitrary, were governed by certain 
noticeable modulations, and were in fact, as I soon guessed, a 
series of noises by which they conveyed their wants and intentions 
to each other. 

I will not detail the long series of experiments by which I con- 
vinced myself of the truth of this conjecture ; but no sooner had I 
done so than I became consumed with a desire to gain some definite 
idea of the meaning of each one of these sounds. I began by put- 
ting two bees upon the sounding-board, noting down the sounds 
stenographically, and then observing, with the utmost care, the ac- 
tion taken by one bee in obedience to the sounds made by his fel- 
low. By this method I was enabled to make some faint guess 
at the meaning of certain sets of sounds, and the intelligence they 
conyeyed from one bee to another. The process was one of infinite 
tediousness and labor, as may be guessed when I say that for eigh- 
teen months I worked at these experiments, averaging fourteen 
hours a day. For, after I had gathered an immense bulk of notes, 
much greater toil was necessary to reduce them to form and gain a 
clear idea of the meaning of the sounds, their relation to each 
other, and the intelligence conveyed by certain arrangements of 
them. It seems like a plagiarism from the old folk-tales to assert 
that at the end of two years I had learned the language of the bees; 
but this is not the first occasion upon which science has verified the 
old, blind guesses of fiction. 

Their language is— but I dare not trust myself to speak of it: 
first, because I lack space ; and secondly, because I am preparing an 
elaborate paper upon the subject to be read before the Academy of 
Sciences, and this fascinating topic is there more fully and lucidly 
treated than is possible within the limits of a magazine article. 
After arriving at a comprehension of what was said, and picking up 
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many tantalizing fragments of information by what might be called 
scientific eavesdropping, I became possessed of an intense desire to 
solve, by questioning the bees, some of the problems in their social 
economy which have puzzled all investigators. The labor of com- 
posing for myself an instrument of horse-hair and whale-bone (fully 
described in the paper to be read before the Academy), which would 
give me the power of reproducing the simple sounds of the bee 
language, was but a trifle as compared with my efforts to first learn 
that language, and occupied me but a brief space. 

My first experiment at conversing was with a drone—a member 
of the hive that had furnished me with subjects for investigation. 
The attempt was only partially successful at first; but the revela- 
tions I extracted from this insect were so remarkable, that I made 
him the subject of all further questionings, and from him I derived 
the facts which I here present as a warning to my fellow-man. 
The folowing was secured by fragments ; and I have, for the greater 
convenience of my readers, condensed the substance of many con- 
versations, eliminated extraneous details, and presented it in as 
compact and convenient a form as possible. 

This very intelligent insect said: ‘‘ Our civilization is of vast 
age. Almost from the first we were gathered into communities, 
the methods of organizing which have undergone the most radical 
fluctuations. You will be surprised to learn that though many 
thousand years ago our form of government was monarchical as at 
present, the sovereign instead of being a queen was invariably of my 
own sex. And not only was this true, but also the females in most 
hives were fewer in number than the males, and did not work at 
collecting honey ; they were occupied at home in laying eggs and 
caring for the young. The work of building the comb and collect- 
ing honey was entirely performed by male bees. I am proud to 
say the hexagonal school of comb architecture was mvented and 
perfected during the male régime, and so far has never been im- 
proved upon. There was a queen, of course ; but she performed 
only the duties of consort to the king, and of bringing forth eggs 
which contained the germs of future sovereigns. 

** Possibly the regulations concerning the lives of the females were 
somewhat onerous. It is at least certain that they passed their 
whole existence within the hive in which they happened to be 
born. They ate the honey provided by the males, reared their 
offspring, and never sallied forth for either work or play. When 
a new hive was formed by a young colony, the females were hastily 
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conducted to the home prepared and selected by the males, were at 
once incarcerated, and never saw the outer world again. The males, 
of course, in their search for food went everywhere, and it was not 
infrequent for them to endeavor to enter other hives ; but a very 
strict guard was kept at the entrance, and the enterprise was always 
attended with danger. 

«© In course of time the hereditary monarchical form of domina- 
tion became modified, and during the period of turbulence which 
marked the transition to elective monarchy, the strictness of the 
regulations concerning the females was somewhat relaxed. It was 
at that period also, when, in many hives, the number of males had 
been reduced by war, that the older and more robust females were 
permitted to make short excursions from the hive to procure the 
necessary food to keep the young bees alive. Monarchy was finally 
quite abolished in all the communities, and the form of government 
became entirely democratic. This was followed by an abolition of 
all the old rules governing females; they began to share in the 
search for food, and took upon themselves the duties of paternity 
also. As a result of this more active life on their part, the number 
of eggs hatching females began to exceed those producing males ; 
and with the growing preponderance of their sex they began to in- 
sist upon having a voice in the government of the hive. 

“This was strenuously resisted at the time, but at length their 
importunities prevailed ; and ere-long, from the superiority of their 
numbers, the election of the Grand Master Bee lay virtually in 
their hands. It was not long before the idea of a female ruler was 
suggested and eventually carried out. No male ever again gov- 
erned. 

‘«The democratic government lasted a long while, but in time a 
return was made to a nominal sovereignty, though the power in re- 
ality remains in the hands of the workers. The whole economy of 
our social system was slowly but surely revolutionized. War was 
abolished, and by the ever-increasing preponderance of females the 
business of providing for the hives was taken out of our hands. As 
the females became more and more industrious and obliged to 
make longer excursions for food, the cares of maternity became 
more burdensome, and the workers shirked it, leaving a few to per- 
form this duty. Finally, by long process of selection it devolved 
upon one female, who was rewarded by a position of nominal soy- 
reignty. The workers having abandoned the duties, lost in great 
part the functions of maternity. and became what vou see them 
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now. There being but one real female in each hive, and war being 
forbidden, it became the custom of the workers to destroy the 
greater number of the young males, leaving only a few subordinate 
individuals called drones. 

“TI sometimes rebel in spirit against the degradation of my sex, 
but masculine indifference and the long habit of subjection has so 
enfeebled us that any attempt to regain equality would be fruit- 
less. There is nothing left for us but to eat, idle, and be content.” 

As I slowly pieced together this remarkable history, I was over- 
come by the hideous suggestions for humanity it contained. It 
became evident at once that my plain duty pointed towards the 
immediate communication of my discovery in the most public man- 
ner possible ; and, as I am informed by those familiar with such 
matters, that the literary serials reach a prodigious number of read- 
ers, I have endeavored to overcome the reluctance arising from 
ignorance of the graces of style and the form best suited to such 
publications, and through their means convey this pregnant warning 
to my sex while it is yet time. 

ELIZABETH BISLAND. 


TO HELENA. 


WHENE'ER I gaze upon thy beauteous face, 
Free from the touch of all terrestrial taint, 
With soft smiles haloed, like a praying saint, 
A beaming scrap of Paradise’s grace, 
Within its charming contour I can trace 
A long-lost look that memory scarce can paint— 
Something ethereal and divinely faint, 
That cannot appertain unto our race. 


I feel that by some wondrous avatar, 
Some strange metempsychosis most sublime, 
Bright Aphrodite, rising from the sea, 
Has gazed upon thee from her love-lit star; 
And, eager to transmit her charms to time, 
Has made Greek Helen breathe again in thee. 
F. S. Sa.tus. 
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AN ELECTRIC FLASH. 


I wet Franz Heilau in Vienna. ‘There was much in common be- 
‘ween us; our tastes and ambitions were alike, and drew us together. 
Ve attended the same medical clinics, and of all our studies pre- 
ferred surgery. Even our points of difference seemed compensa- 
tory ; he spoke English imperfectly, and I wished to master good 
German. We naturally united our interests, frequented the cafés 
together, spoke German alone on alternate days, English only on 
every other, and from all this a warm friendship resulted. 

An Alsatian, he had no great love for Germany, and purposed, 
on finishing his studies, to follow a number of his compatriots to 
America; in short, he returned with me, and we located in the 
same Southern city. Electricity in all its forms had been a mutual 
study and bond of interest between us. I had been a telegrapher 
in the Army of the Potomac ; he had served in the same line in the 
siege of Paris, and both of us were now profoundly interested in the 
novel uses of the subtle fluid in surgery. We ran a short wire be- 
tween our offices, and, conversing daily by means of it, maintained 
our intimacy unbroken. 

On the introduction of the telephone we discarded our Morse 
instruments, although in bad weather we often found that by tap- 
ping the Morse language on the transmitter we could freely con- 
verse when the voice could not be heard. Meanwhile, Heilau had 
secured a good practice among his countrymen, and I was also 
doing well. Our telephones remained on the same line. _ 'T'wo bells 
called his office, three bells mine, and the central exchange re- 
sponded to one ring. We found the telephone a not unmixed 
blessing ; it was foo convenient—for our patients. They would call 
us up at all hours, ‘‘just to try the instruments,” or to ask some 
trivial question, the operator ringing so sharply and rapidly that it 
seemed the bells must be ruined, as our tempers were. On one 
oceasion the operator gave Heilau a call intended for the horse 
doctor, and he rode ten miles at night to see a “ patient very sick,” 
which turned out to be a cow. These experiences continued un- 
improved unti! the spring of 1885. We therefore noted with 
peculiar interest the presence of a new voice, a quicker intelli- 
genes, at the central station. and found it vastly easier to respond 
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to a disagreeable call when the bell rang gently and a sweet voice 
greeted ours. After that we sent presents of flowers to our new 
operator. We knew her only as a voice, but that had such a charm- 
ing personality and such a distinct individuality about it that it 
seemed—to me at least—to be a complete existence in itself. In- 
deed, I have often wondered if the disembodied voice might not 
be the truest interpreter of the soul. Heilau, however, whether on 
account of his more artistic temperament or romantic imagination, 
was not satisfied to rest content with the voice alone, but clothed 
it in a seraph’s form. She should have ‘‘ golden hair, starry eyes, 
the face of a Greek goddess, complexion pearl, form divine,” he 
declared with fervor ; adding that he would seek out the owner of 
the voice and confirm these conceptions of his ideal. I made in- 
quiry, and learned that the young girl’s name was Willis—Gene- 
vieve Willis, and that her companions called her Veivie. The 
superintendent spoke highly of her; said she was a good girl, of 
pleasant manners, though somewhat shy and reserved ; but that 
was not to be wondered at, considering that she appeared painfully 
conscious of a personal blemish—a red stain or “ port-wine” mark 
on the right side of her face.” So much the telephone manager, 
who was a patient of mine, told me. I learned afterward that the 
‘*mother’s-mark ” had been caused, ere the child’s birth, by her 
mother’s fright on beholding her husband brought in from one of 
the battle-fields of the civil war, dying, with a ghastly sabre cut 
from which the red blood was flowing. Pondering on this and its 
possible effect on my friend’s ideal, and debating with myself 
whether to inform him of it as we walked together one day, he 
suddenly clutched my arm and exclaimed, “ Look there! is she not 
glorious ?” Following the direction of his eyes, I saw indeed a 
lovely girl. Her form was tall and graceful, and the light-blue 
robe she wore set off the golden hair and creamy complexion won- 


drously. The left side of her face was toward us, and was clear. 


as ivory, the profile perfect. I left Heilau standing entranced in 
contemplation of this vision, and hurried on. An urgent case re- 
quired my presence; indeed, I did not care to witness the shock of 
disappointment which he must inevitably feel on beholding the re- 
verse of that lovely medallion. . 

I found him in my study when I reached home. He looked 
strange ; I perceived that he had seen the port-wine mark or nevus, 
as physicians call it ; and yet the frown on his brow was not that of 
dismay, but rather the concentrated, thoughtful expression of the 
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“studious German. ‘* Gale,” he said (my name is Galen), “is there 


no cure for nevus?” ‘ Nothing reliable,” I replied ; “not for that 
kind. If it were more prominent you could ligature the vessels; but 
here, where the purplish stain is caused by the blood showing in a 
network of enlarged though fine veins, I don’t see how you can 
obliterate them without leaving a scar more unsightly than the 
mother’s-mark.” ‘‘ Have you tried the freezing process ?” he asked. 
“Yes,” said I; “I have frozen the skin with ether spray, and cut 
through it parallel and cross-lines like the ‘hatching’ of a shaded 
drawing, and it has failed with me. Others may be more success- 
ful.” “Well,” said he, ‘‘I have tried, or seen tried, burning with 
a sun-glass, tattooing with croton-oil, and all the other methods 
that are on record. ‘They generally fail ; yet, Herr Doctor, there 
ought to be a cure for this! Shall we, who in the light of modern 
surgery, carry the knife with impunity to the most vital parts of 
the frame, stand powerless before a surface deformity like this? 
Nein! Mein Gott! Es kann nicht, soll nicht sein’ His excite- 
ment found English inadequate to express it. “ Well,” said I, “ the 
radiant light of modern progress is undoubtedly electrical; look to 
that.” Whereupon he left. 

A few days afterward he rang the telephone bell sharply and 
resumed the subject, referring to the modus operandi of electro- 
plating, the attested instances of the imprinting of figures of 
trees and other objects on the skin by the electric fluid during 
thunderstorms, and particularly the removal of superfiuous hair 
from the face by the electric needle. I, too, became deeply in- 
terested. The matter of figures of trees and other natural objects 
photographed on the body as on a negative plate to the mi- 
nutest detail of leaf and twig, seemed horribly fascinating. In 
vain I searched all the available records of these singular phe- 
nomena for a satisfactory explanation. It seemed to be agreed 
that the picture was -roduced, not by the direct thunderbolt, but 
by the return discharge from earth. Beyond this, however, ne 
plausible theory had been broached, nor, I believe, has yet been. 

Having been called out of town about this time, to attend a pa- 
tient who had been injured in a collision, and with whom I was 
compelled to remajn a month, I was not surprised on my return 
to find Miss Willis undergoing, at the hands of Dr. Heilan, treat- 
ment by electricity for the nevus. It appeared to be a very pain- 
ful operation, and not wholly successful ; Franz seemed discouraged. 
The voung lady had already tried the more familiar methods of 
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treatment in vain when he had made her acquaintance. The blem- 
ish had been a source of extreme mortification to her from child- 
hood. She had assented to a trial of the new experiment without 
much hope, but cheerfully endured the pain. She blushed as she 
said this, in the charming voice I already knew, and I wondered 
not that my romantic friend was bewitched. 

At intervals subsequently, he told me that his efforts to deaden 
the pain by cocoaine had not been very successful, and that the 
needle process was extremely tedious, although the lovely patient 
had encouraged him to persevere, saying in her own witching man- 
ner, that she already ‘* discerned an oasis or two in the desert.” 

He was sure that the mark could be obliterated by electricity if 
he dared use a sufficient quantity. She had already borne the 
current from a battery of sixteen cells, but he was fearful that 
more would endanger her life. 

It now became apparent to me that Franz had a stronger motive 
than scientific achievement to urge him on. I had been aware of 
his infatuation from the first; saw it ripen into love, deep, pro- 
found ; but knew no reason why he should not win his bride and 
overlook the slight blemish which now appeared to me to rather 
add piquancy to the otherwise too perfect features of Veivie. I 
began to fear he was becoming a monomaniac. But I soon learned 
that the hesitafion was not on his side ; for, when speaking to her 
with the privilege of a brother who loved them both, she confided 
to me that she was not insensible to his devotion, but pride forbade 
her listening to it while the nevus remained. 

“*T shall never marry with this fearful dower,” she said, and coy- 
ered her face with her hands as she sobbed convulsively. I feared 
the effect of this strain upon Franz’s mind when he confided to me 
that insanity was not unknown in his family. Mysterious Provi- 
dence! thought I. Perchance a mark like hers has been imprinted 
on his brain by preceding generations, and attracts him by some 
intangible magnetism toward its counterpart, which he would de- 
stroy. Heilau now began to exhibit more alarming symptoms. It 
was on the evening of the 31st of August, 1885, that their mani- 
festations exploded with unusual violence. I was with him, con- 
versing on recent surgical discoveries, on which subject he was per- 
fectly rational, when about 9.40 p.m. he started up suddenly, his 
whole frame in a quiver of excitement, and cried, “ It is coming! 
I feel the electricity which Mother Earth has stored in her bosom 
for centuries, like lightning in my nerves! One touch of this hand 
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now, and the nevus is cured!” He sprang to the telephone, which 


rang out a strenuous peal as he approached it. The laws of force 
seemed annihilated. Without lifting the hand-phone from its 
place, he shouted “‘Veivie!” and her voice came back resounding 
in the room. 

But the building tottered, the earth reeled, a mysterious, rum- 
bling roar broke on the air, a ball of fire flashed from the telephone 
and split in ten thousand glowing sparks around us. I knew no 
more. When I slowly regained consciousness, daylight was stream- 
ing through gaping walls, and lighting up a ghastly ruin. It was 
a miracle we were not crushed. I shook myself together, profcs- 
sional instinct assuring me that beyond the intense nervous shock, 
I was uninjured, and at once looked about for my friend. I found 
him protected like myself by the beams of the floor above, which 
in falling rested by their ends against the wall, and formed a tri- 
angular space in which we had lain. But Franz lay stretched ap- 
parently lifeless upon his right side. I placed my finger on his 
pulse, and thought it fluttered. Gently turning him so that I 
might listen to his heart, I glanced at his face and started back 
amazed ; for there, clearly imprinted on the right cheek, was a 
purple stain precisely similar to that on the face of his love. I 
found a feeble beating of his heart, and hastily administered stimu- 
lants from my pocket-case. While thus engaged, I heard the rustle 
of garments ; light footsteps tripped over the débris. A girl’s form 
sank kneeling by him, an angelic face lifted itself appealingly to 
me, and oh, amazement! Could this be Veivie? The port-wine 
mark was entirely gone! The face was as bright and clear as that 
of a seraph. 

‘*O doctor, save him!” was all she said. And seeing that now 
indeed there was a double value in his life, I redoubled my ef- 
forts, injecting powerful stimulants into his arms by the hypoder- 
mic needle, while Veivie bathed his temples with spirits from my 
flask. 

Presently our efforts were rewarded ; he opened his eyes, gazed 
an instant on the sweet face above him, murmured, ‘ Heaven!” 
and relapsed into unconsciousness. As soon as the panic which 
the earthquake had caused among the people would permit of 
securing assistance, we had him tenderly removed through the 
ruin-encumbered streets to my quarters, which fortunately still 
stood uninjured amid the fallen buildings around, and for days 
he seemed to hover between life and death; but his fine physique 
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and loving care triumphed. He gradually recovered, and as he 
slowly gained strength we were rejoiced to see that his intellect 
shone forth clear and unclouded. His amazement at the change 
in Veivie’s face was unbounded ; but when we carefully made him 
aware of that in his own, he seemed much troubled, and called for a 
hand-glass. As Veivie gave it to him and he saw the blemish on 
his own face, she threw her arms around his neck and kissed the 
mark, crying, “It is what brought us together, Franz! I love it.” 

Strange to say, as Franz recovered the nevus faded. The pho- 
tograph or picture, which had been transferred from her face to 
his, by the tremendous catalytic action of the electric fluid accom- 
panying the earthquake, had not been imprinted so deeply on his 
face but that the vigorous circulation which pulsed through his 
stronger veins obliterated it. 

They were married last month, and are now sojcurning in sunny 
France. I remain “ wedded to science,” still pursuing the study of 
these wonderful phenomena of nature. 
J. E. O’Brien, M. D. 


THE YEAR’S OPAL. 
Tuis day still holds within its heart 
The sweetness of the summer-time ; 


The birds reluctant to depart 
Still sow the air with song and rhyme. 


Leaves like mosaics, one by one 
Strewn on the autumn’s arid floor, 
Picture the glory of the sun 
In all its variegated lore. 


O’er all a palpitating haze’ 

Hangs in the golden atmosphere, 
And captive in this net delays 

The spirit of the summer here. 


The breath of some belated flower 
That kissed her when at first she came 
She breathes,—a breath with charméd power 
To set the foliage aflame 


Unto the Year his daughters bring 
The gems by which each one is known, 
And for his many-jewelled ring 
This is October's opal stone ! 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 
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DOES THE MAJORITY RULE ? 


WHERE is the supreme power of the United States of America ? 
Acommon but most untenable assumption is that which asserts that 
the Government of the United States was derived from the people 
as a whole, and is ruled by the majority of them ; or, as expressed 
by one more distinguished in arms than in statesmanship, ‘‘ the 
will of the majority is the law of the land.” Ina revolutionary 
sense, all governments may be subject to the multitude they rep- 
resent—a truth recognized by the Emperor Napoleon I. in his ad- 
dress on the Champ de Mars; but, within the limits of its organ- 


ism, the General Government of the United States is as little as 
any other a government of the majority. 

In combating a fallacy generated in ignorance and nurtured by 
corruption, it is needful to be specific in refutation. 

It requires neither argument nor historical reference to prove 
that the United States is a Union of States, not a single commun- 
ity ; and that under past and existing constitutions there never 
was nor could have been an assemblage of the people in mass to es- 
tablish and endow a government for themselves as a body-politic. 
The mode in which the Union was formed and succeeded the Con- 
federation is so generally known that it is deemed unnecessary to 
recite the proceedings here, or to say more than that the Union was 
the voluntary and separate action of each State to constitute a General 
Agent, with expressly enumerated powers and functions, and then 
to consider what manner of government was established. 

It differed from its predecessor in having co-ordinate depart- 
ments, Executive, Legislative, and Judicial, instead of concentrat- 
ing all functions in the Congress. 

The Executive Department consisted of a President and Vice- 
President of the United States. In the election of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the Union one would expect, if anywhere, to find pro- 
visions for the will of the majority ; but whoso seeks will search 
there in vain for such recognition. Indeed, especial care is per- 
ceptible in removing that election as far as possible from contact 
with the multitude, and placing the result beyond the control of a 
majority. In the first place, it was provided that each State should 
uppoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof might direct, 
electors, who should cast the vote of the State and transmit the 
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same to the President of the United States Senate. If, upon 


counting the votes of all the States, it should appear that no one 
had a majority of the electoral votes, the election passed to the 
House of Representatives. Each State having one vote only, and 
a majority of all the States being necessary to a choice, and if such 
majority of States should not be obtained before the ensuing fourth 
of March, the inauguration day, then the Vice-President should be 
the President. But had he been chosen by a majority of all the 
people ? Not atall. Probably, like the head of the ticket, he had 
failed to get a majority of the electoral votes, and had been chosen 
by the Senators, who represent States, not population. 

When a particular candidate has a majority of the electoral votes, 
and is therefore declared to have been elected President of the 
United States, does it follow that he was elected by a majority of the 
people ? Not necessarily. For example, the State having ten elec- 
toral districts may have chosen electors by a majority of 30,000. 
Another State having twenty districts may have chosen them by a 
majority of 3000. Yet so little would the voice of the people be 
heard, that the last-named State, with a popular majority of one 
tenth the former, would have double the weight in the final court. 

It is further to be noticed that, as the States fix the qualification of 
voters, it depends on the polity of each how nearly the number of 
voters may approach to the number of the people, and whether 
they are always or usually a majority of the whole. 

Having disposed of the election of the Executive, asa matter of 
fact, it may be proper to inquire whether the fact, as it stands, is 
as it should be. The original purpose of the present mode of the 
election of a President was to avoid the convulsion which it was 
feared a Presidential election might create. Has the interven- 
tion of the electoral college secured exemption from the evils which 
have attended elections of chief magistrates in other countries ? 
Has the intervention of the electoral college substituted calm, in- 
telligent judgment for partisan zeal and personal ambition ? Have 
the electors been intrusted with the high responsibility of examin- 
ing the merits and demerits of rival candidates and selecting whose 
would best promote the general welfare ; or, when elected, are they 
ciphers to enhance the value of him whose banner they have borne ? 
No elector, as his position is now understood, could honorably vote 
for any other than the candidates whose names formed the head of the 
tickets on which his own name was enrolled. He has no discretion, 
and would seem to be effective chiefly as an obstacle to the voter's 
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expression of his choice. Sectional and party interests are the 
great impediments to united effort for the public good ; and it may 
be safely assumed that the mass of the voters, not looking to politi- 
cal preferment, are a safer depository of power to choose a chief 
magistrate than the leading politician whose hopes are proportion- 
ate to the attention he attracts in a canvass. Another reason for 
setting aside, as far as practicable, all disturbers of the voter’s un- 
biased selection of the men to whom he prefers to entrust the des- 
tinies of his country, when the day arrives on which he may deposit 
his ballot, is the corruption which rewards for campaign services 
naturally engender. Without seeking to draw illustrations or to 
make application of recent Presidential elections, it may be well to 
notice that the people of the United States have shown more for- 
bearance under irritating circumstances than the framers of the 
Constitution gave them credit for, as appears in their debate on the 
provision for electing a President and Vice-President ; and from it 
to draw the comforting assurance that the election of the Chief 
Executive is not likely to produce a revolution in the future. 

If it has been successfully shown that the Executive Depart- 
ment does not represent a majority of the people,—indeed, is not di- 
rectly chosen by the people,—it is in order to inquire how the case 
stands in regard to the Legislative Department. 

The House of Representatives is most nearly derived from and 
responsible to the people. The members are chosen for two years 
by the voters of geographical districts within the States, being in 
number equal to the number of representatives apportioned to each 
State ; these members are chosen by the voters of the district, a 
majority deciding the result. But, as is often the case, the parties 
may in one district be so evenly balanced that the difference be- 
tween the candidates will be measured by tens, while in another 
district it will be by thousands. Thus it will be seen without 
further elucidation, that a majority of the members may represent 
a minority of the voters by whom the House was chosen. Then the 
conclusion is that the majority of the House of Representatives is 
not a measure of the popular majority. 

In the other branch of the Legislative Department, the United 
States Senate, the aspect is still less favorable to the claim for the 
rule of a popular majority. Senators represent States as Sovereigns, 
therefore are equals ; and each State, without regard to its popu- 
lation, has two senators—the smallest two, the largest no more. 
They are elected by the legislatures of the State they represent, 
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not by the people thereof ; their term of office is for six years, and 
they are classified so as always to have two-thirds of the body 
old members. The long tenure, the mode of election and organiza- 
tion of the Senate, tend to separation from subjects of temporary 
excitement and the acquisition of the knowledge of international 
affairs needful in their relation of advisers to the Executive. 

By its constituency, its organization, and its duties the Senate 
surely was not expected to subordinate the States to a majority of 
the people in mass, even if there had been any means by which 
to learn the will of that unorganized, indefinite something. 

The Judiciary Department has, least of all, any popular character. 
The Justices are nominated by the President, confirmed by the 
Senate, and practically have a permanent term of office. They 
have no constituency to whom they must appeal for indorsement. 
Seated on the high plane of abstract investigation of the rule of 
right, in order that justice may be dispensed to litigants, they are 
under a shield impenetrable to temptation, unless and until they 
offend their ‘jealous mistress,” the law, by giving to her a ‘ di- 
vided worship.” May the day be far distant when the court of last 
resort shall acknowledge the supremacy of the myth——a majority of 
the people in mass, or observe the political tides to find a guide for 
judicial decisions ! 

As the organic law of the United States does not recognize the 
majority of the people in mass to be the ruler or superior power,— 
indeed conclusively refutes the existence of such an entity,—there 
have been some who contended that the Constitution of the United 
States is the supreme power over them. ‘This would imply that 
the Constitution created itself, walked forth upon the world with 
all requisite power to execute its will, and that its subjects were 
the people of the States. ‘To create some semblance of author- 
ity, reference is made to a clause in the Constitution, the com- 
pact between the States, which declares that the Constitution 
“shall be the supreme law of the land ”—certainly shall be the 
supreme rule to guide the active agencies instituted by the powers 
who made the compact. Neither the compact nor the law was a 
power. They were the work of supreme creative, governing pow- 
ers ; and this brings us to the solution of the question propounded : 
Where is the Sovereign power of the United States ? 

The power rests where it was placed when the independence of 
the States was established ; where it remained under the Articles of 
Confederation, and under the compact of Union—in the people of 
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the several States which pre-existed the Union, and those which 
have since been admitted to it. The natural inalienable rights 
of the individual were not surrendered but aggregated in the for- 
mation of the community, of which each was a part; and these com- 
munities delegated such powers and instituted such offices as it 
pleased them to confer on their general agent—the Government of 
the United States. Each State and every individual of it is, in 
some sense, a part of the general government ; but sovereignty, in- 
herent in the individual, remains with them aggregated in com- 
munity. That the general government was not endowed with 
sovereignty is clear, if there were no other evidence, from the lan- 
guage of the Tenth Amendment : 

“The powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” He who receives by delegation 
thereby recognizes the existence of a superior ; and that superior, in 
this case, was the States severally—that is, the people constituting 
those separate communities. 

JEFFERSON DAvis. 


TO A CONSUMPTIVE GIRL. 
WE are alone! listen a little while, 
And hear the reason why your weary smile 
And lute-toned speaking is so very sweet 
To me, and how my love is more complete 
Than any love of any lover. They 
Have only been attracted by the gray, 
Delicious softness of your eyes, your slim 
And delicate form, or some such whimpering whim, 
The simple pretexts of all lovers—I 
For other reasons. Listen whilst I try 
And say.—I joy to see the sunset slope 
Beyond the weak hour’s hopeless horoscope, 
Leaving the heavens a melancholy calm 
Of quiet color chanted, like a psalm, 
In mildly modulated phrases ; thus 
Your life shall fade like a voluptuous 
Vision beyond the sight, and you shall die 
Like some soft evening's sad serenity. . . 
I would possess your dying hours—indeed 
My love is worthy of the gift. IT plead 
For them. Although T never loved as yet, 
Methinks that I might love you; I would get 
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From out the knowledge that the time was brief 

That tenderness, whose pity grows to grief, 

My dream of love, and, yea, it would have charms 

Beyond all other passions ; for the arms 

Of death are stretched to youward, and he claims 

You as his bride. Maybe my soul misnames 

Its passion ; love perhaps it is not ; yet 

To see you fading like a violet, 

Or some sweet thought away, would be a strange 

And costly pleasure, far beyond the range 

Of common man’s emotion. Listen! I 

Will choose a country spot where fields of rye 

And wheat extend in waving yellow plains, 

Broken with wood-clad hills and leafy lanes, 

To pass our honeymoon ;—a cottage where 

The porch and windows are festooned with fair 

Green wreaths of eglantine, and look upon 

A shady garden where we'll walk alone 

In the autumn sunny evenings ; each will see 

Our walks grow shorter, till at length to thee 

The garden’s length is far, and thou shalt rest 

From time to time, leaning upon my breast 

Thy languid lily face. Then, later still, 

Unto the sofa by the window-sill 

Thy wasted body I shall carry, so 

That thou mayst drink the last-left lingering glow 

Of even, when the air is filled with scent 

Of blossoms ; and my spirit will be rent 

The while with many griefs. Like some fair day 

That grows more lovely as it fades away, 

Gaining that calm serenity and height 

Of love it wanted, as the solemn night 

Steals forward, thou shalt sweetly fall asleep 

Forever and forever; I shall weep 

A day and night large tears upon thy face, 

Laying thee then beneath a red rose place 

Where I shall write and dedicate and dream 

Volumes of poesy of thee, and deem 

It happiness to know that thou art far 

From any base desire as that fair star 

Set in the evening magnitude of heaven. 

Death takes but little; yea, thy death has given 

Me that deep peace and immaculate possession 

Which man may never find in earthly passion. 
GEORGE MOORE. 
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ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM AND ITS EFFECTS. 


In the evolution of the newspaper from the occasional news-letter 
of the seventeenth century to the great journal of to-day, the press 
has changed from a passive instrument dependent upon and voicing 
only the sentiments of an individual, to a kind of self-conscious en- 
tity which is bigger than any individual ; an entity which Frederick 
Knight Hunt, nearly forty years ago in England, called the Fourth 
Estate of the Realm. 

The successive stages in this development may be generalized as 
first, personal organs ; second, party organs ; and lastly, independ- 
ent journals. 

In the first two stages it was still an instrument depending upon 
the editor. But in the third it is an institution upon which the editor 
depends. When the paper was small the author of almost every 
article was known to the public. The editor had an interest in the 
paper, if he did not own it entirely. His name appeared at the 
head of its columns as its editor; and he wrote most, if not every- 
thing, that appeared in it. In fact, he held himself individually 
responsible for everything, and was personally known to nearly all 
who read the paper. There were exceptions, but I speak of the 
rule. 

Thus, when near the close of the last century the National Ga- 
zette persistently attacked Hamilton and the Federal party, the 
country turned to the editor, Philip Freneau. When Horace Greeley 
wrote most of the matter that went into the Morning Post and the 
Log Cabin, and when he subsequently founded and edited the 
New York Tribune, the public looked to Greeley. When Thurlow 
Weed published the Albany Evening Journal, its articles were ac- 
cepted or rejected according to the confidence had in Weed. 

So of the country newspapers of to-day ; the personnel of the edi- 
tors, who are generally also publishers and men-of-all-work, is 
known almost co-extensively with the circulation of their papers, 
and they are more influential in the community, as citizens, than 
are the writers on great city journals. 

This consciousness of the editor that his identity is fully known 
to the public creates a sense of responsibility which in time 
strengthens and develops the man. If, in moving among his fel- 
low-men, he feels that they know exactly what he has said and 
done, he will be more candid; he will learn to look men in the face ; 
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he will be more apt to stick to the truth and hold to what is right; 
he will be more ready to acknowledge his error when wrong ; he 
will be more apt to keep within the range of the sympathy and good 
opinion of his fellow-men. Instead of being simply an editor, he 
will continue to be a man among men. ‘The man will grow as well 
as the editor, and both will become greater than is possible where 
there is only a one-sided development. 

Consequently we find that the earlier newspaper writers were 
prominent public characters. In fact, in the end, they became 
greater in the public eye as men than as editors. The man outgrew 
the editor. Instead of his being lost in the newspaper, as is now 
the case, the newspaper was merged in the man. Being thus 
greater than the newspaper, he survived connection with it. 

Horace Greeley was known to the whole American people as a 
great character. Even if the paper he founded were to go out of 
existence, the memory of Greeley could not. 

Thurlow Weed became one of the most conspicuous and influen- 
tial politicians in the United States—not as an editor, but as a man. 
The paper was only the medium through which he expressed his 
thoughts. The giant could not hide behind his sword. How many 
newspaper editors are there to-day who hide—and successfully, 
too—behind their papers ? 

In 1860 the majority of the men who were prominent in national 
affairs had been connected with newspapers. There are not so 
many now; and, as a rule, the newspaper editor who is in public life 
to-day is connected, not with the large city papers, except where 
he is a proprietor, but with some smaller paper which is known to 
voice only his sentiments. 

What is said above applies equally to the great public men of the 
old world who were newspaper editors. For whether fomenting a 
revolution in France, or defending libel prosecutions in England, 
they did not hide behind their papers, but, as a rule, stood erect 
** before all Israel and the sun ;” and while their papers are forgot- 
ten the men are not. But now every large newspaper is an insti- 
tution which, in some instances, has more than fifty different 
persons who contribute regularly to its columns. All these write 
anonymously. The paper, the institution only, is seen and known. 
The name of the man claiming to be the legal owner or publisher, 
may also be known; but the editors—the authors of the various 
articles, comments, criticisms, and statements—are not known, not 
even collectively ; much less is it known who is the author of any 
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- particular article, statement, or comment. So far as the public 


and the persons directly affected by anything contained in the 
paper are concerned, it is all anonymous. Now, there is a uni- 
versal contempt felt for the man who writes an anonymous letter 
and sends it through the mail ; and, paradoxical as it may seem, no 
one expresses more contempt and indignation at the cowardice and 
want of manhood of the anonymous letter-writer than the average 
newspaper editor, who not only makes his living by anonymous 
writing, but who would not be willing to sign his name to one-half 
of the articles he publishes. The moral, or rather, the immoral 
effect of anonymous writing on the writer himself must be the same 
in all cases where he conceals his identity because of an unwilling- 
ness to be known as the author of the sentiments expressed, whether 
he publishes them in a newspaper or sends them through the mail. 
In each case there is a hiding—a standing behind a hedge, and 
throwing missiles at people who may be travelling along the king’s 
highway ; in neither case will the act tend to develop strength of 
character, although he may write ably and say smart things. 

When, therefore, the editor was, so to say, relieved of the moral 
responsibility which comes from having to look people in the face, 
feeling that they know what you have said; when an inducement 
was almost held out to him to be careless, or reckless, or to give 
play to his prejudices and vent to his spleen; when, in short, he 
was put in the position of hiding while throwing missiles, and kept 
in that attitude from one year’s end to the other, then the period in 
which great characters were developed in newspaper offices came to 
anend., At present we see only a great paper. ‘The men——that is, 
the editorial writers—are neither seen nor known. ‘They may be 
changed with almost the same facility as the type-setters, and, like 
the type-setters, they acquire no individuality by which they are 
known to the public. They are not even forgotten, because they 
are never known, although the proprietor may wield even greater 
influence than formerly. 

The newspaper men of to-day have as much natural ability, as 
high aspirations, as much common honesty, and as strong an incli- 
nation to do right as had those of three-quarters of a century ago. 
In fact, it must be said of the rank and file of newspaper men, that 
it is doubtful whether any other calling contains so large a percent- 
age of young men who possess, in the highest degree, the attributes 
necessary to achieve success and eminence in the world. Asa rule 
they are intelligent, industrious, tireless, plucky, practical, and am- 
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bitious, and, in moral character, will compare favorably with the 
devotees of any other profession; and, if the conditions of newspaper 
work were the same now as they were earlier in the century, the 
newspaper fraternity would develop more great men and furnish 
more great public characters than are furnished by any other class. 
But the blight—the weakening influence—of anonymous writing 
settles upon all, especially those connected with the large city pa- 
pers; and, as a rule, they move along comparatively unknown, and 
die unhonored by the public, never establishing a reputation com- 
mensurate with their ability or the great amount of work they do, 
—an amount of work which, under more favorable conditions, 
would win them immortality. 

It is true, there are a few newspaper writers in the United States 
who have become widely known, but they did not accomplish this 
by anonymous writing; on the contrary, their fame is in exact pro- 
portion to the extent to which they signed their names to their articles. 

The effect of this anonymous writing is to give us what is prac- 
tically an irresponsible press. ‘To be sure, theoretically, the owner 
or publisher of the paper is responsible for everything that appears 
in it; but practically, as all the world knows, this amounts to but 
little. If the facts in a particular matter are carelessly or incorrect- 
ly stated, whereby a common citizen is injured, or if some one con- 
nected with the paper maliciously makes insinuations which set 
people to talking about, and thus ruin, the character of a private 
person, the owner of the paper is theoretically liable. But practi- 
cally this amounts to nothing; for all the injured party can do is 
to commence a libel suit. After a year elapses this suit is brought 
to trial, when the tables are turned, as it were, and in order to see 
what damages, if any, should be given, the whole life of the com- 
plainant is overhauled; the worst construction possible is sought to 
be put upon everything he has done. Money and power, with all 
the agencies they control, combine to break him down; and if, after 
going through this ordeal, a verdict is rendered for the plaintiff, 
the case is carried to the higher courts and, as a rule, is reversed 
and sent back to be tried over. In most cases, after years of vexa- 
tion and expense, the injured party gets nothing, If, however, in 
the end a judgment should be obtained, it will not pay for the vex- 
ation, the loss of time, and the expense occasioned by the suit. So 
that, as a rule, a libel suit is worse then a farce for the injured per- 
son. It isa remedy which kills the party using it and inflicts com- 
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‘paratively little injury on the defendant. The malicious, the men- 


dacious, and the reckless have practically nothing to restrain them, 

Roscoe Conkling once said: “A thief breaks into your house, 
steals your watch, and goes to Sing Sing. ‘The newspaper man 
breaks into the casket which contains your most precious treasure, — 
your reputation,—and goes unscathed before the law.” 

It may be said that publishing a newspaper is a business enter- 
prise, and that self-interest will induce its owners to see to it that 
nothing but the truth is told. This looks plausible, but experience 
has shown that it is not true. ‘There is scarcely an issue of a great 
city newspaper that does not contain an article which, either through 
an imperfect statement of facts, or an insinuation or false accusa- 
tion, injures some private citizen, who practically has no remedy. 

A writer in the North American Review recently said: ‘‘ The 
newspaper usurps the functions of judge, jury, and executioner, 
and often adds to these the office of the police detective and prose- 
cuting attorney. ... The glass through which he (the newspaper 
man) peers is anything but a transparent medium. It becomes a 
lens that distorts and perverts the things behind it. The best men 
in journalism are not proof against the taint of its bad tendencies. 
The system is the criminal, and moulds its members. All that can 
be generalized is that honorable journalists, on the whole, try to prac- 
tise the better side of the profession, and that the unprincipled 
avail themselves to the full of its dangerous powers.” 

Possibly, when all things are considered, it is best that libel suits 
should in many cases be abortive; otherwise a newspaper might be 
overwhelmed with ‘libel suits ened on trivial errors; or might be 
harassed by people who want to extort money. And it should be 
added that no measure calculated to harass or cripple the press can 
be tolerated. The press must not only remain free but have all 
reasonable latitude. But the public is entitled to fair play, as well 
is the press; and it does not follow because one remedy does 
not seem well suited to protect the public that therefore the public 
is not entitled to any protection. Would it be asking too much to 
require a signature to everything that appears in a newspaper, so 
that the public may always have some guaranty of good faith, and 
know who it is that is talking, and that when anything is said 
against a man it will not seem as if an irresponsible institution were 
attacking him in the dark ? 

In short, while discouraging any attempt to get money out of the 
newspaper man’s pockets, is it asking too much to require him to 
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do what all other men, except criminals, have to do, and that is, 
work in the light of day ?—to stand up and be known and seen? 

Of course some of the newspaper people will object—will pro- 
nounce it tmpossible—and, as usual, predict all sorts of calamities as 
the result of such a requirement. Especially will this be true of 
those who ‘‘avail themselves to the full of its dangerous powers.” 
No class exercising a dangerous power or accustomed to an unre- 
stricted license ever looked with favor on a proposition to restrict 
that license or power. 

One of the leading dailies of Chicago, in discussing the proposition 
to require a signature to every article in a paper, said: ‘‘ The power 
of the press is not a dangerous and unrestrained power ; the free- 
dom of the press, like the freedom of the winds, corrects and puri- 
fies, because it is free. A newspaper pays for its errors and blun- 
ders, and is subject to the great law of compensation as an individ- 
ual is. It has created here in this country a higher law, to which it 
is itself subject and whose penalties it cannot escape. In this free 
land of ours it comes to pass that there is a public opinion—that 
sober, slow verdict of the people—that is over all of us ; parties and 
syndicates, great statesmen and great newspapers as well, we all 
must bow to it, and because of its freedom, we all do bow to it.” 

I{ere are the old arguments that have been repeated for centuries, 
every time that it was proposed to have the State interfere for the 
protection of the weak against the assaults of the strong. 

Ist. “'There is a higher law to punish wrong-doing, therefore 
leave hands off.” 

Now, suppose a man with a club habitually secretes himself in a 
dark place and batters out the brains of every unsuspecting editor 
who may come that way. There is a higher law which will punish 
this man, but will the living editor be content with this assurance, 
or will he insist that at least an effort ought to be made to discover 
the identity of the man with the club? 

2d. ‘‘It is not necessary to doanything ; for an enlightened self- 
interest, open competition, a healthy public sentiment, and the 
knowledge of the fact that wrong-doing must be paid for and will 
sooner or later be punished are alone sufficient to regulate the whole 
matter.” 

Look at this a moment. Is there an instance in all human ex- 
perience where it was found satisfactory to have the strong alone— 
whether good or bad—say how far they should go in dealing with 
the weak? If human selfishness always has gone to unreasonable 
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lengths when it had a chance, why expect it to restrain itself in this 
sase? As to public sentiment, in cases of attacks on or insinua- 
tions against individuals, the newspaper creates all the sentiment 
there is ; hence this will not be restraining. 

Further, is it not known now that wrong-doing must be paid for 
and will be punished? And if this knowledge has not been and is 
not now sufficient to protect private individuals, how can we expect 
it to do so in the future? 

The fifth maxim for journalists, recently laid down by Mr. Dana, 
is: ‘* Never attack the weak or the defenccless, either by argument, 
by invective, or by ridicule, unless there is some absolute public 
necessity for so doing.” 

Without inquiring why the absolutely defenceless should ever be 
attacked, and admitting that some journalists do not do so, I will 
ask : How long will it take an unprincipled newspaper man—and 
there will be such till the millennium—who wanted a sensation to 
sell his paper, or who had a grudge against some individual— how 
long would it take him to make up his mind that the public neces- 
sity existed ? 

The trouble with all these arguments is that they rest on a 
wrong principle. One of the parties affected is not represented or 
given a hearing ; whereas rules to regulate the conduct between in- 
dividuals should be fixed with reference to the interests, and by the 
voice, of both, and not by the whim, caprice, or arbitrary dictation 
of the stronger. 

Years ago, when it was first proposed to subject the railroads to 
reasonable regulation, the railroad people and their friends scoffed 
at the idea. The most considerate of them argued: * Railroads 
are private enterprises, supported by private capital, with which the 
public has no right to interfere. Besides, they are subject to the 
laws of competition, which alone will give all the regulation neces- 
sary. Further, they are dependent on the public for support, and 
an intelligent self-interest will ensure fair dealing with the public ; 
any interference by the State must be disastrous,” etc. And they 
asked : “Can you run the railroads better than the experienced 
men who are now running them ?” 

But notwithstanding these arguments the public felt that, while 
railroads were a necessity and must be protected, and while they 
ought not to be harassed by unreasonable interference, yet some 
measure of protection for the public was necessary ; and the answer 
in regard to running a road was: “ No, we don’t claim to be able to 
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run aroad ; we concede that you can do that better than we can, and 
we want you to do it: we simply insist on some measure of protection 
against the abuse of the power in your hands.” As a result, meas- 
ure after measure was passed, ending finally in the Interstate Law. 
At first these acts produced little effect, as is nearly always the case 
with new legislation; but at present they are beginning to be re- 
spected, and what is more, the railroads now favor reasonable regu- 
lation. 

There is no doubt that, if every person writing even a squib fora 
newspaper had to sign his name to,it, there would be greater care 
tuken to learn the facts and to state them correctly. Every writer 
would become more careful and read his articles over a second time 
before printing them, thus greatly improving the character of news- 
papers by making them more reliable, while, at the same time, it 
would be a protection to the private individual. 

Certain it is that it would make all newspaper writers stand on 
their own merit with the public, and would enable those who have 
superior abilities to get credit for their work, which they do not 
get with the public under the present system of anonymous writing. 

It is true that in 1850 a law was passed in France requiring a 
signature to every article in a newspaper, and that it did not pro- 
duce any great results. But this signifies little under the cireum- 
stances, for it was enacted not as an independent measure conceived 
ina spirit of fairness, but as a part of an arbitrary system intended 
to harass and, so far as possible, crush the press. It went almost 
hand in hand with a heavy stamp tax, a government censor, and 
the dungeon. Requiring a signature only made it easier for the 
Government to find the writer and put him in jail. Therefore it 
was natural that the whole newspaper fraternity should labor to 
defeat the law by the use of fictitious names, and in every other man- 
ner possible. In addition it should be remembered that many of 
the most beneficial measures in the world’s history were failures 
when first tried. 

But here the conditions are different. Many newspaper men 
already admit the evil effects of impersonal journalism and urge a 
change in that regard. The Journalist of Oct. 6, 1888, had a 
strong editorial advocating a signature to every article. Among 
other things it said: ‘* Few men would be willing to send out state- 
ments over their own signatures which they knew to be untrue, a 
temptation which is very strong when the writer is hiding behind 
the cloak of anonymity. It would encourage better work. If a 
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man is certain that a story is to be known as his work he will take 
more care in the writing. Again, if a writer succeeds in making a 
reputation the paper gains the additional eclat of having such a man 
in itsemploy. The best work is almost always done by men who 
sign. Sporadic cases of anonymous excellence are seen in every 
paper, but the men who sign are the men whose work is read and 
who make an impression on the public mind. This is not alto- 
gether due to the fact that it is the work of men who are strong 
enough to force signature. It is partly because a man who signs 
feels that he is bound in duty -to himself to keep up a certain aver- 
age of excellence in his work. He is the proprietor of a ‘ brand,’ 
and his goods must be kept up to sample or the future value of his 
‘brand’ is gone. The question of signature lies largely with the 
writers themselves. If there were a genera! insistence upon the 
matter the papers would give in, and once the custom was adopted 
it would never be abandoned.” 

I will simply add thatas the better class of journalists are already 
in sympathy with the idea we may safely assume that if a signature 
be required by law to every article—not for the purpose of enabling 
the Government to imprison the writer, as in France—but simply 
to ensure care and good faith on the part of the writer and fair 
play to the public, there will be but little opposition, and, instead of 
being crippled, the press will command more confidence and wield 
more influence for good than now ; and editorial writers, instead of 
being unknown operatives, will establish a reputation equal to their 
labor and ability, while the private individual will feel that if he is 
to be attacked it must be done in the hght of day. 

JOHN ALTGELD. 


DAWN. 


A SUDDEN sound of wings and voices, 
As hurrying night-birds homeward fare ; 
A restless tremor in the air ; 

Faint, half-suppressed, impatient noises, 
And signs of waking everywhere ! 


And then a silence as of waiting, 
When in uncertainty or fear ; 
A rosy gleam in azure clear ; 
A song from some sweet bird that’s mating ; 
And lo! the golden morn is here! 
JOHN M. MANLY, 
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WALNUTS AND WINE. 


‘«Tn after dinner talk, 
Across the walnuts and the wine.” 


I. 


Ir is difficult for us to improvise harsh responses, even when 
angry things have been written against the infallible pages of 
BELFORD’s, while we sit cracking our succulent walnuts, of which we 
never eat so many that indigestion waits on appetite, or sipping our 
wholesome wine, of which we never drink so imprudently that our 
large critical charity shall be for an instant clouded. Therefore, 
when Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who is presumably the author of a very 
severe attack upon us in a recent number of the Mail and Express, 
declares that our August article on the ‘* Favorite Novels of Ameri- 
can Novelists” cannot at all be admired, we discover only the most 
clement smiles on one another’s lips and conclude to treat Mr. 
Stoddard’s rather wounding assault in a spirit of the gentlest toler- 
ance. Perhaps Mr. Stoddard (whose sense of amiability and justice 
we leave to a conscience which past experiences may or may not 
have tellingly tried) is very nearly right when he asserts that no- 
body nowadays reads Brockden Brown, Sylvester Judd, or Robert 
Dowell. But is this assertion equally true, as the gentleman would 
have us believe, of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Fenimore Cooper (Mr. 
Stoddard, from some scholarly impulse, chooses to spell Cooper’s bap- 
tismal name with two n’s), and Washington Irving? Is it credible of 
these authors that “nobody reads them now”? Of the writers who 
contributed their frank opinions to our little symposium Mr. Stod- 
dard benignly says: “ That some of them may have read some of the 
books which they claim to” (the ‘‘ English” is here faithfully quote1) 
‘‘is likely enough, but they certainly have not read them intetli- 
gently, understandingly, for if they had we do not see why or how 
they were willing to write or print their own rubbishy stories.” 

Ah, well, it is pleasanter to be called a writer of rubbishy stories, 
“even by a critic of great fame, than to be accused of deliberate false- 
hood by the same noted authority. We find ourselves taking a 
mournful sip of wine and opening a new walnut with pessimistic 
expectations regarding its contents. We were willing to grant that 
our entire literary guild of to-day was imbecile and spineless, but 
we had yet to learn that General Lew Wallace, Mr. Joel Chandler 
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Harris, Mr. Cable, Mr. Julian Hawthorne, Miss Woolson, and Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale would put in print what they knew to be lies. 
But Mr. Stoddard seems to have told us that they did so. We can- 
not help wondering whether the lady who is his wife and who 
wrote several novels some score of years ago, would entirely endorse 
Mr. Stoddard’s declaration that she deserves to be mentioned in 
the sume category with Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. We can’t help 
suspecting that Mrs. Elizabeth Stoddard would not be willing to 
concede that her novels, ‘‘'The Morgesons,” ‘Two Men,” and 
one or two others which we apologize for not remembering by 
name, have quite achieved the world-wide success of such tales as 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “The Minister’s Wooing,” ‘ Dred,” or 
** Agnes of Sorrento.” Yet Mr. Stoddard seems to think that this 
is true. Ah, fellow-authors, there is a chance, after all, for your 
good names as truth-tellers ! If the wise Mr. Stoddard be fallible 
in one direction, why may he not prove so in another? Perhaps you 
did tell the straightforward truth in that little meeting which the 
August BELFoRD’s commemorated ; and if you did, how easy to par- 
don the imprudent charge of your detractor ! A clear conscience 
always has its own resources of self-comfort. Possibly Mr. Edgar 
Saltus may find himself stung with a deeper resentment at the 
assertion that he is ‘‘ not large enough to be a gentleman” and ‘too 
small to be a blackguard.” But then Mr. Saltus (if a perusal of our 
New York Sainte-Beuve ranks among his daily ‘solid reading’) may 
console himself with the reflection that his careless little printed 
joke has placed him in very good company. Hardly more than a 
month ago Mr. Stoddard went so far in the way of ‘‘belching east 
wind ” (to borrow his own refined metaphor) that he wrote of Col. 
Ingersoll’s ** blackguardly pen.” Fortunately for his calumniator, 
Col. Ingersoll, as we chance to know, has a very philosophic way of 
receiving newspaper guerillas. Were it otherwise, that ‘‘ blackguard- 
ly pen” might have dealt a few leonine strokes which would have 
drawn blood redder than our wine and raised lumps bigger than 
our walnuts. 


Il. 


A critic of a very different order is that close student and brill- 
iant writer, Mr. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. When we disagree 
with Mr. Boyesen, we always do so feeling that he may perhaps have 
viewed the polygon of literary judgment on one or two sides from 
which our own survey has been debarred. And yet we find our- 
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selves obstinate, just now, in endorsing his stated theory that the 
best novel is one containing a group of typical characters. He 
rightly praises Mr. Howells’s fine and secure creation of ‘Silas Lap- 
ham.” Silas is a type, certainly ; but he succeeds with the reader 
less, we should say, on this account than because of his plastic re- 
ceptivity to the hand of his portrayer. He is a type, so to speak, 
that can be readably managed. Mr. Bronson Howard had an al- 
most equally happy “ find” in the George Washington Phipps of his 
* Banker’s Daughter.” Both he and Lapham are types, and in- 
tensely American ones. But every similar creation is not so fortun- 
ate. Besides (as Mr. Boyesen’s own charming work is by no means a 
proof), to crowd one’s pages on/y with types would produce a facti- 
tious and almost puppet-like effect. Human experience presents 
us, day after day, with a succession of individuals who constantly 
yary from codes and standards of mental composition rather than 
conform to them. It is true that Othello has become, in a way, the 
typical jealous man, and Romeo the typical lover ; but were not 
these beings, as Shakespeare drew them, intended for human por- 
traits of people haunting his mind, just as were the pictures of Van 
Dyke human portraits of people haunting his eye? Mr. Boyesen 
can perhaps answer this question better than we, since he is not 
only a novelist, but a poet as well. 

Speaking of poetry, we are reminded of Mr. Charles Lotin Hil- 
dreth’s recent book, ** A Masque of Death, and other Poems.” — It is 
seldom, indeed, that one does not find a poet’s first book imitative, 
even though meritorious. But Mr. Hildreth’s work, which is ex- 
cessively meritorious, betrays no imitative sign. These fluent and 
limpid poems are their own beautiful excuse for being. They are 
not simple, as certain reviewers have called them, but sometimes 
delicately, sometimes opulently, always tastefully, ornate. Of all 
English poets, their singer strikes us as most akin to Gray, whose 
entire freedom from mannerism gave him a peculiar grandeur and 
dignity, such as Mr. Hildreth also frequentiy discloses. Like Gray, 
he loves the ample and stately cadences of the iambic pentameter 
when wrought into a quatram, and exploits it without the labored 
and “* padded” result which that difficult measure will so often visit 
upon tyros. In this time of metrical trickeries the authentic, un- 
affected, and legitimate ring of Mr. Hildreth’s poetry cannot be too 
highly rated. We go to it with the relief that a real statue gives 
one after having wandered through a long corridor of statuettes. 
Here, at last, affectation and frivolity have no place ; they reign 
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neither as kings nor as court-ministers. All is serious and majestic. 
Even fancy contents her nimble spirit with gayety alone and prac- 
tises no flippant calisthenics. Rondels, triolets, and ballades were 
very attractive little exhumations from the buried past, while Mr. 
Austin Dobson, that delightful poetic Schliemann, offered them to 
us. But we imagine that nobody was more surprised than innocent 
Mr. Dobson when nearly every verse-maker on our continent began 
to arm himself with pick-axe and spade,and dig so furiously in 
the region which he had discovered. It is not a rich region, 
though it may be said to teem with certain quaint relics. The 
exquisite taste of Mr. Dobson long ago evidenced this ; and of Mr. 
Hildreth it might be said that his genius (for we believe that he 
possesses genius) never thought of writing except with serene avoid- 
ance of the frivolous and the meretricious. We foresee a striking 
future for any young poet who is able, like Mr. Hildreth, to grasp 
so firmly yet so temperateiy subjects in which scores of his contem- 
poraries would find excuse for wreaking themselves upon expres- 
sion. We crack, therefore, a complimentary walnut to this new 
bard, whose ideals are always true and whose technical art is the 
next-door neighbor of perfection. We also favor him with a sip of 
congratulatory wine, even though he may not just yet realize how 
honorable is that little elective ceremony, making him, as it of 
course must, a member of the limited yet choice corpus poetarum 
now existent in our land. 


Ill. 


Such mode of felicitation for an old, long-laurelled poet like Mr. 
James Russell Lowell would savor in us of condescension almost 
verging upon disrespect. Still, we reserve to ourselves the pleasure 
of saying what fine eloquence marks many of the lines in Mr. 
Lowell’s late Atlantic Monthly poem, with that daringly prolix title, 
“How I Consulted the Oracle of the Goldfishes.” This author’s 
optimism has for years been a bedded jewel shining amid the ordi- 
nary quartz of literature. He is a figure that stands among us with 
the pose and poise of a sedulous watchman, proclaiming either mid- 
night or dawn, with one added cry, dulcet and inseparable, of “all 
is well.” We recall him as thinking many years ago that all was 
well with art, letters, humanity, and in fact the entire universe. 
But now, when we read these verses, at the end of his graceful and 
fervent poem, we cannot help wondering if the “all is well” does 
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not emanate from perhaps too lenient an observance of destiny’s 
hardships: 
‘*The shadow of the mystery 
Is haply wholesomer for eyes 
That cheat us to be overwise, 
And I am happy in my right 
To love God's darkness as His light.” 

We can perfectly understand the pious attitude which accepts 
“(jod’s darkness” and deduces from it certain motives of hidden 
mercy. But to “love” it “as His light”?...Does Mr. Lowell then 
mean that he loves the many calamities which inflict our poor suf- 
fering flesh, just as he loves the many joys and blessings which 
befall it? Does not even Mr. Lowell’s well-known religious ardor 
strain a point here? We can’t help questioning whether the co- 
pious optimism of Mr. Whittier himself would go quite so far as 
this. For our own part we must protest that we “love” our wal- 
nuts and wine a great deal better than numerous less comforting 
phases of our mortal experience. But then, in the same way that 
few of us can find “sermons in stones” or “books in running 
brooks,” few likewise can detect any oracle in goldfishes, apart from 
consulting it with Mr. Lowell's energetic idealism. 

In re “idealism” we are reminded (however illogically) of Lord 
Tennyson’s eightieth birthday and the splendid harvest-moon of 
fame by which his prolonged life appears % be symbolled. To our 
thinking he is perhaps the most purely great English poet since 
Shakspere, and there are times when his preference for dramatic 
subjects—his love of “plot” in the best and least “ penny-dreadful ” 
sense—makes a drastic answer to those novelists of the present day 
who believe all mere story-telling fruitless and passé de mode. 
What would our present denouncers of plot say to such a stirring 
tale as that of “Enoch Arden”? Is there not plenty of story in. 
that vivid and unforgettable idyl? All very well to call this the 
material about which a poem has alone been built; but if a master 
of prose were to make Enoch’s exile and anguish the dunnée of a 
novel, would they not prove equally though differently effective ? 
Again, in “ Aylmer’s Field” Tennyson has given us a distinct story, 
with a beginning, a middle, and an end—those three conditions of 
workmanship odious to modern realists. In “The Princess,” under 
a romantic rainbow guise, he has wrought with much the same 
intent. In “Dora,” and even in the fascinating rhapsodies of 
“ Maud,” he has made similar effort ; while who can read the Arthu- 
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rian legends that he has remoulded so marvellously, without a recog- 
nition of his deference to the demands of old-fashioned narrative ? 
And yet Tennyson, encircled by his inalienable poetic nimbus, is as 
severely a realist as Tolstoi or any of his Slav brethren. We are 
not by any means fierce opponents of the plot-haters. A few of 
them, here on our own American soil, have achieved wonders 
through their desertion of antique models, and have proved to us 
what we felt somewhat satisfied of before, namely, that it matters 
not half so much how art does a thing, as how well she does a thing 
which it has pleased her to do. The contest and contrast of theory 
are the blood which feeds letters. We now speak of Greek sculp- 
ture as lofty and solitary in its academic grandeur. But who 
knows whether the people that created it, provided they had gone 
on thriving and flourishing as of yore, might not have deserted old 
tenets for new ones, and some day cast as irreverent an eye upon 
the marbles of Pheidias as a few of us have dared to cast upon the 
classic tomes of Sir Walter? Change is the law of life, and beauty 
is a deity more mutable than the ocean. What all nations chiefly 
want in their literatures may be defined as a series of impressions 
bearing the stamp of large and potent personalities. It is wholly 
conceivable that five separate Hawthornes could have given us five 
separate pictures of an adulterer’s remorse, and each one have pro- 
duced a “Searlet Letter” as fine in itself as it was different from 
the work of his companion. <A quarrel with methods, throughout 
every department of art, is of necessity a quarrel in the air. It has 
always been what men accomplished that has gained for them the goal 
of success, and not how they accomplished it. There is no arguing 
away such a writer as Zola; to do so, as our talented and very sincere 
Mr. Maurice Thompson has for some time sought, is to beat the 
sea with sticks. The tide comes in just the same, and though it 
waits for no man, men wait for it, and go down to the sea in ships 
when it welcomes them by its advent. But for this reason let it 
not be supposed that we would sound a knell to the worth and use 
of all sane and sensible criticism. Far from that! We are quite 
too conscious of our own importance in the world, as we sit here 
striving to settle certain affairs of it through the dainty yet doughty 
assistance of our walnuts and wine ! 
EpGar Fawcert, 
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OUR OPPORTUNITY IN THE EAST. 


AmonG the documents to be submitted for the consideration of 
the Senate at the next session, not the least important is a new 
treaty with Japan, the purpose of which is to set aside the onerous 
and arbitrary provisions of the present agreement ; to relieve the 
Eastern empire of disabilities which painfully affect its standing as 
a sovereign state; and to confer upon Americans a number of 
exceptional privileges which will enable them to establish more inti- 
mate business relations than have hitherto been permitted, and to 
occupy positions of commercial advantage from which all Europe- 
ans will be excluded. This treaty was drawn up last winter by 
Count Okuma, the brilliant and accomplished Japanese Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. Hubbard, the envoy appointed by 
President Cleveland to represent this country at Tokio. The cir- 
cumstances leading to its negotiation, and the political and mercan- 
tile developments which have made the abrogation of the existing 
compact a necessity to the welfare of both parties, merit a closer 
attention than has hitherto been bestowed upon them by the gov- 
ernment or the people of the United States. 

In 1854 the Japanese were compelled, by a naval force under 
Commodore Perry, to renounce the seclusion in which they had 
lived for two hundred and fifty years. The sudden expulsion of 
foreigners from their territory, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, and their subsequent refusal to hold intercourse with the 
outer world, were not dictated by motives like those which have 
kept the Chinese and other Asiatic nations in rigorous isolation. 
Until they were taught by stern necessity to guard themselves from 
the approach of Europeans, the Japanese were a hardy and advent- - 
urous race of navigators, whose desire for wide exploration was 
without limit. They had conquered the peninsular kingdom of 
Corea; made themselves masters of the chain of islands extending 
southward from their group, including Formosa; planted colonies 
in what are now the Philippines, and on the shores of Anam and 
Siam; visited India, Persia, and Arabia ; crossed the American con- 
tinent ; and made prolonged tours of study and observation in 
Southern Europe. They welcomed the strangers who first landed 
among them with eager hospitality, and would have continued to 
receive them without interruption but for the discovery of con- 
spiracies against the independence of their country. Then they 
rose in wrath, drove the intruders forth, end made it the law of the 
land that none should thereafter be admitted, except a handful of 
Hollanders over whom a vigilant scrutiny was constantly main- 
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tained. The instinct of self-preservation, not their own wishes, 
forced them to close their doors and reject associations which 
threatened them with national destruction. 

Their experience since the resumption of intercourse, thirty years 
ago, has proved that their early suspicions and apprehensions were 
well-founded. Had the task of beating down their barriers been 
undertaken by any other government than that of the United 
States, Japan would be, at this day, either a dependency of the 
chief maritime power of Europe, or a broken and ruined empire, 
battling at desperate odds for sheer existence. As it was we who 
dragged her from the security in which she had slumbered, it became 
our duty to decide the terms by which her communications with 
western lands should be controlled. The conditions prescribed by 
us were accepted, at least in form, by the nations which followed 
us to the newly opened territory. Fortunately for humanity the 
first delegate from this country, Mr. ‘Townsend Harris, was a just 
and honorable man, who labored earnestly to keep Japan free from 
the clutch that strangled India a century ago, and to weaken the 
force of aggressions from other quarters, which a feeble state could 
not hope to resist unaided. He would have been wholly successful, 
notwithstanding that he was hampered by the instructions under 


which he acted, and forbidden to supply the most effective means 
of protection, had he not neglected, at a most critical point, to 
formulate his treaty stipulations with due precision. The inexact 
use of a single word destroyed a great part of his work, and exposed 
the people whom he meant to befriend to a quarter of a century of 
cruel outrage and merciless spoliation. 

Seldom in history have such lamentable results been produced by 
so apparently slight a cause. In the treaty, which was taken asa 
model by all the governments of Europe, our minister embodied 
two clauses which he candidly declared were ‘‘ against his con- 
science.” He did not defend or excuse them, but they had been 
ordered by the Secretary of State, Mr. Marcy, and could not be 
excluded by his subordinate. To avert their calamitous .conse- 
quences, Mr. Harris assumed the responsibility of limiting their 
application to a brief period, hoping by prudence and watchfulness 
to ward off immediate disaster. But he committed the fatal error 
of making them subject to ‘‘revision,” instead of providing for 
their extinction. Nothing was farther from his thought than the 
possibility of their prolongation beyond the dates he had assigned. 
The agents of European governments were quick to seize upon the 
opportunity thus offered them. They determined that ‘revision ” 
should mean interminable and futile discussion, if the Japanese 
ever ventured to suggest a departure from the original text. 
** Revision” could be extended indefinitely, through endless years 
of unfruitful debate, without arriving at any intelligent conclusion. 
Thus, when application was made for relief from the hardships origi- 
nally imposed, the western diplomatists had only to simulate a will- 
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ingness to “revise ” the unfair compact, conscious of their power 
to provoke perpetual disagreements. They have been ‘* revising ” 
for nearly twenty years, and the iniquitous treaties remain unal- 
tered by a syllable, except to Japan’s disadvantage. 

Of these two deadly clauses, one subjects the external trade of 
the empire to the control of foreign governments by means of a 
fixed and unalterable tariff, and the other reduces it to the position 
of a conquered state by maintaining on Japanese soil as many sys- 
tems of alien jurisdiction as there are nations represented by treaty 
connections. Apart from the intolerable degradation which they 
inflict, experience has proved that these unnatural conditions of 
intercourse are in direct conflict with the vital interests of the com- 
munity. No duties higher than five per cent ad valorem can be 
levied, and the revenue from this source is scarcely worth reckoning 
asa means of meeting the public expenditure. ‘There isnot a mari- 
time country in Europe in which the treasury is not largely sup- 
plied from the customs. In England, for example, the proportion 
is about one-third of the total amount. In Japan it is less than 
one-fortieth. Internal excise can be evaded by the simple process 
of transferring industries to the continent of Asia and bringing 
back the manufactured commodities unburdened by perceptible 
impost ; and the rulers are therefore compelled to resort to methods 


of taxation which are odious to the populace, and which they would 
gladly abolish. Under these circumstances constant vigilance is 
needed to guard against serious financial derangements. Poverty 
crushes down’ the energies of the multitude, and no relief can be 
obtained from the development of the national resources while the 
monstrous system of “extra-territoriality ” enables foreigners to 
claim exemption from Japanese authority. 'The government dares 
not open the country, or sanction industrial enterprises on a broad 
scale, so long as strangers claim and exercise the privilege of estab- 
lishing themselves wherever they please, and conducting business 
in utter defiance of domestic law, and regardless of all rights ex- 
cept those which they choose to assert for themselves. With this 
obstacle blocking the way, Japan’s material growth is ata stand- 
still. Not one of her legitimate and honorable aspirations stands a 
chance of perfect realization until she can throw off the shackles 
which western treaties have fastened upon her. 

By every form of argument and entreaty the Japanese have ap- 
pealed, year after year, for the readjustment of their external rela- 
tions, only to find themselves put aside with careless indifference 
by America, or silenced with insolent contempt by Europe. Now 
the limit of their endurance is reached, and they no longer beg for 
justice, but demand it. In the winter of 1888 it became known 
that if their proposals for equitable intercourse were not accepted, 
they would, by their own act, dissolve the existing compacts and free 
themselves forever from oppressive international obligations. That 
they meant what they said those who knew them did not doubt ; 
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and among the first to be impressed by their earnestness was the 
envoy from the United States, who succeeded in imparting his con- 
victions so thoroughly to our State Department that he was at once 
instructed to lose no time in preparing a new treaty, the terms of 
which should conform to Japan’s expectations. Few diplomatic 
transactions have been conducted with equal rapidity. On the 18th 
of December Mr. Hubbard was made acquainted by Count 
Okuma with the resolution of the imperial government. On the 
19th he explained the situation, by telegraph, to Mr. Bayard, and 
on the 20th was authorized to negotiate without delay. ‘The con- 
vention was signed at Tokio early in 1889, but could not be trans- 
mitted to Washington in time for action by the outgoing adminis- 
tration. After its approval by the Senate, there is nothing that 
should stand in the way of its immediate promulgation. It is 
largely to the advantage of Americans, who are granted the long- 
desired privilege of habitation and trade in all parts of Japan— 
which can be enjoyed by citizens of no other country except Mexico 
—without being called upon to render any equivalent beyond the 
promise that the extra-territorial system shall be abolished at a 
specified date, and the acknowledgment of Japan’s right to regulate 
her own finances. ‘This formal and official indorsement of Japanese 
autonomy will greatiy increase the influence of, the United States 
over the career of the spirited and progressive Eastern nation. Our 
attitude might, indeed, be one of still closer intimacy, if our confi- 
dence and liberality were equal to those displayed by Mexico, which 
has proclaimed the independence of Japan without any of the tardy 
and ungracious conditions exacted by the American agreement. It 
is true that the Japanese appear satisfied to secure the single object 
of their long contention by the enactment of a terminable treaty, 
and to wait patiently a few years for their complete enfranchise- 
ment ; but we lose a fine opportunity when we allow another re- 
public to take the lead in generosity, and we also expose ourselves 
to the strategy of European powers, which may yet discover that a 
course is left open to them by which they can outstrip us in the race 
for commercial supremacy. We have only to do what is right and 
honest by Japan at this moment, to win her steadfast friendship and 
assure ourselves of future benefits too vast in reach to be measured 
by present calculation. 


A DEGRADED CLERGY. 


Durine the past summer theological circles throughout New 
England were agitated by the announcement that one of the most 
prominent and popular clergymen of Connecticut had peremptorily 
refused to accept the highest titular degree attainable by members 
of his calling. For this extraordinary rejection of an honor com- 
monly understood to be a crowning object of clerical ambition he 
youchsafed no specific reason, declaring in broad terms that he 
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was responsible solely to his own conscience, that his motives were 
not open to public discussion, and that his decision was final and 
unalterable. It was not in the nature of things that so strange a 
departure from established custom should pass without eager and 
critical inquiry. Every field of conjecture was exhausted in the 
endeavor to ascertain the cause of the unprecedented action, but 
after several weeks of futile investigation the subject was reluc- 
tantly laid aside as one of the insoluble mysteries of human con- 
duct. The only explanation which secured even a partial or tem- 
porary acceptance was to the effect that a crushing sense of spirit- 
ual unworthiness had so oppressed the candidate that he was con- 
strained to deny himself the undeserved distinction; but this 
theory was found to be totally inconsistent with his personal char- 
acter and antecedents, and was speedily dismissed by all except the 
class whose peculiar faith inclines them to regard unlimited self- 
abasement as the primary principle of true religion. 

The incident has now lost its hold upon popular curiosity, but 
many of the questions which were brought into notoriety while it 
was still a topic of debate are worthy of more serious and careful 
attention than they are likely to receive from those who profess the 
deepest concern for the welfare and the good repute of the clergy. 
In the search for reasons which might impel an eminent divine to 
renounce a title calculated to fasten more closely than ever the 
bonds uniting him to his profession, no consideration was given to 
the possible fact that these bonds might be irksome, and that the 
prospect of any addition to them might become intolerable. It 
seems to have been taken for granted that a minister at the head of 
a numerous flock must be endowed, ez officio, with the largest 
amount of comfort, happiness, and freedom from earthly care that 
can legitimately fall to the share of man; and that his dominant 
impulse must be to grasp at opportunities of exalting himself in the 
sareer to which he is supposed to be devoted with every aspiration 
of his soul. That this is the conviction of the vast majority of 
church-going people no intelligent observer can doubt. The idea 
that the conditions of the average Protestant clergyman’s life are 
such that he would joyously abandon his vocation if the means of 
subsistence were within his reach in any other pursuit is probably 
as foreign to congregations in general as the suspicion that in their 
methods of dealing with pastors they are grossly disregardful of the 
commonest obligations of justice and decency. They are blindly 
satisfied with themselves and their behavior, and they assume an 
equally fatuous satisfaction on the part of the occupants of their 
pulpits, who in truth are often subjected to treatment which em- 
bitters their existence and makes the office to which they are con- 
secrated an object of sheer disgust and hatred in their eyes. 

With certain exceptions in the largest cities, the American clergy- 
man is, to speak plainly, an abject pauper. He never receives fair 
and honest remuneration for his work. nor is it interded that he 
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‘should. He is paid a pittance that would not keep him from star- 


vation if it were not supplemented by gratuities which are scarcely 
less degrading to the givers than to the recipient. Instead of a 
just recompense in solid money, he is forced to be content with 
chance donations of cast-off clothing, dilapidated furniture, and 
the surplus viands of his neighbors. All these he must accept with 
fawning complacency, though his heart may be wrung by the in- 
dignity he endures. If he is in straits to discharge his rent when 
due, as is almost invariably the case, his landlord grumblingly de- 
ducts a meagre percentage, and goes about extorting landations for 
his alleged generosity. If there be illness in his household, a 
physician comes to administer relief with cold and contemptuous 
charity. If he have sons, the cost of their education is defrayed b 
reluctant subscriptions. If he have daughters, they must look for 
the gratification of their girlish fancies to the questionable bounty 
of an occasional patroness who, in doling out the stuff for a new 
dress, insolently exacts that it be fashioned rigidly to suit her aus- 
tere taste. The wife of his bosom must listen with simulated com- 

osure to matronly remonstrances against the improvidence of add- 
ing to a family already so numerous as to tax the patience of the 
parish. He cannot rise in rebellion, for he is a wretched pensioner 
dependent for the barest necessities upon the caprice of those 
whom he serves with unappreciated and misapplied loyalty. Few 
human beings are so constituted as to retain their manhood unim- 
paired under these grinding humiliations. Fate is perhaps kind- 
est to those who can swiftly drain the cup to the dregs, and habitu- 
ate themselves without delay to the ignominy of their lot. For 
the great body of sufferers there is no alternative but to lead a life 
of hollow hypocrisy, preserving an outward aspect of content as the 
beg their way through the world, while inwardly raging and chaf- 
ing at the miseries and cruelties to which they are doomed. 

In spite of all this, the clergymen of this country are made to 
stand on a lofty social pedestal, and to maintain themselves in an 
attitude of unapproachable respectability and virtue. They must 
accept the responsibilities and fulfil the duties of leaders of the 
community, and in this capacity so demean themselves as to com- 
mand universal confidence and approval. They must be conspicu- 
ous examples of integrity and honor to all who come within the 
range of their influence. They must not only codperate practically 
in important public functions, but must be ever ready with wise 
and prudent private counsel, no matter how delicate the questions 
in dispute may be, or how severe their demand upon the highest in- 
tellectual faculties. Upon every conceivable point of personal rec- 
titude, moral courage, and manly independence they must be pre- 
pared to render judgment, knowing that they will be held to strict 
account if their decrees prove fallible. Under the happiest and 
most favoring circumstances—with all the advantages that could 
be devised to sustain them—it would be diffienlt for any order of 
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men to meet these onerous and harassing requirements, in addition 
to the more definitely recognized obligations of the priestly calling. 
How vain and hopeless must be their endeavors, when condemned 
to labor ceaselessly under disabilities that would cripple the energies 
and paralyze the spirit of the most buoyant and robust among 
their lay constituents ! 

It is not at all our purpose to draw particular conclusions from 
these reflections. No microscopic power of discernment is, how- 
ever, required to discover reasons why a sensitive and high-minded 
minister should decline to be clothed with the factitious honors of 
a profession encumbered with conditions fatal to the dignity and 
self-respect of its followers. In the estimation of sucha man the 
title of Doctor of Divinity, it may easily be imagined, could afford 
no sufficient compensation for moral sacrifices which its acceptance 
might entail, and its repudiation is one of the last things that 
should excite surprise in this land and age of advanced civilization. 


PASSING NOTES. 


WE publish in this number a short article from the pen of the 
oldest and ablest statesman of the South, under the title ‘* Does 
the Majority Rule?” It may be of interest to state how it came 
to be written. A visitor at Beauvoir House, the home of Mr. 
Davis, in the course of a conversation, used the phrase, ‘‘ the great 
American principle—the rule of the majority.” Mr. Davis re- 
marked that whether the principle was a correct one or otherwise, 
it certainly was nof ‘an American principle,” if the Federal Con- 
stitution be accepted as the standard of American political prin- 
ciples ; because no such rule is recognized in either the text or 
texture of that instrument. Indeed, he added, the framers of the 
Constitution seemed to have specially guarded against the appli- 
cation of the principle that the majority should rule. Mr. Davis 
was urged by a friend of the editors of BeELForD’s MAGazrnp, who 
was present, to write a short article embodying these views ; and 
he kindly consented to do so. The founders of the Constitution, 
like the Pilgrim Fathers, have been credited with theories that are 
generally accepted to-day, but which they certainly would have 
promptly and even indignantly rejected. Nothing, for example, 
would have shocked a sturdy old ‘‘ Puritan Father” more than the 
principle of religious freedom, which he neither believed in nor 
practised—outside of his own tabernacle; although to-day he is 
generally credited with having established it in America, and 
crossed the seas to do so. 

So nothing would have astonished the soldiers of the Revolution 
or the founders of the Constitution more than to be eulogized as 
**the champions of impartial liberty without regard to race or color ;” 
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for negro slavery existed in every one of the thirteen colonies that 
fought the war of independence. A century hence the popular 
opinion in the North, at least, will probably be that the Northern 
States fought to abolish slavery and the Southern States to perpet- 
uate and extend it during the recent war between the States. Yet 
hundreds of official documents and the reports of scores of congres- 
sional debates and tens of thousands of men still living can attest 
that on both sides slavery was but an incident of the war, and not 
the cause of it, and that the war was prosecuted. by the Federal 
Government for the sole purpose of preserving the Union; that the 
destruction of slavery was an unforeseen result of the conflict and 
not its motive, nor even one of the motives that influenced the 
Government to persevere in its policy until peace was proclaimed 
and the Union rehabilitated. 

The theory that the right of the majority to rule lies at the 
foundation of our political institutions is equally a popular fallacy. 


The “ World’s Fair” of 1892 is rapidly taking its place as the 
leading topic of discussion throughout the United States. Up to 
the end of August the question of locality was still in strenuous 
agitation, public attention being divided by the rival pretensions of 
Eastern, Western, and Central capitals. It was observable that while 
the claims of interior cities were supported with extraordinary vigor 
and earnestness, the people of New York appeared to assume a gen- 
eral conviction of the superiority of their position, and displayed 
little of the expected spirit and hberality in establishing the suprem- 
acy of their title. When this point is determined, and not before, 
the country will take up the work with the requisite unity and con- 
centration of purpose; and, wherever the site may be, there can be 
no doubt that the occasion will call forth sufficient republican energy 
to insure a success surpassing that of any similar undertaking in 
history. The exposition of 1876 was accepted by all nations as a 
startling manifestation of American capacity and achievement, and 
its most significant result was the remarkable change in the attitude 
of European communities toward the young and growing giant of 
the West. It will be the pride of the United States, three years 
hence, to demonstrate the nature and extent of their farther ad- 
vancement since that comparatively recent date. When Congress 
meets, the enterprise will be given a more definite and substantial 
form than it now wears, and it will then be appropriate for us to 
offer a comprehensive estimate of its vast prospects and brilliant 
possibilities. 


There is nothing more curious in the history, as far as it has 
gone, of the present National Administration than the notoriety, if 
not prominence, it is giving to new names. Who, outside of their 
immediate bailiwicks, ever heard of Mr. Noble until he was made 
Secretarv of the Interior, or of Mr. Miller until he was msde Attor- 
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ney-General, or of Mr. Proctor until he was made Secretary of War, 
or of Mr. Wanamaker, except as a very sharp dealer in dry-goods 
and fancies, the leader of a popular Sunday-school, and the fore- 
most contributor to a fund that Messrs. Dudley & Co. had the 
spending of? The President’s Cabinet has some very weli-known 
members, notably Blaine, Windom, and Tracy. They have long 
been before the public ; but for some reason more or less occult 
the names of Noble, Miller, Proctor, and Wanamaker come to the 
front much more frequently and conspicuously than the others. 
They figure in the newspapers and the telegraphic dispatches, while 
those of the old favorites are quite overlooked. And then there is 
Tanner. He was a discovery of the present Administration, and 
what a revelation he has proved to be! He fills a larger space in the 
public eye than the President himself, and very probably thinks he 
is a bigger man. He certainly acts like it. Can it be possible 
that the President is responsible for this condition of things? Is 
he seeking, through jealousy of the big fellows, or from a natural 
lack of sympathy with them,—what the lawyers call “ incompati- 
bility of temper,”—to put them down, and hence out of the wey, 
by setting little men above their heads? While difficult of expla- 
nation, the phenomenon naturally excites a mild curiosity. 


By the way, the fitness of the word Wanamakered, as first sug- 
gested by BeELForRD’s, is being quite generally recognized. The 
country press, in particular, is adopting it with enthusiasm. The 
metropolitan journals, we are surprised to see, are a little slow in 
catching on; but it is only a question of time when they will join 
the procession. The need of a word to express the too common 

ractice of removing men from office for political causes only has 
ong been felt, and our Postmaster-General, by meeting, in prac- 
tice and example, a public want, is certain, as we have before said, 
to do at least one great public service. 


The Behring Sea affair can be stated in very few words. A com- 
pany with a powerful political ‘‘ pull” has a contract with our 
Government for all the seal-fishing. Their contract gives them a 
monopoly of the land, and of the sea surrounding it for one mari- 
time league; that is, for three miles. Beyond that distance the 
ocean’s waters are the world’s common property. But the fishing 
company wants our Government to keep foreigners away, and give 
it a monopoly of the ocean as well as of the land. It is in its in- 
terest that our ships are patrolling the waters about Alaska, with a 
view to frightening sealing vessels, whether foreign or domestic, 
out of them. In other words, the company with the ‘ pull” is 
using our Government to pull its chestnuts out of the metaphorical 
fire, which in this case happens to be water—but it may prove to 
be hot water. 
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To serve the interests of the fishing company with the “pull,” 
our Government has not only run the risk of getting into trouble 
with a friendly power, but has permitted itself to be made ridicu- 
lous. It has allowed itself to be used asa bugaboo to frighten away 
competing fishermen. ‘The way in which it let the Black Diamond 
slip out of its fingers after the capture shows that it did not be- 
lieve in its right to take the Canadian ship in the first place. Now 
what could be more undignified than for a great Government to be 
playing bugaboo for the benefit of a little company with a ‘ pull’? 
It’s a small business all round. 


What we were promised and. expected in case the Republicans 
got into power, with Blaine in the State Department, was a brilliant 
foreign policy. ‘There was to be no more of the Cleveland-Bayard 
conservatism. Our Government was at once to step to the front, 
as it were, with a chip on its shoulder and a gleam in its eye, in- 
viting everybody, and especially England, to the tussle. But this 
Behring Sea affair was not a brilliant beginning. Our Navy cap- 
tured a little Canadian fishing-boat with a hundred seal-skins on 
board, which were confiscated, and then the little Canadian boat 
turned round and captured our Navy. So far we are a hundred 
seal-skins ahead, but that is not a great thing for the United States. 
Otherwise, honors are even. And how long, at this rate, before 
our Navy will be on exhibition ina Dime Museum ? 


There are to be no more bad men in Tammany Hall. The Grand 
Sachem of that institution, and the official successor—a few de- 
grees removed—to the late William M. Tweed, having been found 
out in domestic crookedness, which, however, involved no financial 
dereliction, has been compelled to retire. This is most significant. 
It is also suggestive. It gives prominence, by contrast, to the fact 
that the National Republican Executive Committee had a meeting 
the other day, and that conspicuous in its proceedings appears the 
name of ‘ blocks-of-five” Dudley. Another leading actor was the 
man who is understood to have engineered the larceny of the 
Prohibitionist organ’s mailing list during the last presidential cam- 
paign 5 an act which, if not criminal, was most disreputable. 

here is, therefore, one political body that would seem not to have 
made ablution. It might be well to have a little house-cleaning all 
round. 


sop still lives—at least his inimitable fables do. While the 
Democrats were in authority, the Republicans thought Civil Service 
Reform was a most excellent “ bull ;” but now that their turn to be 
gored by it has come they — regard it as an animal of a 
very different color. They would li 

vacation. 


e to have it take a four-years’ 
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The public appears to be considerably staggered by the open ap- 
peal of Governor Hill and his associate Democratic managers to 
the liquor interest. Do those gentlemen propose to organize the 
Democracy of New York into a political Whiskey Trust, dividends 
to be payable in offices and ‘‘ boodle ”? 


A San Francisco journal suggests, in view of the advantages 
claimed for trusts and syndicates by reason of the efficiency and 
economy with which the interests in their charge can be managed, 
and all of which are practically corporations existing by sufferance 
of law, that the public shall be admitted to some of their benefits ; 
in other words, that, as they reap the profits, they shall bear the 
burdens in the shape of taxes. The suggestion is worth thinking 
about. 


What is the matter with Maryland politicians, anyhow? The 
opposition of Maryland Democrats to Civil Service, and the influ- 
ence they acquired over President Cleveland, disgusted many of his 
best friends, particularly among the Mugwumps, and lost him nu- 
merous votes. The public men of Maryland are, to say the least, 
peculiar. Can the trouble be in the air they breathe, in the water, 
or whatever else it happens to be, they drink, or in the oysters they 
eat ? 


The public is indebted to the New York Hvening Post for acom- 
parison of the debt statements for the months of July and August 
of each year of Mr. Cleveland’s term with those of the correspond- 
ing months of the current year, when the government has passed 
under the control of a Republican administration. This comparison 
illustrates how the surplus will be gotten rid of. During Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration an average monthly saving of $10,000,- 
000 was placed to the people’s credit. But the Windoms and the 
Tanners of this administration have caused these savings to van- 
ish like dew before the morning sun, and at the same time they 
have created a deficit of $6,000,000 monthly. At this rate, were it 
possible for them to continue their outrageous extravagance in 
their use of the public moneys, there would be shown at the end of 
the present fiscal year, an excess of expenditure of $200,000,000 
over that of the previous years. The President and his Secretary 
of the Treasury are too capable financiers and too shrewd politicians 
to allow such wastefulness to continue, even were it in their power 
to do so, which happily is not the case. We suggest that the pres- 
ent Commissioner of Pensions be allowed an indefinite vacation. He 
has been already too long in his present office. A good long fast 
ou his part will operate as a prophylactic to the disease that is now 
eating up the people’s substance, 
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How sHALt BroGRAPHY BE WRITTEN ?—The publication of a new 
memoir of Abraham Lincoln (Herndon’s Lincoln : Belford, Clarke 
& Co.), which, whatever its other qualities may be, certainly shows 
courage and a truthful purpose in bringing forward a subject 
persistently eschewed by the majority of his biographers, has revived 
an ancient controversy as to the propriety of recording facts in the 
lives of eminent men the revelation of which is calculated to give 
pain to their descendants. Mr. Lincoln’s domestic miseries were 
known far and wide while he was with us, and the recollection of 
these cannot be stifled, notwithstanding the tacit agreement of his- 
torians to ignore them. Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, it is evident, 
would be torn by wild horses rather than admit the faintest sugges- 
tion of his matrimenial sorrows into their voluminous and otherwise 
exhaustive record. Popular opinion, so far as it can be guessed on 
a point extremely difficult of proof, seems to approve the spirit that 
leads these authors to exclude all reference to events whose influence 
upon the personality of their hero was vital and supreme. In this 
instance, however, as in many others, popular opinion is as clearly 
unacquainted with its own mind as the celebrated bird which Lord 
Dundreary’s eloquence has made immortal. 

A hundred years hence, or it may be earlier, Americans will begin 
to ask by what right the contemporaries of Lincoln endeavored to 
destroy and bury the traces of any of the agencies which deeply 
affected his public and private character. After that interval of time, 
the truth, and’ the whoie truth, will be peremptorily demanded. 
Few persons, even now, would contend that it must be forever hid- 
den. Who, then, is to determine how long it shall be hidden ? It 
will not do to say that silence must be maintained while the in- 
heritors of the name are likely to be disturbed by plain speaking. 
Men can never be wholly indifferent to that which concerns the 
comfortable repute of their feminine ancestry. If a lineal suc- 
cessor of Socrates were alive at this day, he would undoubtedly pro- 
test against the exposure of dissensions in his family twenty-three 
centuries ago. ‘The question to be considered is not whether the 
sensibilities of an insignificant minority may or may not be wounded. 
Those who knew Lincoln intimately, as his partner Herndon did, 
have it in their power to throw much light upon the forces which 
governed, directly or indirectly, the growth of his mind—which 
inspired or retarded its development, and in various ways moved 
the springs of his existence. Shall they remain dumb because their 
disclosures may be unwelcome to individuals in whom mankind has 
no interest, and who in the future will have scarcely a claim to recol- 
lection, or even to identification, apart from their relationship to 
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him whose memory will be cherished with more and more reverent 
devotion as his fame shines through the ages to come? It is not 
always a vulgar curiosity that prompts inquiry into the vicissitudes 
which have moulded a great man’s nature. The world is fain to 
pay its debts of gratitude, sooner or later, and to find out the full 
extent of what is due; and it is justly privileged to know if the 
labors of one of its benefactors were lightened and encouraged by 
relief from all but public cares, or were weighted with desolating 
griefs so heavy as to increase tenfold the virtue of his struggles. 
No life of Lincoln can be pronounced authentic which pretends to 
portray that noble and pathetic figure withont the domestic shadows 
that enveloped it. No biography is worthy the name that trifles 
with the truth and withholds material that is essential to a thorough 
comprehension of its subject. 


From Japan to Granada, by James Henry Chapin, Ph.D. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons).—Books of travel are getting to be the bane of the 
literary market. For the class which in recent years has been thrust 
upon the public with injudicious profusion it is impossible to find 
a satisfactory raison détre. ‘They meet no requirement but that of 
the vanity of authors, or, possibly, of their instincts of economic 
thrift. In many instances they are doubtless produced under the 
illusion that their sale will assist in covering the expenses of a 
journey rashly undertaken or imprudently prolonged ; but for the 
most part they appear to have their origin in the boundless conceit 
of tourists who permit themselves to be flattered into the belief that 
the record of their hasty and superficial observations will supply 
material of incalculable value for the entertainment and instruction 
of the world. Their casual letters to friends are perused with 
ecstasy by a small and. prejudiced circle, through whose agency an 
occasional paragraph makes it way into the local newspaper, with 
the result of awakening an ardent desire for more extensive publica- 
tion. On his return home the voyager has no difficulty in getting 
himself persuaded to gather in his fugitive correspondence, which 
he proceeds to fortify with statistics drawn from standard authori- 
ties and to embellish with contributions from his memory or imagi- 
nation. For the work thus compiled there seems always to be a 
ready publisher, notwithstanding the patent fact that if any por- 
tion of the manuscript were tested by so simple a process as sub- 
mission to the judgment of-a magazine editor, it would be _pro- 
nounced utterly wanting in any quality of attractiveness. With 
rare and extraordinary exceptions, it would be impossible to pick 
out twenty pages from any one of the volumes in the vast category 
that would stand the slightest chance of admission into a well-con- 
ducted periodical. Upon what theory it is assumed that an aggre- 
gate mass of worthlessness possesses meritorious features that can 
nowhere be detected in the separate particles, the critical faculty 
shrinks from attempting to explain, 
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There is nothing in Mr. Chapin’s book to distinguish it from the 
average of its fellows, except that it appears to have been prepared 
with less than the ordinary regard for exactitude of statement and 
more than the usual carelessness of style. It is so negligently 
written that the ideas conveyed to the reader are sometimes directly 
opposite to those in the mind of the author, and its overflow of 
error is so abundant that it may fairly be questioned whether the 
deviations from accuracy do not outnumber the authentic facts. 
The longest chapter, devoted to Japan, occupies sixty-three pages, 
and, at a moderate computation, a mistake of greater or less magni- 
tude may be allotted to each page. ‘The majority of these are un- 
pardonable, since they might easily have been avoided by reasonable 
care in transcription. Scarcely a single proper name is correctly 
spelled, from that of the statue, represented in the frontispiece, to 
that of the last Shogun, on the sixty-first page. The geographical, 
social, political, and religious characteristics of the country and 
people are misrepresented with equal and impartial recklessness. 
As there is absolutely nothing new in the volume upon any of these 
points, it must be presumed that Mr. Chapin collected his matter 
from the writings of other authors; but it is inconceivable that he 
should have been misled to the extent which his accumulation of 
blunders would indicate. He has probably skimmed his authorities 
lightly, remembered them imperfectly or not at all, neglected to take 
notes of the information he proposed to use, and reproduced the 
whole without verifying an essential detail. 

The sections in which the other lands on the route from Japan 
to Granada are described and discussed exhibit precisely the same 
deficiencies, though not always in such excess. Some of the asser- 
tions respecting China, and especially with reference to the politi- 
cal constitution of that empire, are so astonishing that we can at- 
tribute them only to the mischievous invention of foreign residents 
whom Mr. Chapin consulted, and who maliciously diverted them- 
selves by leading him astray. We are under no temptation to 
ascribe them to the author’s unaided fancy, for their daring origi- 
nality is irreconcilable with the absence of imaginative spontaneity 
in the few passages with which he can be personally identified. 
While in Japan he was once conscious of a strong desire to see 
something of the home life of the people. He was put in the way 
of gratifying his wish by an invitation to an afternoon entertain- 
ment at the house of a prominent citizen, where he was made ac- 
quainted with every member of the family, and given the freest 
opportunities of observation and inquiry. The sum total of his 
interesting experience is chronicled in the announcement that his 
legs were so cramped by sitting in the Japanese style that he was 
glad when the visit was ended. A traveller who, after a hospitable 
introduction to the domestic circle in Tokio, is chiefly concerned 
with the recollection that he gave himself the cramp in trying to 
imitate his host’s attitude, could never rise of his own volition to 
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such dizzy heights of fantasy as are attained in the declarations 
that ‘‘ patriotism in the Chinese heart is not only a sentiment, but 
a conviction ;” that “allegiance to the government is both a patri- 
otic and a religious duty ;’ and that ‘loyalty to the emperor 
amounts almost to idolatry.” 

For the spirit in which he deals with the subject of English and 
American aggressions in Asia Mr, Chapin is entitled to commenda- 
tion. His estimate of the Eastern raves is fair and friendly. But 
we are by no means prepared to say that his kindliness toward the 
inhabitants of sundry nations beyond the Pacific can be accepted 
in atonement, or even in palliation, for the infliction of himself to 
the extent of more than three hundred dull, dishevelled, and delu- 
sive pages upon the people of North America, who never did him 
any harm, and against whom, as a body, it is not possible that he 
should have any valid cause of offence or ill-will. 


Life and Times of the Right Hon. John Bright, by William 
Robertson (Cassell & Co., Limited).—The biography of John Bright 
is a history of the Liberal movement in England, and an epitome 
of the world’s progress during three-quarters of a century. The 
Liberal idea as opposed to the Conservative represents experimental 
civilization. In spite of its many mistakes—and they are to its 
successes as three to five —it is the element of political thought 
which has hewn the steps of advancement and cleared away the 
rubbish of ancient prejudice. ‘The responsibility of a great party 
leader is almost beyond estimate; for the welfare of at least half 
and often the whole of a nation lies in his hands, dependent upon 
his skill, judgment, and singleness of purpose. ‘Though generally, 
so far as immediate results are concerned, the influence of English 
leaders of state is confined within the limits of the island and its 
colonies, the power of such a man as John Bright reaches wherever 
men are laboring at the foundations of new political edifices or 
seeking to overthrow old barriers. 

This volume enters into a somewhat elaborate history of John 
Bright’s birthplace, Rochdale. And it is somewhat singular to find 
the eminent reformer appearing, in his twenty-third year, as the 
opponent of popular amusements. In 1876 we also find him op- 
posing in the Commons Mr. Forsyth’s “ Woman’s Disabilities Re- 
moval Bill:” “ My sympathies have always been in favor of wide 
suffrage; but I shall vote against it, I believe, with perfect honesty, 
believing that in doing so I am serving the interests of the women 
themselves.” 

It is perhaps as a free-trader that John Bright appears most 
prominently. It may be said that his career began with his oppo- 
sition to the iniquitous Corn Laws. 

Mr. Bright’s connection with the Anti-Corn-Law League forms 
avery interesting and instructive portion of this volume. At an 
open-air meeting “held February 2, 1839, Mr. John Bright moved 
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‘the first resolution: That it is the opinion of this meeting that 
the Corn Laws have had the effect of crippling the commerce and 
the manufactures of the country, have raised up rival manufac. 
tories in foreign countries, have been most injurious and oppres- 
sive in their operation with the great bulk of our population, and 
that the working classes have been grievously injured by this mo- 
nopoly.” “It is,” said Mr. Bright, “not a party question, but a 
knife-and-fork question—a question between the working millions 
and the aristocracy.” : 

John Bright is next found opposing the Church Rates. This 
opposition was merely a part of the system of political reform to 
which the great statesman had already devoted himself. 

The reformer’s attitude toward the United States should endear 
his memory to all true lovers of the republic. It was consistent, 

honest, and straightforward from the start. Mr. Bright “was not 
the man to countenance slavery in any form; for he, like the sect 
to which he belongs, has always been the indefatigable friend of 
humanity, and stood forth firmly in favor of the abolition of 
slavery.” He saw that the destruction of slavery was necessary to 
the best interests of the slave-owners as well as to those of the en- 
slaved race. “I advise you,” said Mr. Bright, “and I advise the 
people of England to abstain from applying to the United States 
doctrines and principles which we never apply to our own case. 
At any rate, the Americans have never fought for ‘ the balance of 
power’ in Europe. ‘They have never fought to keep up a decaying 
empire. They have never squandered the money of their people © 
in such a phantom expedition as we have been engaged in. I say 
that it is a war, be it Christian or not, be it wise or not, to sustain 
a government, and to sustain the authority of a great nation.” 

John Bright’s career was not free from errors great and many. 
There was a narrow side to his character, and perhaps his preju- 
dices were as strong as his liberal convictions. But it is by the 
latter that the man must be judged, for through them he became 
the great ally of reform and the enemy of oppression in all its 
forms. Humanity has never had a better and truer friend, for his 
sympathies were ever with the poor and down-trodden of earth. 
Perhaps in his very limitations, his one-sidedness, he was all the 
more valuable as a reformer; because the man who has a broad 
charity for all, and covers the errors and weaknesses of humanity 
with the wide mantle of patience, will not attack evil with the bit- 
terness necessary to uproot it. John Bright was one of the most 

powerful of the instruments which destiny uses in working out 
unseen ends, and producing those changes which, whether rightly 
or not, we call progress. 

In the main Mr. Robertson’s work has been well done. We note 
here and there some singular errors, and such grammatical blun- 
ders as that in the first paragraph of page 294. But considering 
all things the biographer has produced a volume of the first im- 
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portance in the study of the political history of the nineteenth 
century. 


To-Night at Eight, by Fannie Aymar Mathews (Belford, Clarke 
& Co.).—This volume, which is a collection of little comedies and 
comediettas, is a specific for migrane and melancholy, root and 
branch. While the pleased smile rarely broadens into laughter, as 
the author’s fund of wit seldom expands into the substantial rich- 
ness of real humor, there is a continuous sense of mental titillation 
throughout. It bristles with satire, and the author’s Pegasus is 
ridden with spurs ; but the sting leaves no poison in the wound, and 
the irritation is that of the sauce piquante which aids digestion. 
There is a charming irresponsibility in these little dramas. People 
meet, go through an involved maze of action, more or less absurd, 
get into preposterous scrapes, and get out of them again, comforta- 
bly and commendably, make their bow upon the stage with the 
gravity of the rounded and perfect five-act drama, all within the 
space of ten minutes’ time and a few hundred words of dialogue. A 
scapegrace visits his affectionate aunt, at whose house a half-dozen 
pretty nieces are staying. He makes love to them all in succession, 
wins their hearts, promises to marry them, and in the end really 
becomes lawfully and properly contracted to one of them. Every- 
body forgives him, all is settled with the utmost satisfaction to all 
the parties, and the curtain falls to slow music with the aunt and 
the remaining nieces—the ex-fiancées of five minutes previously—in 
benignant attitudes. Probability is lost sight of. Dramatic canons 
are cheerfully dispensed with. Realism is sent to the antipodes. 
Life is reduced to an epigram ; social amenities are converted into 
stage properties, to be shifted about at will ; sorrow, trouble, mis- 
fortune, and evil are things which have no existence and never enter 
the sphere of these happy, careless, absurd, and yet wholly com- 
mendable shadows, who bear names and utter words of witty and 
caustic import. 

Miss Mathews introduces us into a fairy world of her own crea- 
tion—a merry, fortunate world, where tears and trials are unknown; 
where gay laughter, sprightly sayings, and innocent pastime fill the 
measure of existence; and where, despite labyrinthian approaches 
and social or adventitious chevaux-de-frise, love finds its own at last, 
and all is well. It is a world of moonlight, a fairy world, a utopia; 
but it is withal a pleasant territory—a realm in which the dreaming 
girl will always find her Prince Charming, and the sighing Strephon 
his shepherdess. If any fault can be alleged against the gossamer 
texture of such a work, it would be that in two or three instances 
the authoress has included selections out of key with the rest of her 
volume ; such, for example, as the monologue, “The Chatterbox,” 
which is a distinct discord, a bit of satire which lacks picturesque- 
ness and romantic intent. But, with these exceedingly rare excep- 
tions, “'To-night at Eight” is a volume whose charm is that of a 
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pretty and vivacious woman, shrewd enough to affect an interest in 
us, to look at us with melting eyes, touch our arm with a dainty 
gloved hand, and generally elevate us into the fool’s paradise : nev- 
ertheless a woman worth knowing ; a woman not easily forgotten ; 
and if not the one to whom we give our heart, at least one to enchain 
the imagination, and claim a good share of one’s meditations for 
many a day. 


Hagar: A novel, by James Arthur Macknight (Belford, Clarke 
& Co.).—The author of this stirring romance has done good service 
to Christian morals and the science of government by his powerful 
and graphic exposure of the crimes and baleful effects of Mormon- 
ism. The work, which is mainly well written, should find its way 
into every household in the Union, inasmuch as it essays to sweep 
from the face of the land every vestige of that coarse and sensual 
abomination which has so long set our civilization and chivalry at 
nought, by degrading woman—man’s most sacred trust—in our 
midst, and scattering one of the noblest sentiments of the human 
heart to the winds. But, although it recommends itself in this im- 
portant relation, and strongly, there are others also in which it 
cannot fail to find wide-spread favor. It is a thrilling story of love, 
intrigue, and revenge, fraught with scenes, circumstances, and 
characters of the most dramatic and interesting description. ‘The 
scenes are laid mainly in Ohio and Salt Lake City, during the late 
war. Hagar, the heroine, is a foundling brought up in ignorance 
of that fact by good old Father ‘Taine. Through the cruel harsh- 
ness of his wife she falls into the clutches of a Southern spy, who 
induces her to elope with him, and through a false marriage cere- 
mony assumes to make her his wife. She loves him in his guise of 
a minister of the gospel, and leaves the only home she ever knew, 
trusting herself implicitly to his guidance. He is a scoundrel of 
the deepest dye, having already a wife and a young family. Now 
begin her sore trials and experiences, until she finds herself, 
through some unaccountable cast of the die, beneath the unhallowed 
roof of her own mother. Here she is deserted by her betrayer, and 
here also she encounters a young Mormon missionary whom she had 
known previously, and who had once done her a signal service. 
From this point she drifts into Salt Lake City, where horrors 
thicken about her, and where her sufferings and dangers become 
terrible. These are well set forth by Mr. Macknight, whose descrip- 
tive powers are at times most impressive. But to attempt to give 
any adequate idea of the numerous characters and scenes which 
throng the story all along the line would be to fail from the want 
of space. We therefore leave the work almost solely in the hands 
of the reader, with the simple statement that it will well repay 
perusal. 
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By Mary Kyte DALLAs, 


Author of ‘‘ The Grinder Papers,” ‘ Adrietta,” ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE CLEOPATRA. 


WirtH the setting of the autumn sun the Cleopatra, a splendid 
English steamer, approached the shores of America. Already the 
small craft which always lie along the coast, had grown numerous, 
and the spires and domes of a city, behind which the sun was fast 
sinking, were plainly to be seen by the aid of a glass. It had been 
a pleasant voyage, yet all rejoiced it the sight of land. A certain 
holiday spirit reigned on board. The men had put off their rough, 
sea-going garments, and looked neat and natty about their necks 
and wrists; the lady passengers made a little show of lighter colors 
and more delicate textures, and long-forgotten curls had reappeared 
under shore-going bonnets. here was a general disposition among 
those to whom the situation was n: 7, to stare toward the land, which 
even yet they could not reach for hours. Older travellers, who had 
often come to port before, were reading, playing cards, or chatting. 
One young man was tinkling a guitar, touching it softly and sing- 
ing a pretty, trilling Spanish love song to an accompaniment that 
seemed to laugh under its breath, while a dark-eyed girl listened 
and smiled. 

The captain and his chief officer sedately smoked their cigars on 
the hurricane deck, and the engineer at his post had relaxed his 
grim visage, and almost beamed as he thought of the wife and little 
girls at home who would be so glad to see him—whom he would be 
so rejoiced to meet. 

Peace was the spirit of the hour, and nothing could have seemed 
more free from danger than that grand steamer, floating majesti- 
cally over the untroubled waters, with the calm sky of evening over- 
head and the welcoming shores so near at hand. The sun sank 
below the hills ; a golden mist dropped down upon the shore and 
changed there to a dun-purple veil that hid it from the voyagers. 
But even as they lingered, gazing regretfully, a glorious moon, a 
great lambent sea-moon, unknown to landsmen, lifted itself from 
the water and lighted all the ocean with fairy splendors ; the dark 
blue dome of heaven twinkled with stars, and they saw land ahead 
again, 
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Amidst all this pleasant atmosphere of expectation, two people sat. 
apart with gloomy faces—a strange pair, who had been shunned 
by their fellow-travellers since the commencement of the voyage, 
when there had been a furious but incomprehensible quarrel be- 
tween them behind the frail partition of a stateroom. One of them 
was a young, handsome, and aristocratic man; and the other a woman, 
handsome and not old, though much his senior, but extremely coarse 
and vulgar. Both were expensively dressed ; but her costume was 
one suitable for a morning concert or a wedding-reception, and she 
wore diamonds in her ears. On the young man’s beautiful face 
rested an expression of mingled disgust and sorrow beyond the 
power of pen to portray ; on the woman’s, a furious and ill-restrained 
anger. ‘They were evidently at odds with each other, but she sat 
very close to him, nestling against his shoulder in what, but for their 
faces, would have seemed a most lover-like fashion. 

For a long while both kept utter silence; at last the woman spoke. 

**You understand by this time that I know my rights and mean 
to have them?” she said. *** You’d best make up your mind to that. 
It will make things pleasanter for both.” 

Her sharp, incisive tones attracted the attention of a lady passen- 

er who stood near, leaning on her husband’s arm, and she turned 
rer head over her shoulder and regarded her with that peculiar 
glance women bestow upon those strangers of their own sex of whom 
they do not approve. ‘The woman saw the look and returned it with 
a hard stare and a supercilious glance at the other’s flounces. But 
she lowered her voice as she continued, 

“T don’t want to be unpleasant. Come, now, just behave your- 
self and we'll get on together like flies in a honey-pot.” 

She slipped her hand through his arm as she spoke. He threw 
it off with an action that seemed brutal when one remembered that 
it was a woman who touched him caressingly. 

“‘T wonder you are not afraid of me,” he said under his breath. 
*¢You are a brave woman not to be afraid of me after all that you 
have done.” A foreign accent was perceptible in his speech—the 
accent of a cultivated Parisian. 

“‘l’m not one of your easily frightened ones,” she answered. 
Again she forgot to keep that angry voice of hers within bounds. 
Again the lady passenger turned her head over her shoulder. 

“*See,” whispered the man. ‘‘ You are disgracing yourself again, 
as you always do.” 

** It’s your fault,” retorted the woman. ‘‘ Lord! how she stares! 
I should think a cat would be ashamed of such manners.” 

At this the young man arose from his seat and walked away. Tis 
companion proceeded to gather about her shoulders the folds of a 
rich cashmere shawl and followed. 

Two men smoking their cigars over a game of euchre, looked at 
her as she passed. 
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“ Confounded fine woman,” said one. 

“ Don’t think I ever saw a finer,” said the other. 

“T wonder whether that is her son?” said a vinegary-looking 
woman to her spouse. ; 

‘*No,” replied the latter, in that peculiarly gruff tone in which 
some men always address their wives. ‘‘She’s too young and good 
looking for that. I think he’s her husband.” 

‘* He is hateful enough to her for you to be right,” responded the 
lady. ‘See, he doesn’t offer his arm.” 

The man took his position at the side of the vessel and stood star- 
ing down into the sea. ‘The woman placed herself near him, but 
looked at him, not at the water. Slowly she drew closer, until again 
her shoulder touched his; and the wind, lifting her black curls, 
blew them across his cheek. He brushed them away as though 
they had been serpents. 

“To think that one jump would end it all,” he said. ‘* It oc- 
curs to me that I should like to try it.” 

“You are a deal too fond of life for that,” replied the woman. 
“What you’d like to do would be to drown me. 

At that instant there sounded from beneath them, as it were from 
under their very feet, a sharp and sudden cry—one word, choked 
in the very utterance, but a terrible word even to remember at sea— 
the word ‘‘ Fire!” It was not repeated. 

“ Did you hear that ?” gasped the woman. 

“ Yes,” answered the man. ‘I heard some one cry ‘ Fire !’” 

«Pshaw !” said the woman. ‘‘ There isn’t anything the matter. 
It’s the cook’s apron afire, or some of them nasty boys playing a 
joke. How I’d like to trounce them—they gave me such a turn. 
I—hark ! Oh my God! There it is again !” 

It came once more—a shrill, sharp ery—followed by the shrieks of 
a woman and a puff of dense, black smoke. 

The captain, with a white face, rushed past them, followed by 
other uniformed men, and instantly the whole pleasant scene was 
obliterated as though it had never been. 

Wherever one looked were faces stamped with horror. The deco- 
rous, civil persons who had covered the deck had suddenly become 
indecently and brutally selfish. Here were men who swore, men 
who raved, men who, without reason, struck wildly about them, 
bringing their clinched fists down on the bosoms of delicate women 
and the upturned faces of little children. Here were fainting women, 
screaming women, women who prayed, women who wept, women 
who seemed to have gone mad. The woman of whom we have 
spoken, the woman who had boasted of her courage a few moments 
before, shrunk and shivered now in abject terror. The bright color 
faded from her cheeks, the carnation left her lips, her broad shoul- 
ders seemed contracted. She clasped her hands and clung wildly 
to the bulwark against which she leaned. 
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“Oh! good God!” she cried. ‘The ship is on fire, and I am 
here alone with a man that wants me dead! What shall I do? 
what shall I do ?” 

Her companion, calm amid all the confusion, leaned forward and 
drew her toward him. “ Listen,” he said. “ Pay attention to what 
Isay. Iam cooland quiet. [am not frightened. I have my senses 
about me. Do you think I would harm you? Do as I bid you and 
you shall be saved. See how near the shore is—how many craft 
there are hard by. Courage, woman; I tell you I will save you. At 
the worst, I am as good a swimmer as one can be. Unless your 
cowardice kills us both, I can save you.” She turned and clung to 
him. He did not repulse her now. He held her firmly and calmly ; 
bethought him what was best to do, and in his dark and brilliant 
eyes shone for the first time the light of hope that had vanished 
from every other face upon the flame-swept deck of the doomed 
Cleopatra. 


CHAPTER II. 


THERE stood in the sleepy village of Ombrelle a quaint little 
stone house, the sole relic of the time when a band of fugitive 
Huguenots had made themselves a home beside the sea, near which 
it lay. Lonely, antiquated, credited with a ghost who wore a band- 
age about itsarm and groaned, this edifice had remained empty for 
years, when some one proposed that the church should buy it for a 
parsonage, and the Reverned Edward Carver, who had been eulled 
to the pulpit of the Ombrelle Church, arrived from Boston, wearing 
acrape band about his hat and leading by the hand a little girl in 
a black frock. 

On that day the elder, who had been appointed to receive him, 
opened the gate and held out his hand with a bland “ Welcome 
home, Dominie.” His wife appeared at the door, smiling in friendly 
fashion, and calling out with a little touch of pity in her motherly 
voice, as she remembered why the child was in mourning: 

“ And, I declare! there’s the dominie’s little gal along with him. 
We're glad to see ’em both.” 

Edward Carter started and flushed a little. He had never been 
ealled ‘the dominie” before, but on the whole he did not dislike 
it. He crossed the threshold with a smile and gave a hand to each 
of his new friends. His little girl had tripped in before him, and 
shortly his dares et penates followed. 


That was now eighteen years ago. Father and daughter had 
lived here ever since, and to all that little world he was now “ Domi- 
nie Carver” and she “ the dominie’s Anne.” 

Dwelling in sleepy Ombrelle, her companions the books upon 
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the shelves in the dusky study where she sat and read while her 
father wrote his sermons, Anne, naturally romantic, lived in a world 
of her own imagination. She spent hours dreaming upon the 
sands. Sitting upon the pile of dark rocks that had been baptized the 
Devil’s Anvil, she invented stories that she never thought of writing, 
but in which sailors always played a part. Her fondness for the sea, 
her trust in it, amounted to a passion. She often said to herself, 
smiling at her own fancy, “I love the sea, and I am sure that the 
sea loves me.” 

It was Sunday afternoon, and one Mr. Moses Grief had elected to 
tuke tea with his pastor, and bring his son and daughter with him. 

Mr. Grief, who was « widower, often did this thing; and, as the 
richest member of the congregation,—who came in at a pinch to save 
it from destruction, erect a steeple, rebuild the pulpit, furnish forth 
the church festival with cream and turkey, and pay the dominie’s 
salary,—it became a duty to welcome him. 

Beulah Sperry, who condescended to occupy the parsonage kitchen, 
guessed why he came, but as yet it had not entered the dominie’s 
mind that his “little Anne” was the attraction, nor did the girl 
herself realize the fact. If Anne thought that the future might 
bring a lover to her, she surely never fancied him an elderly farmer 
with dust-colored hair and tallow-tinted skin, a large mouth too 
full of yellow teeth, and ears that stood out on each side of his head 
us though nature had contemplated giving him a pair of wings and 
had only partly finished them. Such as he was, he now sat at Anne’s 
dainty table, his son Johnny, his father’s miniature and attired in 
the same yellow cloth garnished with bone buttons, on his right, and 
his daughter Sally, a little girl with lemon-colored hair and white 
eyelashes, on the other. 

The children had not been at their best. Sally had committed 
the crime of eating ‘‘all cake,” and Johnny had actually bathed in 
his tea and asked for ‘‘ more jell” in a tone of rapturous eagerness. 
Mr. Grief, in his mortification, had distributed a series of impartial 
kicks under the table, which had been more severe than he intended 
them to be, so that his offspring had wept aloud and refused to be 
comforted. 

Oh, if he had. but left them at home! he thought. It must be 
their conduct that made him feel so uncomfortable. Why could 
he not be natural? Why did he feel as though he were out of his 
element? He thought very highly of himself as a man who had 
made money, but there was something in the speech and manner of 
this poor dominie and his daughter Anne that made him feel trou- 
bled about his own. If they had not been the most courteous peo- 
ple he knew, he might have said that they ‘‘took airs.” If he had 
not been in love with Anne Carver, he would have detested her. It 
was strange that he should love her. He was aware of that fact 
himself. Anne Carver was not his natural mate. Why did he wish 
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to marry her? He had struggled against the feeling, but it over- 


came him again and again, like the old dragon of the fairy tales 
which, having one head cut cff by the sword of scme valiznt hero, 
instantly sprouted out a new one and was up and at him once more. 
He loved her, but still, in his saner moments, he asked himself why. 

“T could buy ’em and sell ’em,” said Moses to himself. ‘* Wh 
can’t I court Anne as I did Sophrony? The ide’ of feeling bashful 
at my time of life and with my property! She’d feather her 
nest mighty well if she took me. What is it kinder comes over 
me when I’m to the dominie’s, and makes me lonely-like?” He 
fell into a speechless condition under the burden of his thoughts, 
and was not aware that his eyes were riveted on Anne’s face. 

**Somehow she looks like queens,” said Moses, who had only 
seen queens upon the mimic stage, wearing their crowns and sweep- 
ing about in robes of splendor. ‘‘ She’s the genteellest I ever see, 
and s> dreadful pretty! I wonder how it would seem to kiss her ? 
fust her cheeks, then that dimple in her chin, then her mouth— 
Oh!’ He uttered this ejaculation aloud. 


**T beg pardon, Mr. Grief,” said Anne, thinking he had addressed 


her. Moses turned faint with horror—had he been talking to him- 
self ? -What awful thing might he not have said ? 

**T didn’t speak ; upon my word and honor, I didn’t,” he said; 
was jest thinkin’.” 

** Was you thinkin’ about Miss Anne, paw ?” said Johnny. “ You 
was gawpin’ at her, so—like you were goin’ to whistle.” 

‘‘ Me whistle at the dominie’s table!” cried Moses. ‘ Why, 
Johnny, what an ide’. I was thinkin’ of suthin’. Dominie, you 
know how it is when a body is thinkin’? You must do a lot of it 
yourself. It ain’t manners to think when you are in company, I 
know, bat—” 

‘But one will occasionally fall into a brown study,” said the 
dominie. 

** Exactly so,” replied Moses. ‘‘I was in a bronze steddy then, 
if ever anybody was. It’s them children. A man that’s lost his 
pardner li! I hevy—the fust Mis’ Grief—and is left onmanageable 
young uns, has got lots to think of, I can tell you.” 

** Will you have some more tea, Mr. Grief ?”’ said Anne, at this 
juncture. Moses shook his head. 

“*T’ve swilled tea already until I’m full up to there, Miss Anne,” 
he replied. ‘*‘ And them children has both gorged and guzzled until 
I’m ashamed of um. We’d orter be through ef we ain’t.” And 
thereupon Anne had taken the children out of the room to wash 
them, and Mr. Grief and the Reverend Edward Carver were left to 
each other’s company in the study. Had the portraits of these two 
men been taken, to show, let us say, to curious inhabitants of the 
moon, who desired to know what the dwellers of the earth looked 
like, the moonites would assuredly have doubted that they belonged 
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to the same order of beings. Neither, indeed, was a fair specimen 
of manhood. 

A hurried criticism of the two might have set forth that in one 
of these men flesh had triumphed over mind, and, in the other, mind 
had subdued the flesh. But this was not actually so. A discriminat- 
ing observation would have assured any thinker that neither was 
perfect of his sort. They presented a strange contrast as they sat 
together. Moses Grief was a big man, if not a very tall one. He 
had broad shoulders and large limbs, a poor head badly set upon his 
shoulders, and features that might have been modelled in putty. 
His whity-brown hair was stiff and bristly, and his eyes were fish- 
like and of » watery blue. Quite twice as much bone and muscle had 
been wasted by nature in his manufacture as she had expended in the 
composition of the Reverend Edward Carver. The reverend gentle- 
man was the thinnest of thin men, and had shortened himself by a 
stoop, the result of a lack of sufficient energy to hold himself up- 
rigut, which he could very well have done had he so desired. e 
had sunken temples and deep-set, full, dark eyes, with fine lashes 
which were longer than is usual with men of his age. He had very 


hollow cheeks, trimmed about with short iron gray whiskers that 
made them look still thinner than they were, and a delicately 
shaped Grecian nose. His skin was of the color of white satin that 
had been yellowed with age, and almost as smooth. He had what 


is called an aristocratic presence, and looked a scholar and a gentle- 


man, though no acute person could have imagined him a great man, 
or one who worked grand thoughts into valuable results ; yet, alto- 
gether, though there was almost a painful lack of what we must 
look for in manhood, there was that about him which made Moses 
Grief appear, in his neighborhood, more than usually lumpish, 
brutish, and uninteresting. 

Silence had reigned in the room for the space of five minutes, 
and Mr. Carver, prompted by a happy thought, was about to intro- 
duce the crops as a subject to which. the agricultural mind might 
take kindly, when his guest, advancing his chair without rising 
from it, by a series of jerks, laid his hand upon that in which Mr. 
Carver was nervously swinging his eyeglass, and said, “‘ I’d like a 
word with you in private, Dominie. I’ve waited to hev one quite a 
spell, and now I’m sot on it.” 

‘Certainly, Mr. Grief,” said the minister. ‘* Proceed, I pray.” 

The two hands that lay together for a moment were a curious 
study. That of Mr. Carver, attennated and transparent, with prom- 
inent blue veins and delicate, filbert-shaped nails; that of Moses, 
short and flat, with blunted, broken nails, not too nicely attended 
to, and with the skin hanging loosely about its back like an ill- 
fitting glove. Both were elderly hands, for Moses was even a 
little older than his pastor, who had just passed his fifty-fifth 
birthday. The glance he gave at the pair of hands lying closely 
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together, probably suggested to Mr. Grief the next words he 
uttered: 

‘*Dominie, I reckon you won’t make old bones.” 

‘Tf you mean that I shall not live to be a very old man, I think 
you are quite right, Mr. Grief,” said Mr. Carver, a little querulously. 
‘*T have never expected to be one of those fortunate or unfortunate 
people who attain a great age.” 

“You might die sudden,” said Moses. 

** Many men might, sir,” said the minister. 

«Yes, that’s so,” said Moses. ‘‘ We're a long-lived family, it’s 
true; but I might pop off any day myself, of course. Not so likely 
as you, though. But, Dominie, to be out-and-out and come to the 
point, what do you put by ?” 

“*1 beg pardon ?” queried Mr. Carver. 

** What do you save up ?” said Moses. ‘* Have you anything in 
the bank for a rainy day ? anything to live on if you had shock o’ 
numbpalsy or anything of the sort, as weakly folks often does ? How 
much money do you lay over, or do you lay any over ?” 

** You know my salary, Mr. Grief,” said the minister. ‘‘ It allows 
but little margin.” 

“IT dunno,” said Moses; ‘taint a bad one. There’s men with 
growin’ families lives on less, and there’s only you and Miss Anne. 
Some would save considerable, but that ain’t my affair. You can’t 
have your cake and eat it too. But as I said afore, your cake ain’t 
mine. And Miss Anne, now—she hain’t larnt no trade. Some’s 
milliners, some’s seamsters, some’s teachers. Ef you was to die 
sudden, as a man of your make is likely to do, what would become 
of your darter—eh, Dominie ?” 

“‘T have not contemplated the subject as yet,” said the clergy- 
man. ‘I do not know that it would be of any avail to discuss it. 
Doubtless heaven would temper the wind to the shorn lamb—doubt- 
less it would raise up friends in the place of the father she had lost, 
if it were God’s will to take me suddenly.” 

** Yes, that’s very religious and what you orter say as a preacher, 
Dominie,” said Moses. ‘* I don’t contradick, but now, will you tell 
me, has Miss Anne any rich relations, or what not, to do for her cf 
you was to go off sudden ?” 

‘Mr. Grief,” said the minister, in a tone that would have 
checked most men; ‘ Mr. Grief, I have accumulated no surplus 
funds nor have I any relatives on whom my daughter has the 
slightest claim.” 

“Jest what I thought,” exclaimed Moses. ‘ Then here it is in 
a nutshell, Dominie. You die sudden, or if not sudden you die 
anyway,and Miss Anne is cast upon the world without relationship, 
without a trade, without prospex. That’s about the length of it, 
ain’t it? Now, don’t you get offended, Dominie, but if you die Miss 
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Anne might come to be town poor, for all she could to hinder it, 
fur as I kin see.” 

“Mr. Grief,” said the minister, flushing painfully, “‘God’s will 
be done. But it is possible I may live a man’s allotted time on 
earth, and that, before I am three-score-and-ten, my daughter may 
have fulfilled woman’s natural destiny.” 

that?” inquired Moses. 

**She may marry,” replied Mr. Carver. 

*“Well, now you are talking,” said Moses. “ Woman’s nat’ral 
desterny. ‘That’s good ; that’s o-riginal, that is so. To be sure it’s 
woman's nat’ral desterny to marry. It’s what every young woman 
orter do and is generally willing to do. And now, will you answer 
me, Dominie? Is Miss Anne keepin’ steady company with any one? 
I don’t ask out of curiosity: I’ve got reasons for wantin’ to know.” 

The dominie paused for a moment before he replied. 

““Mr. Grief, no one is at present paying his addresses to my 
daughter.” His irritation had subsided ; a singular and unwonted 
expression had settled on his countenance. He fixed his eyes upon 
Mr. Grief as he spoke, with a sudden penetrating glance, and waited 
to hear what was next to be said, with a new interest in the remarks 
of his vis-a-vis. As for Moses, he began to look happier. 

** All right so far, Dominie,” he said. “ And now, tell me, does 
Miss Anne despise widdiwers ?” 

“IT trust not,” said Mr. Carver, in some astonishment. ‘‘She 
should certainly sympathize with the bereaved.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that way,” said Moses. ‘‘I mean regardin’ 
marryin’ one. Some girls says, ‘ No widdiwers for me, especially no 
widdiwers with children.’ Does she, does Miss Anne? Say it 
straight out ef she does, Dominie.” 

‘«JT have never heard my daughter utter any remark to that effect,” 
said Mr. Carver. 

There was a long pause. Thrice Mr. Grief cleared his throat ; 
thrice he opened his lips as if to speak and closed them again. Then 
with a gasp like that of a fish on dry land, he said, very huskily, 
** What does she think of me, Dominie?” 

A shudder passed through Mr. Carver’s frame. Moses noted 
it. ‘*Somebody is walkin’ over your grave, Dominie,” he re- 
marked. ‘* Well, ef you can tell me, what does Miss Anne think of 
me?” 

‘* Mr. Grief,” said the minister, “J have never questioned my 
daughter on that subject.” 

«And hain’t she never said nothin’ ”’ me out of her own head ?” 

*‘ Nothing that Iam able at this moment to recall, Mr. Grief,” 
replied Mr. Carver. 

**Then, Dominie,” insinuated Moses, ‘‘ won’t you kind o’ squirm 
round and find out what she doos think o? me? Whether she’d be 
willin’ to hey me ef I asked her?” 
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“Sir !” cried the minister, indignantly. 

«By which I mean, Dominie,” interpolated Moses, hastily, ‘that 
I’m only too anxious to ask her, ef I get a bit of encouragement. Ef 
she’d hev me, I stand ready to hev her. You know me, Dominie. 
I’m the richest man in the county. I’m richer than people take 
me to be. I’ve got a hundred thousand in bonds that I don’t tech, 
makin’ interest for itself; I’ve got a farm such as you can’t match 
anywheres, and the best house in Ombrelle. There may be more 
money comin’ to me yet; I’ve a lot of rich old bachelor uncles 
living, between seventy-five and ninety years old, for the Griefs 
air a long-lived race. My wife needn't tech to do a thing nor 
fetch the water to wash her own hands. She should hev all she 
wanted, go anywheres she liked. I don’t set up fer fashi’nable, but 
she might be ef she wanted to; and there ain’t nothin’ to be said 
ag’in’ me. Ask Mar Hostetter ef Ididn’t use Sophrony well. I’ma 
member, as you know ; I’m a school trustee ; and if I’m older than 
Miss Anne, the difference is on the right side. S’posin’ I was old, 
—which I don’t call myself yet,—it’s better, you know, to be an old 
man’s darling than a young one’s slave. And, look here, Dominie, as 
I said before, you’ll never make old bones ; and Miss Anne, pretty 
as she is, won’t hev nothin’. And some men won’t marry without 
money. She’s not so dreadful young. There’s women of twenty- 
three in this place been married years and got three or four children. 
The fust Mis’ Grief had two when she died, and she warn’t but one 
and twenty. You go off sudden and you'll leave Miss Anne a 
beggar. Think of that, Dominie. You’d like to see your girl 
married, as you owned up to me. Do you know a more suitable 
husband than I’d be?” 

Mr. Grief paused, but his pastor made no direct answer to his 
questions. Tis glasses had fallen from his nose and he was staring 
into vacancy. 

‘Ef anything should happen to you, Dominie,” proceeded Mr. 
Grief, ‘* you’d know Miss Anne was comfortable. You’d know she was 
rich, Dominie, wealthy ; and I shouldn’t forget you’d favored me. 
There’d allers be plenty for you—a home, my home, whenever 
you wanted it. I’d do well by you, Dominie—I would, so help me! 
I wouldn’t say that, you know, ef I didn’t mean to stick to it, and 
meamember. Miss Anne sots store by you, valleys your opinion 
more nor I can say. She’s a good darter and will make a good 
wife. Ef you’d just remark, promise’us-like, ‘ ef you should step off, 
Moses Grief would be the man for my money,’ or somethin’ like that, 
why, it would hev influence ; it would set the ball a-rollin’. I feel 
so queer about Miss Anne—I feel so different from what I did 
before. I can’t go ahead, like I could with other girls, on my own 
hook. DoI get your promise, Dominie? will you say a word for 
me?” He paused with his head on one side, and all the flabby flesh 
of one cheek and his chin hanging over his collar like the dough 
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of an over-risen dumpling. He waited for a reply; but what Mr. 
Carver might have answered remains a mystery, for at that moment 
the door burst open, and Anne flew rather than ran into the room, 
her white robe fluttering behind her, her splendid hair, from which 
the comb had fallen in her rapid flight, streaming over her shoulders. 
For an instant she stood speechless before them, an apparition of 
beauty, then she panted out. 

‘Papa! papa! the ocean steamer, the Cleopatra, lying yonder 
in the harbor, is on fire !” 

Never in her life before had Anne Carver looked so lovely. The 
formal elegance of her usual manner had vanished in her excite- 
ment; her cheek was flushed with a rare seashell pink; her wealth 
of waving tresses framed her face exquisitely—she was the realization 
of a celestial vision—something never to be forgotten by any man 
who saw her at that moment. ' 

The effect on Moses Grief, already so deeply in love with her, 
was electrical. As Mr. Carver, hastily rising, stepped after his daugh- 
ter out upon the porch, Moses followed them. A slip of dusky 
entry separated the study from the front door; it was lighted only 
by the pale gleams of the stars. ‘There for an instant he lingered, 
wondering at his own emotions. Just then Anne turned back to 
catch up a fleecy white wrap hanging on a peg of the hat-rack, and 
they were alone together. So close to him that her floating hair 
touched his shoulder as the wind lifted it, stood the girl he loved, 
the realization of all womanly beauty in his eyes, Impelled by an 
utterly irresistible impulse, he threw his arm around her neck and, 
drawing her head back, kissed her upon her beautiful mouth with 
aloud smack. A more awkward salute could never have been per- 
petrated, and Moses knew it; and, terrified beyond expression by 
his own act, he instantly released his hold and shrunk back into the 
shadow. 

‘* What will she say? What will she do?” he asked himself, mis- 
erably. “ What on earth will happen to me now ?” 

But nothing was done to him. For a moment Anne was full of 
anger and disgust. She shuddered violently and took her dainty 
handkerchief from her pocket and wiped her lips with it. Had 
Moses Grief dared to kiss her? Could it be? she asked herself. 

But before she had answered these mental questions, a dull report 
burst upon the air, and a horrible red glare spread athwart the sky. 
In an instant every thought was swallowed up in a quick remem- 
brance of the burning Cleopatra. Strange as it may seem, in five 
minutes Anne Carver, pure, sensitive, and delicate as she was, had 
utterly forgotten the first coarse kiss that had ever desecrated her 
innocent lips. She had taken no part in it, she had not received it ; 
a kiss had befallen her. It was as though she had struck her hand 
against some inanimate, object and hurt it—the memory vanished 


with the shock. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Wuen Anne reached the shore, a crowd of villagers had assem- 
bled there. The softer sex was well represented ; and every man 
who had a boat was preparing to go forth upon the water. The 
night was calm, the stars sparkled softly ; a lambent moon was in 
the sky; the sea reflected the chastened glory of the heavens. 

Only far away rose the black hull of the ocean steamer—flames 
darting from its cabin windows, climbing to its masts, and licking 
up its sails, to mock and refute the peaceful promise nature gave 
mankind. 

Anne, overcome by the terror and sublimity of the spectacle, stood 
silently praying for those unknown beings who were in such extrem- 
ity of danger. ‘The water was already covered with craft of all 
sorts ; those with sails were executing what were to landsmen’s eyes 
the most meaningless manceuvres; phantom dances, in which 
they glided in and out of the shadows, or chased each other wildly 
from the shore, only to return again. ‘Everywhere were rowboats 
rising and falling upon the surf, the mingled lights flashing from 
the dripping oars and touching the bowed heads and knotted hands 
of those who wielded them. 

Anne never yo 9 that picture ; the long, white beach swept by 
the moonlight and seemingly sprinkled with jewels ; the common 
bathing-houses changed as by magic, into structures of snow, 
touched by small, sharp shadows of jetty blackness; the myste- 
rious water with the more mysterious craft upon its bosom ; and 
beyond all, that terrible background of flame and fire. Had she 
suddenly been conveyed to some strange world, she could not have 
experienced more singular emotions, ‘* Was this the old familiar 
shore?” she asked herself. ‘‘Were these people the tea-drinking 
gossips of Ombrelle? Was she Anne Carver, the dominie’s daugh- 
ter?” A mingled sense of terror and expectation possessed her. 
Above all the clamor, she heard the voice of the sea ; it seemed to say 
now, more plainly, that which it forever muttered. She felt as 
though its promise were about to be fulfilled. 

“‘What is it?” she whispered ; ‘“‘ what is it?” Suddenly a low, 
crunching sound interrupted her—Moses Grief was beside her, 
dragging Sally after him. His late escapade was not forgotten by 
him ; he advanced timidly and spoke hesitatingly. 

‘*This here’s quite a show, Miss Anne,” he said. ‘‘ Beats York 
fireworks all holler, don’t it? It’s a solemn prospeck too,” added 
Moses, hoping to retrieve the character he might have lost by his 
boisterous kiss, by some remark of extra gravity. 

Perhaps Anne heard him. She did not reply ; but it was not as 
poor Moses believed, because she felt insulted by his temerity in 
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kissing her; she had forgotten all about it, all about him, about Sally, 
from whose clasping fingers she softly and suddenly pulled the folds 
of her dress. The next moment she was hurrying away from him, 
away from Sally, away from every one, all her interest centred in 
the burning ship and those on board of her, although she knew 
nothing of them. As she sped away, Moses turned red to the roots 
of his hair and shook Saily. 

“Why must you go a-hitchin’ yourself onto Miss Anne’s Sunday 
frock?” said he, furiously. ‘‘She must think I hev fetched you 
up well, a-crowdin’ and snatchin’ like that. Ill hev your grandma 
take her slipper to both of ye when I get ye hum, see if [ don’t ! 
I never hed sich a pesterin’ time with you afore.” This he said 
aloud while Sally sobbed ; but to himself he remarked, ‘* Ah, I’ve 
done it now ; I’d orter hev hed more sense; she’s been brought up 
too pertic’lar, that girl has; there’s such things as bein’ too proper. 
What made me go and kiss her sudden like that?” 

Meanwhile behind the bathing-houses the dominie’s daughter 
found herself alone, and, crossing the sands, she climbed the dark 
and angular sides of the Devil’s Anvil and went as far out upon its 
point as possible. The blazing masts and rigging of the ill-fated 
steamer still marked themselves in lines of gold and red against 
the sky as the girl stepped upon the rock ; but in a moment more 
they fell and seemed to vanish, as do certain fireworks, in a long 
train of gaudy sparks. And now the steamer’s hulk lay low upon 
the water, glowing like a great brazier full of smouldering coals, 
and Anne could see that the boats which had gone to the vessel’s 
aid were all moving landward. 

As the fire grew duller, the moon asserted herself and it was 
easier to see what was upon the water. Anne’s eyes began to rivet 
themselves upon an object that seemed to be slowly but surely ap- 
proaching that spot upon the shore where she stood. White 
spots and flashes indicated a figure. But that any one should have 
been able to swim from the wreck seemed incredible. Like every- 
thing that one watches across the water, it vanished at times ; but 
ever as it reappeared, she became more certain that it was not an 
inanimate object swept landward, but a human being who was 
making his way steadily toward the black rocks of the Devil’s Anvil. 

‘Can he do it? Is it possible ?” the girl asked herself. ‘Is 
there no one to help him ?”’ In her anxiety, she stretched her arms 
toward him as a mother holds hers toward the babe who approaches 
at a distance. 

‘*The sea must help him!” she cried. ‘‘ Be strong and tender, 
dear old Ocean, and bring him to the land!” And as though the 
billows obeyed her, the next momenta great wave swept up the 
black rock, broke there and retired, leaving the swimmer at her 
feet. She knelt down beside him; he lay spent and panting, his 
forehead on his arm; but it was plain that he was not unconscious. 
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* Another wave rushed up the rock, covering him and drenching 


Anne’s garments. On the impulse of the moment she had caught 
his wrist, and now they stood together, hand in hand, and he looked 
down upon her with a strange, sad smile, like one awakening from 
a dream. 

‘*What a little hand to find amongst the billows,” he said. 
‘‘ What are you, a sea-spirit or an angel ?” 

‘*T am a very helpless mortal,” Anne replied. ‘I have been feel- 
ing that as you fought your way toward the shore and I had no 
power to help you—but you are safe now.” 

‘© Yes,” he answered. ‘I am safe ; God has given me a new life. 
It shall bea better one than the one I cast off out there ; I swear it. 
I am born again, here on these sands—born to hope and happiness.” 
He did not seem to be speaking to her; and he lifted his hand 
heavenward with a dramatic gesture and stood thus for a space, as 
though addressing some unseen being. 

At that moment Anne could have cried out with Shakespeare’s 
Miranda, ‘* How beautiful is mankind!” Truly, the young swim- 
mer was more than handsome, with the rich, dark beauty very rare 
in America; but Anne had been accustomed only to the men of 
Ombrelle, ugly with the peculiar ugliness of burnt red faces and 
sun-bléached, tow-colored hair, clumsy in their queer pea-jackets 
and yellow oilskin coats, and to her father, with his delicate, 
cameo-like profile, his invalid air, and his student’s stoop. This 
was a type of man on which she had never looked before—a being, 
risen from the sea to take her imagination captive at a glance, as, 
turning bis eyes from heaven to earth, he looked once more at the 
fair mortal by his side. 

‘‘I think it a good omen,” he said, ‘that a hand like yours 
should be reached out to me. I see a promise in it that this new 
land will be good to me—this new life worth living. There must 
be a crowd out yonder, where the lights shine?” For the first 
time, Anne noticed the foreign accent in his speech—a cadence, 
impossible to render, that gave it a curious charm. 

**All Ombrelle is on the beach,” she answered; “they have 
brought the rescued people in, I think. Have you friends amongst 
them ?” 

‘**No,” he answered, ‘‘ not one—and the place there is Ombrelle? 
Ombrelle—I shall not forget it.” He turned away and looked along 
the shore. ‘All quiet and silent as death, yonder,” he said; 
“well, I will go that way, not to Ombrelle.” 

“‘That way!” cried Anne. ‘There is only a desolate beach and 
miles of salt-marsh that way. You must come with me to my 
father. He is the clergyman of the place. He will be glad to wel- 
come you.” 

** And I should be glad to go to him,” said the stranger. ‘‘I see 
in your eyes that you are anxious to feed and warm this poor waif 
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tossed ashore by the billows, and in your good father’s house I 
should lie soft to-night and hear the sea roar with regret at having 
lost me. I am so thankful that I have no words in which to ex- 
press my gratitude ; but I am going yonder, not to Ombrelle.” 

‘He must be mad,” thought Anne, with a great pity in her 
heart. He answered her look. *‘I am not out of my mind,” he said. 
«1 never was so sane in all my days before. I go that way for reasons 
that are good in my eyes. I think they would be good in yours if 
I could tell them to you, but I cannot. I pray you not to mention 
having met me. Will you promise that ?” ; 

She felt constrained to obey, and said, ‘‘ I promise.” 

«* You are very good,” he said, and lifted the hand he held to his 
lips and pressed one long kiss upon it. ‘* Good-bye; or rather, 
au revoir, for we shall meet again.” He caught the other hand 
and kissed that also and was gone—gone over the wet sands, 
gone into the desolate land, bleak and dreary at this hour as a 
Siberian desert ; vanishing, as Anne still gazed, amongst the dun 
mists that overhung and blotted out the ragged line of the newly 
reaped salt-marshes. 

‘*Ts it real ? has it all happened ? or have I had astrange dream 2” 
Anne asked herself. A little thrill of terror ran through her frame, 
and she was glad to leave the lonely spot and seek once more the 
presence of other human beings. A boat had come in, and those 
who manned her were lifting in their arms the figure of a woman. 

The folds of a silk dress glimmered in the light of the moon. 
Jewels flashed as a pair of large white arms were tossed about and a 
flood of splendid hair swept to the ground. 

The sailors paused and laid their burden down, one of their 
number, rolling his jacket into a pillow for the woman’s head. She 
was struggling wildly and waving herarms about. Shriek followed 
shriek. And the sympathetic onlookers could only uplift their 
hands and eyes in astonishment until, the shrieking over, she lay 
with closed eyes, sobbing heavily and incapable of lifting a finger. 

‘* She does carry on, there’s no doubt of that, ladies,” said one of 
the men who had manned the boat—the village tailor, Andy Col- 
lins byname. He had joined the crowd, carrying a hat and coat 
which were evidently not his own, since he wore both cap and 
jacket, and had about him an unusual air of importance. 

‘““No doubt she carried on, ladies,” he continued. ‘“‘ But who 
wouldn’t that had seen her husband drown himself before her very 
eyes, after he was rescued ?” 

“‘ Drown himself!” cried half a dozen voices together. 

“© Yes, ladies,” said Andy. ‘It was an exciting time out there, 
I can tell you. We’d rowed one boatful to the Point, and came 
back to see what more we could do. Everybody was picked up by 
that time, and everybody off the steamer but two—that lady, and a 
man that I take to be her husband. ‘They were the last two left 
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on board. There was fire above them and fire below them—he was 
trying to make her jump first. She wouldn’t. She held fast to 
him ; she wouldn’t leave him—so in the end they jumped together. 
They went into the water, but we fished them out—she had not let 
go of him even then. ‘ We are saved !’ she said, when they were in 
the boat. ‘I made up my mind that we should burn to a cinder 
together, or go to the bottom of the ocean together, not separate.’ 
A wife's devotion, ladies—isn’t it beautiful ? He had come to us 
through smoke and flame as though he didn’t mind them a flip. 
He never said a word until we were clear away from the steamer, 
tossing about like a straw, and all of us soaked to the skin, but safe. 
Then he said to the woman, ‘ You are a-shivering ; let me give you 
my coat.” He took it off and wrapped it around her, and stood up 
in the boat to do it—and the next minute he jumped out. You 
may think he fell. He didn’t; he jumped. If she hadn’t tried to 
jump after him, we might have saved him ; but it was all we could 
do to hold her and keep the boat from going over. And when she 
understood that he was gone, she went off like that. He meant to 
do it, for he had kicked off his shoes and pulled off his vest. I 
have got his things here, keeping them for her. Iysteries—why, 
that’s very little to have after what she has gone through, so fond 
as she must have been, too—ready to die with him.” 

«* Tt is terrible,” said the dominie’s daughter, who had made her 
her way through the crowd and was kneeling beside the woman. 
‘* But the man must have fallen over. Why should he jump ?” 

“Crazy, no doubt,” said Andy; “crazy as a loon; but he 
jumped.” 

«‘ Just like a man,” interposed the voice of Andy’s better half, 
who stood on tiptoe at the edge of the crowd. ‘* Just like a hus- 
band. Over he goes, never thinking how he left her, or nothing. 
If you’d been drowned, as you deserved to be, going out in boats to 
save a parcel of strangers, ’'d have been going on that way, too, 
and much you’d have cared! Four children I have at home; and 
who would have provided for me and them if you’d been drownded, 
going out to burning ships to save unknowed furriners ?” 

How much more Mrs. Collins might have said no one ean tell. 
But at that moment news ran through the crowd that Captain Cope- 
land’s tavern was full of the people who had been saved. The vil- 
lagers set off at once in the direction of the Point, two men remain- 
ing, at Anne’s request, to carry the unconscious woman whose life 
they had saved to the parsonage. Behind them came Mr. Grief, 
dragging Johnny and Sally, the latter almost dying with sleep, be- 
hind him. Moses could not bring himself to leave the spot, though 
the children should have been in bed long before. He entered 
with the bearers and sat beside the study-fire, waiting for one more 
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word with the object of his adoration, while Sally dropped asleep 
upon the carpet and Johnny remarked, 

‘**T say, paw, won’t grandma give it to us when we do git home ?” 

‘* Well, Johnny,” replied Moses, ‘‘as fur as your gran’ma Hos- 
tetter is concerned, a body might as well be hung for an old sheep 
as a lamb,” and made no motion to depart. 

‘* But what for don’t you go home, paw ?” said Johnny. ‘ There 
ain’t nothin’ more to see.” 

** Nun of your business,” snapped Mr. Grief. Johnny was silent. 
Pretty soon he also fell asleep upon the hearth-rug beside his little 
sister. Meanwhile Anne had borne her father away to the room 
where she had had the woman placed. The latter had opened her 
eyes, and the thought that such good words as the dominie could 
speak would help her had occurred to his daughter ; but as he fol- 
lowed her from the warm study fireside, Mr. Carver could not re- 
frain from uttering a little mild reproof and reproach. The woman 
was tossing and turning on her pillow, her black hair lying about 
her shoulders. Beulah Jane had managed to put one of her own 
nightgowns upon her. Her cheeks were flushed and her eyes 


flashed brightly on the dominie as he approached the bed and bent 
over her. In a moment she closed them with a groan. 

“You have been through a great trial, my child,” Mr. Carver 
began. ‘*‘ Comfort can come to you only from on high. ‘Turn your 
thoughts heavenward. He who has inflicted the wound can heal 

But the words died upon his lips and he staggered back amazed and 
horrified, as the vigorous hand on which he had laid his own was 
flung out, striking him upon the breast. The woman had lifted 
herself upon her pillow ; her eyes glittered once more wide open and 
fuli of fury. 

** Let me alone !” she said. ‘*I won’t be preached to. If there 
is anything I hate, it’s a meddling parson. Let mealone—” She 
finished her speech with an oath, threw herself back in bed, drew 
the sheet over her head and lay there once more motionless. 

‘*The horrid critter!” gasped Beulah Jane. ‘‘She swore at the 
dominie 

“She is certainly delirious,” said Anne. 

“ Doubtless,” responded the dominie. “1 scarcely think that I 
can do any good here at present.” He went back to his study ; 
Anne soon followed him. Mr. Grief had the reward he deserved for 
his patience, in seeing her. 

**T only stayed to say good-night,” he remarked, rising. “Them 
young uns is nigh about dead with sleep, Miss Anne. But I 
thought ’d stop and ask about that there survivor. I ain’t one 
of those heartless kind that don’t take no interest in their feller- 
bein’s. How is she, poor critter ?” 
“She is much better, Mr. Grief.” 
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That’s good.” 

“There was a message too, that I e’en a’most forgot, Miss Anne. 
The fust Miss Grief’s mar, Miss Hostetter, she wants you to name 
an arternoon to spend with us, and take tea to our house. She’s 
sot Wednesday. You’ve promised for a long time, you know.” 

The minister uttered a low groan. 

* My!” cried Moses. ‘‘ What’s that ere ?” 

“ A—a twinge of rheumatism, I fear,” explained the Reverend 
Mr. Carver. May he be forgiven ! 

“Yes, night wr ain’t good for folks that’s gettin’ on,” said Moses. 
** Well, you'll come Wednesday ?” 

« Papa?” queried Anne. 

“Yes, Wednesday, many thanks. Let it be Wednesday,” said 
the minister with a woe-begone courtesy. ‘‘ We will do ow:selves 
the—a—pleasure.” 

“Weil, Ill tell Mar Hostetter to expect you,” said Moses, ‘‘ Good 
night. We'll be thought to be waitin’ for breakfast if we stay 
much longer.” He shook hands with the minister, then with Anne. 
How he would have liked to have saluted her in a more tender 
manner! But he did not dare to do that again. On the porch he 
turned. back. 

“T only wanted to say good night,” he repeated, ‘‘and to see 
how the survivor was gettin’ on. I think we’ve all been excited by 
these here events; and perhaps I’ve done things I had’nt orter, but 
if so, I hope there is no offence.” He alluded thus delicately to 
the kiss he had bestowed upon Anne, but she had forgotten it. 

“Oh, no offence,” she said, not in the least knowing what he 
meant. Moses felt his heart beat high. 

‘* Tf she ain’t offended,” he thought, ** Pll do more of it. T’ll go 
ahead—faint heart never won fair lady—the more that you speak 
up for yourself the more they like you.” At last he took his leave. 

Anne lingered a moment looking at the moon, great and golden, 
amongst the fleecy clouds that filled the sky. The wind blew to her 
the shrill self-defences of little Johnny and the low growl of his exas- 
perated father’s reproofs. She gave a little girlish langh; but as 
the momentary merriment died away, the thought of that poor 
wanderer upon the marshes returned to her. She sighed, shivered, 
and burst into tears. ‘Why did_I let him go?” she thought, 
“why did I let him go?” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Earty the next morning the rescued woman opened her eyes and 
fixed them upon Beulah Jane Sperry, who had been left in charge 
of the invalid, and who muttered to herself, 

Brazen thing.” 
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‘‘Where on earth am she asked. ‘‘I say wheream I? If 
you are not too deaf to hear, I wish you’d answer me.” 

**T have my ears, thank Providence,” repiied Beuluh, setting her 
arms akimbo. ‘*'lhey helped me to hear you swear at tiie duminie 
last night, I’m sorry to say.” 

“Yes, [ remember some old man preaching to me. I never 
could abide preaching when I was vexed,” said the woman; ‘* but 
I’m sorry, now it’s over. Come, where am I?” 

‘To the dominie’s,” said Beulah Jane. 

“Why, the good old thing! Now that was forgiving of him to 
take me in and give me such a nice bed. Id like to kiss h.m.” 

“Kiss the dominie!” gasped Beulah, horrified. The woman 
laughed. 

“| feel pretty queer,’ 
yellow as a marigold.” 

“Not knowin’ your nat’ral complexion, I can’t say whether you 
are overly yellow for you, or not,” returned Beulah Jane. 

‘‘T know I must be,” said the woman. ‘* And my hair is like a 
haystack.” 

“Yes. If the doctor had took my advice he’d have docked it 
short while you was roaring and striking out at folks.” 

“Cut my hair off?” screamed the woman. “ Why, you are a 
regular demon. I'm afraid of you.” 

‘*What you air,” responded Beulah Jane, ‘I don’t know. But 
you ain’t no lady, that’s plain.” 

**I do look funny in this queer old thing you’ve put on me,” said 
the woman, laughing. ‘ But shipwrecked folks can’t be expected 
to appear well. Oh, I’ve got lots of clothes and jewelry and money. 
I’ve got everything a lady should have.” 

“ Exceptin’ manners,” interpolated Beulah Jane. ‘* Them seems 
to be left out.” 

“Oh, Beulah !” said a mild voice at the door. ‘ Don’t be cross 
with a sick woman;” and Anne entered softly. “ Better?” she 
asked, as she went up to the bedside. ‘* Why, I see you are.” 

* Yes,” said the woman; ‘‘that’s the way with me. Down one ° 
diy, up the next. I’ve been off my head this time, I suppose. 1 
must have given a deal of trouble, and I’m awfully obliged. I re- 
member speaking as I shouldn’t to some one who was trying to 
preach to me. I can’t abide preaching when I’m vexed, but I hope 
I didn’t hurt him.” 

“*We all thought you delirious,” said Anne, more coldly than 
before. ‘* Papa made every allowance for your cond.tion.” 

“Oh, was it your papa?” cried the woman. ‘I wonder he let 
them keep me here after that. He must be a forgiving old soul.” 

‘*Papa is pastor of the church here,” replied Anne. ** We be- 
lieve it to be our duty to help any one in distress. It is more 
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especially the duty of the minister’s family to come to the aid of 
strangers.” 

“Well, then, it was his duty to preach to me too,” said the woman. 
** All the same, I couldn’t abide it in that state of mind. Tell him 
I’m awfully cut up about hitting him, and that it was my state of 
mind. Would you mind letting me have a hand-glass? I want to 
see how | look.” 

“She must be wandering yet. She does not remember her ter- 
rible loss,” said Anne to herself, as she handed the little mirror to 
her guest. 

“Tm quite a fright,” said the woman, as she turned her head 
this way and that to get a better view of herself. ‘* But it’s partly 
this tight night-gown you've stuffed me into. It puts me in mind 
of a shroud. And there are all my embroidered under-clothes 
burnt to tinder or at the bottom of the sea. Goodness! when I 
think that 1 might be babbing up and down in that water this 
minute, like a horrible drowned man I once saw at Margate, with 
my hands all swelled and my face all puffy, | could scream.” Anne 
shuddered, 

“Could that cross-patch of a maid of yours do my hair for me if 
I paid her for it?” were the words with which the woman broke the 
silence that ensued. “ My arms are weak yet.” 

Tm afraid Beulah Jane is not a very good ladies’ maid,” replied 
Anne, who knew well that neither gold nor persuasion would have 
tempted Mrs. Sperry to minister to the toilette of this object of 
her supreme detestation; ‘‘ but I shall take great pleasure in mak- 
ing you more comfortable. [think / can do it without hurting 
you.” 

* How awfully good you are 1” said the woman; and in a moment 
more Anne was busy reducing the magnificent black hair to order. 
Under the brush it crept up into soft, glossy, jet-bright waves that 
were a pleasure to look upon. 

*What’s your name, please?” asked the woman, as Anne wielded 
the brush. And your papa’s?” 

**Papa is the Reverend Edward Carver, and my name is Anne,” 
replied the young girl. , 

“Why did they give you such a common name ?” said the woman. 
**Mine is Sophia Augusta Adelaide Arlington—Mrs. Arlington. 
Don’t you like it?” 

**It is a beautiful name,” replied Anne. 

** Td call myself Annette or something if I was you,” responded 
her guest. “I suppose there were a good many saved from the 
Cleopatra. We were the last on the wreck, and there was plenty of 
help.” 

“But few were lost,” replied Anne. ‘* Most of the rescued 
eople have gone to their homes, but I am told that a few, who 
rave been ill, are at the hotel at the Point.” 
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*‘How can one get to the Point?” asked the woman. ‘You 
know I am an utter stranger here.” 

“The stage will take you.” 

“Then it shall,” said the woman. ‘If you’ll give mea bit of 
breakfast I'll be off. First to the Point. If I don’t find what I’m 
looking for there, then to New York. New York is like London, 
I’m told—people always meet there at last. How nice my hair feels, 
and how splendid it looks—thanks, awfully!” 

She stepped down upon the floor and stood quite still for a 
moment, trying her strength. 

“There are not many who pick up as I do,” said she. ‘I’m 
only a bit giddy, and that will pass off. Well, thank mercy, I’ve 
one dress left, and my purse in my pocket all safe. Dear! dear! 
the silks and laces that have gone down with the Cleopatra. How- 
ever, as soon as I get where there are shops and dress-makers I’!1 
look like a lady again. ‘his is the shabbiest old thing I owned. 
Will you fasten the button for me? Thanks.” 

‘*She cannot remember,” said Anne to herself, “or else they 
were mistaken in thinking the man they took into the boat was her 
husband.” Then she spoke aloud, very softly, 

“‘Mrs. Arlington, you said you were one of the Jast taken from 
the wreck of the Cleopatra. Can you remember who was with you ?” 

«*Remember !” cried the woman. When I forget that—psha!—” 
she paused witha laugh. ‘It was my husband, Miss Carver,” she 
added more calmly. 

“Then you do not know—” began Anne. 

‘*T know that those who are born to be hung are never drowned,” 
said the woman, turning coolly to fasten a brooch at her throat 
before the glass. “How high your mirror is; but these ald things 
are all the rage now, at home.” 

Anne said no more. Her gentle soul was filled with wonder. She 
could not understand the meaning of what she heard, and she 
almost feared the woman before her. She decided not to ask her 
father to receive their guest, she had so bold a manner. She ap- 
peared so utterly heartless, that, inhospitable as was the thought, 
Anne now only desired to be rid of her. Breakfast was prepared. 
A neighbor’s boy was sent to bid the stage stop at the parsonage, 
and Anne felt glad when the meal was over and that conveyance 
came to the door. It was quite full of passengers bound for the 
Point already, and among them was Moses Grief, who stuck his 
head out of the window and bellowed, ‘* Good-mornin’, Miss Anne. 
I hear tell you’re packin’ your female survivor off already, how’s the 
dominie ?” Heads emerged from every window, and all stared at 
Mrs. Arlington, who appeared upon the porch in a somewhat flur- 
ried condition, having offered Beulah Jane Sperry a handful of 
small change, which that American matron, being quite unac- 
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quainted with the perquisite system of Old England, had crammed 
back into her hand in a ferocious manner. 

“*T don’t know whatever that old cross-patch means,” said Mrs. 
Arlington, still gathering pieces of silver from the folds of her over- 
skirt. ‘*I wouldn’t keep her another week if I were you; but 
you’ve been awfully kind, and I’m over and over obliged ; and good- 
by, my dear, and tell your papa what I said, please.” 

Then she was assisted into the stage by a sturdy boost from Moses 
Grief, who alighted for the purpose, being a gallant personage in 
his own way, and who lingered long enough to tell Anne that she 
looked as fresh as the roses. In a moment more she stood watch- 
ing the vehicle vanish amongst the trees. The driver’s great 
umbrella brushed a little shower of leaves from the branches; one 
of the horses turned to nibble at the tempting grass on the bank 
within the palings, Moses waved a big red handkerchief and Mrs. 
Arlington a white one as the corner was turned. 

“May I be ever thankful!” cried Beulah Jane over Anne’s 
shoulder. “I never was so glad to see nobody’s back turned be- 
fore—the barefaced critter.” But Anne was silent. Sufficient pre- 
science of coming evil is often granted to enable us to see across our 
pathway the shadows of woes to come. They are formless and in- 
definite. They tell us very little. All we know is that something 
approaches which shall bring us sorrow. 

‘*She is but a stranger to whom we have been hospitable, and she 
is gone,” the girl murmured. ‘‘I am growing nervous and silly to 
feel something like fear of her.” 

Meanwhile, Beulah Jane, hurrying up-stairs, flung open the win- 
dows of the rcom the departed guest had occupied, and swept and 
dusted it with vigor. ‘* I’ve shook every livin’ thing out of the 
winder, Miss Anne,” she said, when she at last concluded her oper- 
ations, ‘‘and it kinder seemed to me as if while I was. beating and 
shaking things I was getting rid of her. I think less of her,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Sperry, gathering up her dusters, “than I ever thought 
of any foreigner before, and that’s saying considerable.” 


CHAPTER V. 


WEDNESDAY had come. It was incumbent on the pastor and his 
daughter to pay their promised visit to their powerful patron and 
patroness ; and the minister had groaned out of his slippers and 
dressing-gown into his best coat, and Anne had driven him to the 
Grief residence. The house—as hideous a fancy of the misguided 
architect as could be conceived—was perched upon a shadeless hiil. 
A mansard roof, that was the pride of the village, gave it a curiously 
top-heavy appearance. It seemed to stand there, boastful and purse- 
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proud, like a vulgar, rich man who jingles his money in his pockets 
and brags of what he is worth. Moses Grief, who had been watching 
for Anne all the afternoon, popped out of the house at once, as 
suddenly as a ‘jack in the box.” 

“How are you, Miss Anne?” he said, advancing to assist her to 
alight. ‘And how be you, Dominie? Bill—where ye got to? Why 
don’t ye come and tend to the dominie’s turnout ? and mind you 
feed the hoss well. Why, ow you be wrapped up, Dominie; much as 
we kin do to git ye out—feard of rheumatics, | reckon. Here, Bill, 
take these things and lug ’em up to the house. And now,” he added, 
turning to Anne, as the man who had appeared at his call walked 
away with the horse’s bridle over one arm and the rugs and blank- 
ets under the other, ‘‘now, Miss Anne, don’t hurry in jest yet. I 
want you to take a squint at the house. *T'ain’t a bad lookin’ sort, 
is it? I’ve spent a few dollars on that buildin’, I hev. It’s a sightly 
spot tew, and ther’ isn’t no mortgage onto it, neither. There was 
some gre’t big oaks and elums out ther, when I bought the place— 
cut off your look of the Poor’us. I had ’em all chopped down and 
grubbed up. It had been kinder neglected; but you kin see it’s 
took care of now; can’t you, Dominie ?” 

‘* The place gives evidence of great care,” said Mr. Carver. 

** My bury’n’-ground is neat, too,” said Mr. Grief, indicating some 
white stones behind a paling, with his thumb. ‘‘ That there is the 
fust Mis’ Grief—the tallest and whitest; them little ones is Adoniyam, 
and Jacob, and Minerva. They all died early and lay along of their 
mar. I have ’em soapstoned regular.” 

Happily at this moment something was heard to cackle in the dis- 
tance. The note was exactly like that which a very aged and indig- 
nant hen might have uttered; but Anne knew the voice of Grandma 
Hostetter and advanced to receive her greeting. 

Grandma Hostetter was a very large old lady, who had contrived 
to become ponderous without attaining any of that soft roundness 
which is the saving grace of corpulence. She had a dolorous coun- 
tenance, a pinched mouth, very large, whitish-yellow ears, and sus- 
picious pale-blue eyes with red lids. Perhaps she had seen her six- 
tieth birthday; but she had the strength and agility of thirty and 
the wrinkles of ninety-five. * 

“T want to know,” cried Grandma Hostetter, advancing. ‘I'd 
kinder giv ye up. It’s a’most four o’clock. When J was a girl, folks 
that spent the afternoon with ye, got to your place by one; but folks 
think it’s fashi’nable to keep late hours now, I’ve been told. Well, 
do come in now you de here. Moses Grief, don’t you know no more’n 
to keep folks standin’ outside all day? You’re gettin’ old enough, I 
should think, to hey more manners.” 

** Well, now, Mar Hostetter, I was jest a-p’intin’ out the sightly 
spots to the dominie and Miss Anne,” said Moses. ‘* This way, 
Dominie, the fire’ll suit yow—l’ve hed one made into the grate 
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a-purpose. Mar Hostetter will take you up stairs, Miss Anne, if you’d 
like to prink a bit. Take Miss Anne tu the fust Mis’ Grief’s room, 
won’t you Mar Hostetter? The lookin’-glass with the devilled edges 
is there, and it’s bigger than the others be—not that I bought no 
real mean little ones. And while you’re up ther’, jest cast your 
eyes over the furniture, won’t you, Miss Anne? I paid ¢iree hun- 
dred dollars for that set; and ’twasn’t hardly used by the late 
lamented, I assure you.” Old Mrs. Hostetter looked sharply at her 
son-in-law and led the way to the second floor. The stairs trembled 
beneath her ponderous form, and the furniture in the gaudy bed- 
room danced as she walked across the floor. Her malevolent eye 
assumed a greenish hue as she fixed it upon Anne, who, without 
glancing at the glass, removed her wraps, and, turning to her con- 
ductress, said, 

“T am quite ready now, Mrs. Hostetter.” 

“You kin look at the furniture, ef you like,” said Ma Hostetter. 
“You won’t see no sich in Ombrelle, nor often down to York. 
They’re the things Moses Grief bought for my darter Sophrony, his 
wife. He sot heaps onto her. She had all that heart could wish. 
Lots of wimmin’ folks stands waitin’ for Her shoes ; but ef J know 
Moses, he ain’t one to take a second pardner before their fust is cold. 
Widdiwers that has agreeable ways with ’em is always makin’ gals 
and widders think they mean more’n what they do; but Moses Grief 
ain’t to be took in easy; and he has got me to keep house for him. 
You kin look at the bedstead if you like ; it’s got kervin onto it— 
grapes and leaves.” Anne said nothing and did not even glance at 
the furniture. 

“She can’t impose upon me,” said Ma Hostetter ‘to herself. 
“She’s very sly and nimminy-pimminy ; but I know she’s arter 
Moses Grief, and she can’t hev him ef I can help it.” 

In the parlor the two women found Moses and the minister ; the 
shutters had been opened and the sacred apartment received the un- 
wonted light of day. Crimson chairs with scarlet bindings, and a 
sofa to match, were ranged about the walls and the floor was covered 
with a scarlet carpet. Upon a gilded table stood a gilded family 
bible, edge outward, that its most brilliant points might be visible to 
all beholders. A gilt clock ticked under a glass shade, and two hide- 
ous china vases stood guard on either side. In each recess hung the 
usual family portraits, life-size and gorgeously framed, and more 
terrible to contemplate than the combination of crimson and scarlet 
below. One bore an awful resemblance to Moses Grief as he might 
have appeared if boiled; the other was feminine as to hair and 
attire. 

These hideous objects attracted Anne’s eyes, despite her will. She 
stared at them involuntarily from time to time in the lapses of the 
conversation about the weather and the church, into which all in- 
stantly fell as in duty bound, after seats were offered and taken; and 
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Ma Hostetter’s sharp glances soon followed hers; and that lady ut- 
tered a long-drawn sigh and slowly shook her head. 

“*T see you’re looking at poor Sophrony’s picture,” she said. “ It’s 
took pretty nat’ral, but it’s more long-favored than what she actilly 
was. ‘The artist said Sophrony wrig zled so much he couldn’t help 
it. You see, she warn’t fond of sittin’ still ; she was always up and 
doin’, scasly ever off her feet ; she was a capable gal. I often tell 
Moses Grief that he might look fur enough to find another like 
her—unless its my other “dar ter, Arabella.” 

* Sho, Mar Hostetter,” cried Moses, **the fust Mis’ Grief was a 
very nice lady, or else I wouldn’t a’ had her. A very nice lady, 
indeed ; I don’t deny that. When I get anything I calkerlate it shill 
be fust class, whether its cabbage-plants or wives, but there’s jest 
as good fish in the sea as ever has been caught. Mar Hostetter, I 
think that’s in Seripter sumwheres.” And Moses hitched his 
chair close to that which Anne Carver occupied and rested his elbow 
on its back. 

“ What I say,” continued he, “is this: Widdiwers as hev had good 
wives always chooses others. It’s them as hasn’t been comfortable 
and hey had their heads combed with the milkin’-stool that keeps 
singular the rest of their lives, arter their pardner is demised—eh, 
Miss Anne, ain’t that so?” 

“Indeed, Mr. Grief, I have scarcely formed an opinion on the 
subject,” replied Anne, feeling miserably uncomfortable. 

“When you do, remember “this, Miss Anne,” said Ma Hostetter: 
“ As a man serves his fust wife, he'll serve his second. If he goes 
a-courtin’ once in his weeds, he’ il doit ag’in. Widdiwers as is widdi- 
wers indeed, takes the affliction the Lord has sent upon ’em and bears 
it, and does the’r duty by the’r children and don’t go dancin’ round 
amongst the girls, spec ially before the crape’s off the’r hats.” 

” Why, Mar Hostetter, how long would you hev folks wait ?” asked 
Moses. 

“Thev waited my lifetime,” replied Ma Hostetter. ‘‘ I never felt 
no call to marry a second time ; no, I despise the thought still ; I do 
feel to excuse some widders for marryin’, them as can’t make a hum 
for theirselves. But men persons that’s widdiwers can always git 
some woman to do the work and make and mend for ’em and mind 
the young ones. ‘There’s no need of their marryin’ hity-tity gals to 
eruelize the children—and that’s what we all know step-mas allers 
does.” 

“Some doos and some doosen’t, Mar Hostetter,” said Moses. “Sho! 
Mar Hostetter, women ain’t all alike, no moren’ cows. There’s cows 
that hooks when you go to milk ’em, and cows that give down 
their milk as ef they was anxious to obleege ye; and ther’s horses 
that take the saddle easy and others that throws ye ef they kin. Sho! 
to hear you talk, Mar Hostetter, a body’d think women was all cut 
out with a stamp. Why they airas various as they look. And I was 
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jest sottin’ and thinkin’ that, ef Miss Anneand you was of a different 
specie, you couldn’t look more onlike.” 

** Well, so we do,” said Ma Hostetter, complacently. ‘I allers 
was fine growed, from a gal—plenty of fat on my ribs and a good 
high color ; bit I’ve no doubt Miss Anne will pick up and get over 
bein’ so papery and slender as she gets on in life. She ain’t 
nummore’n a young gal as yet, compared to them of matoority like 
you and me.” 

“Fur my part, Mar Hostetter,” said Moses, with a defiant wag of 
his head, ‘‘ fur my part, I can’t say I vally women folks by weight, 
as I do pigs ; and when your cheeks is very red in your young years, 
it’s apt to run over into your nose as you get elderly.” 

“*You’d orter know, Moses Grief,” retorted his mother-in-law; 
‘when you came a-courtin Sophrony Jane, folks thought you was 
arter me on account of ther’ bein’ more similaritude betwixt us than 
there was betwixt you and my darter.” 

*That’s the right way, ain’t it?” asked Moses of Mr. Carver. 
“The wife had orter be younger than the husband, eh, Dominie?” 

“*T believe it is usually considered desirable, Mr. Grief,” replied 
the minister, mildly, with his invalid tones unusually intensified. 

“Good for you, Dominie,” suid Moses, briskly. ‘* When a man has 
made money and can do fer a wife as he’d ought, I say he has a 
right to look fer as good a bargain as he kin git—as young, as pretty 
and as genteel. It’sa kind of swap, is marriage—I’ll give what / hev 
fer what you’ve got. A body does as well by theirselves as they kin. 
You wouldn’t calkerlate to take caliker ef silk was to be had fer the 
same price, nor an old hat when you might as well hev a new one.” 

“See now,” ejaculated Ma Hostetter. ‘* Why, we was talkin’ of 
widdiwers ; and what air they but rubbishy second-hand goods. 
Why, I wouldn’t hev had a widdiwer when I was a girl ef he’d been 
covered with diamonds. Would you, Miss Anne?” 

Here Mr. Carver came amiably to his daughter’s aid. 

“* My dear Mrs. Hostetter,” he said, ‘* 1 am sorry that you regard 
us with such disfavor.” 

**Gracious goodness me, I wasn’t illudin’ to you, Dominie,” 
cried Mrs. Hostetter. ‘* A dominie kin allers git a second pardner, 
ef he’s so disposed. Girls are allers proud to marry dominies, 
though I can’t see jest why, considerin’ the’r selleries. I tell my 
second gal, ‘Arabeller, she’s waitin’ fur one. She’s that sot up and 
refuses to marry good offers, and she’d make a most splendid 
dominie’s wife, too ; and then, Dominie Carver, you ain’t the kind I 
mean, neither. You ha’n’t given no woman no encouridgement, as 
I’ve ever heerd tell. I was speaking of the t’other kind.” 

Well, I own up I’m t’other kind,” said Moses, and I’d as lief 
as not folks would know it. Scripter sez, let’s see, I forget the 
identical words, but its about this—Let widdiwers—no, that ain’t it, 
Dominie, couldn’t you remember ? I know Dominie Thurlbut, he 
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preached from that tex’ when he married Miss Sarah Simpkins, 
and his congregation didn’t like it.” And so the talk went on 
until Anne’s heart actually ached with repugnance, and the minis- 
ter had never been quite so uncomfortable in all his life before. 

The tea bell rang at last. Moses, with ponderous jocularity, 
dragged his victim along the passage table-ward, and plunged 
into the seat beside her, remarking that “the old folks might take 
care of themselves.” 

Throughout the meal he paid her coarse compliments in a sten- 
torian bellow, while Sally and Johnny stared alternately at their 
father and Anne, and Ma Hostetter vented her wrath in many a 
sarcastic speech, of which Moses affected to take no heed. Words 
cannot depict Anne’s misery. Yet Moses was only paying his ad- 
dresses after the manners of his compeers in the place of his birth. 

So Anne bore all as bravely as she could, though the comfort that 
there might have been in the thought that she could refuse Moses 
if he offered himself was blighted by the question she was forced to 
ask herself, ‘ And what shall we do then?” That sequestered little 
parsonage, that small salary, were so much to the poor gentleman 
and his daughter! and they were held by the favor of rich Moses 
Grief. But how thankful she was when the tea-drinking was over, 
and it was proper for them to make their adieus and go homeward, 
when the minister was wrapped in his shawls and the carriage 
stood at the gate. 

Ma Hostetter nodded from the doorway, but Moses went to the 
gate with his guests. 

«*Some takes toll when they open gates,” he whispered in her 
ear. But even he dared not, in that clear twilight, take the liberty 
he contemplated. 

‘¢ Ef it had been dark, I would hev kissed her,” he said to himself, 
and then, with a short laugh, helped her into the carriage and gave 
her the reins. 

A faint, white moon shone in the evening sky yet pink with the 
vanished sunset. In the soft radiance, the clear-cut face of Mr. 
Carver looked like that of some old Christian martyr, and that of 
Anne, pale with endurance, was actually angelic. 

Below them in the road stood Moses Grief, of the earth earthy, 
looking up at them. A blissful grin adorned his countenance, and 
his light eyes glittered. 

** Good night, Mr. Grief,” said the minister. 

“*Good night,” said Anne. 

“ Well, since it must be, good night,” said Moses. Then he ap- 
proached Anne, apparently for the purpose of wrapping the lap 
robe more closely about her. 

‘*T hope the time will come when you and me won’t never hey to 
say good night no more,” he whispered. Only the girl’s ear caught 
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the words; but as the carriage drove away, Mr. Carver felt his 
daughter’s little hand steal into his own. 

«< How you tremble, my dear!” he said ; ‘are you cold ?” 

«© No, papa; I felt foolishly frightened about nothing for a mo- 
ment,” answered Anne. At this moment Moses stood on the rug 
with his back to the fire in his gorgeous parlor; his hands were 


thrust into his trousers pockets, and before him towered the form 
of Grandma Hostetter, menacing him with uplifted finger. “ You 
needn’t try to deceive me, Moses Grief,” she cried, “you are court- 
in’ that girl ; you’re going to set another woman over my Sophrony’s 
children.” 

“‘ Well, what ef Iam, Mar Hostetter?” cried Moses. ‘‘ There’s no 
law in the land to hinder a widdiwer from marryin’ a second time of 
he likes. And it’s what they mostly doos.” 

«“Oh! I know it,” cried Ma Hostetter. ‘‘ Well, I knowed it, 
Moses Grief. But few makes the fools of themselves you’re a goin’ 
to make of yourself. Why, ef you’d a chose the widder Butterfield 
or Squire Mason’s old-maid daughter or any elderly person, I never 
would hev opened my head. But the dominie’s daughter Anne— 


she, of all girls! The dominie’s daughter Anne.” 


“T dunno why J should select an elderly person, Mar Hostetter,” 
said Moses. 

«Because you’re elderly yourself, that’s why,” replied Ma Hos- 
tetter. ‘*I wonder you didn’t take a girl-baby out of the Poor- 
house and marry ¢hat. I wonder you kin stand and see Sophrony 


lookin’ down upon you, and not blush to think of turnin’ me and 
the children out of doors,” 


‘‘ Now, see here, Mar Hostetter, don’t eut up so,” said Moses. ‘I 
ain’t no sich intentions. You kin stay here the rest of your days, 
whether I marry or whether I don’t. I told you that when you 
failed in the shoe-shop and I married Sophrony—I said that I could 
afford to marry poor, and so I say now. I haven’t never been mean 


with my money ; I calkerlate to be comfortable, and you kin stay 
forever. There ain’t no thought of your goin’ away ; but ef you 
don’t like my marryin’ Anne Carver, you kin lump it, Mar Hostetter ; 
yes ma’am, you kin lump it.” 

*“*Lord give me patience!” cried the old lady, piously. ‘* But 
there, I needn’t worry ; that sot-up thing despises you, Moses Grief. 
She just despises us all, as ef we was the dirt under her feet. She 
won’t hev you ef you ask her; so you'll only make a fool of your- 
self.” Vague misgiving to the same effect had already troubled 
Moses ; therefore he resented the remark very fiercely. 

““ Not hev me/ take airs over me!” he cried. ‘* Well, I should like 
to know why? A girl without a penny, that lives in a mouldy old 
house, with sticks of furniture that came out of the Ark, not hev 
me, Mr. Moses Grief, with a house like this, a farm like that, stock 
and horses, and money in the bank! ‘The dominie’s daughter Anne 
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refuse the richest man in Ombrelle and a good many places more ! 
Why, I know what women are; I know what I am. There ain’t 
many girls about here would say ‘no’ to Moses Grief. She’s the 
prettiest and the most genteellest; but she’s about the poorest too— 
she'll not say it, neither.” 


“ And ef she says ‘yes,’ you'll rue the day you were born, Moses 
Grief!” shrieked Grandma Hostetter. ‘‘She’s not the woman fer 
you—oh, her pride! Oh, her looks, her set-up ways, and her 
daintiness! I hate her, with her airs and graces; I hate him, with 
his long nose, and his sermons that a body can’t understand, and 
his dictionary words ef you but ask him how he is. Oh, they’re 
a stuck-up pair, I can tell you, Moses Grief; and ef you’d but 
seen her face as I saw it when she driv past the winder after you’d 
come away—what you’d said you know best yourself—you’d not 
want her to marry you ef she was willing, Moses Grief, dreadful as 
my feelings would be ef I wus tu see her in Sophrony’s place, givin’ 
out the stores and managing the house and abusing the children, 
I tell you you'll feel worse than I will some of these days, ef you 
bring her here, I’m speakin’ heaven’s own truth—you'll rue it, 
Moses Grief, ef you are such a miserable fool; for she jest despises 
you.” With these words, Ma Hostetter marched out of the room, 
and banged the door behind her. 

Long after all the house was still, Moses stumped up and down 
his scarlet carpet, clinching his fists and talking to himself. 

“Perhaps Mar Hostetter is right,” he said to himself. “I 


wouldn’t own it before her, but mebbe it is so. But whether or no, 
I'll hev her ; I’ve had most everything I’ve set my heart on in this 
world, and I won’t give this up. I'll hev her fer all the dominie. 
T’ll hev her fer all Mar Hostetter. Ill hev her whether she will or 
no—l’ve allers had what I wanted, and I will now.” 

Opposition had done its work. The occasional qualms of terror, 
the smothered doubts as to whether it would after all be best for 
him to marry the dominie’s daughter were at last utterly dissipated, 
Again, long after, when the fire had burnt to ashes and the kero- 
sene-lamp had gone out with a little vengeful blue flash, as though 
it would have exploded if it could, Moses, as he went up stairs and 
made his way to bed, repeated, “‘ I’]l hev her in spite of everything. 
Pll hev her because I want to.” 

** Desire often amounts to prophecy.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Anpy COoLtLins, the tailor, acted as usher at the church on Sun- 
days. He supplied the minister’s pitcher and glass with water, 
placed flowers on the pulpit and strangers in comfortable seats. 

Strangers of the church-going sort were rare in Ombrelle ; and 
when, upon the Sabbath which succeeded the exciting one with 
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which our story commences, Andy saw a gentleman, young and 
well-dressed, and with an air to which he afterward alluded as 
‘‘aristocratical,”” approach the enclosure which surrounded the 
building, he was interested. The stranger advanced until he 
stood upon the wide porch within a few feet of the place occupied 
by Andy, but to his low-voiced query, “Shall I show you a seat, 
sir?” replied, ‘ Not yet, thank you,” and seemed, Andy thought, 
to be watching for some one. 

He was a handsome man, graceful and dark-eyed ; and, as the 
tailor regarded him, the thought that he had seen him before dawned 
upon him. 

‘‘Where? when? how?” Andy asked himself. Suddenly the 
porch seemed to change into a boat that rose and fell beneath him. 
He felt the splash of water in his face, held an oar in his hand, saw 
afar the blazing hulk of a great ocean vessel, and lived over again 
the strange experiences of a week before. 

know,” he said to himself. “ I know—it is that there survivor 
that drownded hisself. He is as like him as two peas. Perhaps it’s 
a relative come to hunt him up. Yes, that’s who he looks like, and it 
isn’t no usual kind o’ looks, either. If I didn’t know he was 
drownded, I’d think it was him himself.” 

“ You know all these people, I suppose?” inquired the stranger 
of Andy. 

“* Being usher, naturally,” said Andy. 

‘*T shall ask some questions, then. Whoare these that come just 
now ?” 

“ He’s a furriner, too,” said Andy to himself. “ Gets liker and 
liker.” But he turned himself about, regarded a plump horse that 
drew a large bulging carriage to the gate, and waited until a fat gen- 
tleman had helped a fat lady to descend. 

“Them, sir, are the Sprattses—large oyster business—wealthy.” 

‘And these?” asked the stranger. Andy again looked gate- 
ward. 

“Them,” said he, “them is the Swigginses, saddlers down to the 
Point.” The stranger bowed, and Andy, still watching him nar- 
rowly, designated the various members of the congregation as they 
entered the enclosure, not omitting the beauties of Ombrelle, in their 
best bonnets, who cast alluring glances at the stranger as they passed 
him, or the youths enamored of these damsels, who each and all re- 
garded him as though he had given them some personal offence by 
the elegance of his costume. 

“ And there,” said Andy, at last. “ There is our wealthiest resi- 
dent, Mr. Moses Grief, and his mar-in-lor, Mis’ Hostetter; and there 
is the dominie and his daughter, Miss Anne.” 

“The dominie !” repeated the stranger. “ Your—clergyman ?” 

“Yes, it’s our word for the preacher,” said Andy. “ You'll en- 
joy his sermon. He uses the most eddicated language—he cer- 
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tainly does. And we are proud of Miss Anne, she’s such a perfect 
lady.” 

The stranger’s eyes were riveted upon Anne Carver’s graceful 
figure, watching her as she approached ; and as father and daughter 
ascended the steps he removed his hat and stepped aside. Mr. 
Carver acknowledged the courtesy by a little bow; Anne also bent 
her head. 

“T could put you in Miss Anne’s pew, sir,” said Andy, still watch- 
ing him. “It is always pleasing to her to have strangers showed 
there. I’ve orders to do so if I see fit, and it’s the best for hear- 
ing.” 

“s Yes, if you please,” said the stranger. As he spoke, he put his 
hand into his pocket and drew forth some money, which he would 
have placed in Andy’s hand; but the tailor, who had never heard of 
a tip, smiled and nodded. 

**T hand the plate round after the first hymn,” he said. “ You 
put it into that when the time comes,” and led the way up the aisle. 

“‘Furrin,” he said to himself. ‘* No doubt they pay to go into 
meetin’ where he comes from.” He opened the pew door. Anne, 
politely making room for the stranger, lifted her eyes for a mo- 
ment to his face, and knew it instantly. It was that of the stranger 
whom she had watched as he strove to reach the shore, to whom 
she had stretched her hand from the black rocks of the Devil’s 
Anvil; whom she had seen turn from her proffered succor to van- 
ish along the lonely marshland. Then, exhausted by his struggle 
with the waves, pallid and hollow-eyed, his scant, wet garments cling- 
ing to his form, his wet hair tossed wildly over his forehead, he 
had appealed to her, thanked her, kissed her little hands with the 
dramatic gestures of wild excitement. Now decorous and calm, 
perfectly well dressed, by far the most elegant man she had ever 
met in all her brief existence, he sat beside her in the little church. 
But she knew him and was glad. 

Her father from his pulpit looked down upon the girl and thought 
her expression wondrously sweet and pure, and thanked God for 
this daughter He had given him. Moses from the side pew said to 
himself, ‘‘she’s handsomer than ever, is Miss Anne.” 

Grandma Hostetter felt a curious accession of hate for the young 
creature. 

As for the man, his heart was beating wildly under that correct 
vest, and the hand in the fashionable glove grew unsteady. “I 
have found her,” said he to himself, while his eyes rested on the 
pages of the book Andy had placed in his hand. ‘‘ And she shall 
be mine. I will win her and wear her. My new life shall begin 
blessed by her love, and the shadow of my past shall depart from it 
forever.” 

What is easier than for a well-dressed, well-mannered stranger to 
make the acquaintance of a country clergyman, especially when the 
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latter was as pleased, as Mr. Carver was, to meet a person of intelli- 
gence? When Anne came into the study to prepare tea that even- 
ing, she found the occupant of her pew seated near her father, who 
introduced him as Mr. Adolph Le Brun, and mentioned that he had 
been one of the passengers of the ill-fated Cleopatra. 

“So sad a memory that I only desire to forget it,” said the 
stranger, bowing over the hand the girl held out to him. 

Anne could have fancied that she was mistaken in supposing him 
to be the man who had braved the weltering waves, but that on his 
departure, as he once more held her hand, he whispered, 

** You see I spoke the truth when I told you that we should meet 
again.” 

e The minister was delighted with their guest—a cultivated man 
to whom he could talk of the lands he had visited in his youth, the 
great pictures he had seen, the great writers whom he loved. 

“Tam sorry,” he said, ‘‘ that, being merely in Ombrelle by acci- 
dent, he will so soon pass out of our ken; we must part as stage- 
coach passengers do.” 

But this was not to be; the stranger lingered, and Moses Grief, 
coming to call with an idea of hitting the nail on the head while 
the.effect of his splendid residence still remained with Anne, found 
him at the parsonage. He was always there, in fact, and the con- 
versation in the study was now of such a sort that Moses could take 
no part in it. 

Moses felt that he must make an effort to hold his own, and di- 
lated quite fluently one afternoon upon the funny things in the new 
almanac, and the ‘‘chromos” that had been given him with his 
latest purchase of cheap tea ; but having done so, he felt that he had 
better keep to his accustomed subjects and abandon the fields of 
literature and art in the future. 

‘*Ef that feller would only git,” said Moses to himself, “ I’d feel 
better. There can’t be anything in it, but it keeps me on the anx- 
ious seat.” So the summer advanced and wore away and Moses had 
not spoken yet. The maples had turned red and all the mellow 
woods were carpeted with rustling leaves. October, at her bright- 
est, touched the grapes with bloom, and in the parsonage garden 
only a few late roses lingered amid a wilderness of dahlias and chrys- 
anthemums, when one evening, his duty as a pastor having called 
Mr. Carver to the bedside of an invalid member of the flock, Adolph 
came up the garden path, and, finding Anne alone, asked her if she 
would walk with him. 

“The sea is beautiful to-night,” he said. “It is a sight you 
must not miss.” And she, always happy to be beside the ocean, 
and also in Adolph’s society, put on her hat and took his offered 
arm. 

Almost in silence they passed through the village streets, and arm 
in arm they passed onward to the white sands, to the very spot 
where he had come ashore. The tide was low, the rocks of the Anvil 
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were dry. Upon the quiet water white sails went to and fro, and 
they were as much alone as though the world were all their own. 
That evening everything was mellowed into beauty. Soft points of 
light slowly appeared upon the purple bosom of the sky and grew 
to be great stars. ‘The yellow glow that made a background for the 
dusky hills intensified ; and slowly, solemnly, the moon appeared, 
round asashield and brilliant as red gold. Leaning upon Adolph’s 
arm, Anne watched it. Her thoughts had risen beyond speech; but 
suddenly the calm was disturbed; a joyous terror took its place— 
Adolph Le Brun had clasped her to his heart. 

*‘T love you, Anne,” he said. ‘* Love me, give yourself to me. 
Trust me. ‘That other whom you saw swim ashore was but a worth- 
less wretch, with many sins to his share. But I was born again 
upon these sands. My crimes are buried in the sea. I am as Adam, 
with no past. Your people shall be my people, your God my God— 
if you will but say that it may beso! Love me, Anne, love me.” He 
frightened her, for she was new to passion and intensity ; but amidst 
her terror she was full of joy. She yielded to his-embrace ; soft, 
warm, and supple as a child, she rested on his breast while he show- 
ered kisses upon her. 

** You love me, you will be my wife?’ he repeated thrice before 
she found herself able to answer, ‘* Yes, I love you ; but papa—I 
am all he has.” 

‘* He shall be my father also. We will spend our days together 
far away, in France or Italy, where life is made for love and joy.” 

Then he bent over Anne, took both her cheeks in his hands, 
kissed her and laughed merrily. ‘‘ My darling,” he said, ‘ you 
have taken the merman you drew out of the water, on trust, and 
will soon learn what a queer creature he is.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


AccorDING to the old superstition, ‘‘ he whom the sea brings to 
one’s door brings ill luck with him.” But thus far Adolph Le Brun 
had brought nothing but happiness to the parsonage. He had 
coaxed the minister into asking leave of absence. He needed rest, 
and the congregaiion had voted Mr. Carver a holiday, and they 
were all going to Europe together. 

It seemed like a foretaste of heaven to the good man, and as for 
Anne, she was utterly happy. 

When the day on which she was to be married broke amidst the 
wildest storm that had ever visited Ombrelle, Beulah Jane Sperry 
was the only one troubled by the fact. Her belief that rainy days 
were unlucky was very strong. Still she hoped that in the case of 
a clergyman’s daughter omens might fail. 
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The streets ran rivers, the tides arose, the Devil’s Anvil was sub- 
merged. and the ocean seemed about to take entire possession of 
Ombrelle. But as the hour on which the ceremony was to be per- 
formed approached, the guests arrived. The whole congregation 
had been invited, and most of those who were not too old or too 
ill had managed to reach the parsonage despite the bad weather. 

The bride and groom stood before the minister, and all eyes were 
fixed upon them when the sound of a heavy vehicle was heard. 

At this moment the minister had reached the portion of the 
marriage service in which these words occur, 

**T require and charge you both, as ye will answer at the dreadful 
day of judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, 
that if either of you know of any impediment why ye may not law- 
fully be joined together in matrimony, ye do now confess it, for be 
ye well assured that so many as are coupled together otherwise than 
God's word doth allow, are not joined together by God, neither is 
their matrimony lawful.” 

The usual pause was made, the usual silence followed. Rarely 
indeed is any response made to this appeal, and the minister was 
about to resume, when some one cried, ‘‘ Stop there, Dominie, 
stop just there, or you'll be sorry for the rest of your days.” 
And Moses Grief suddenly interposed himself between bride and 
bridegroom, thrusting their hands apart. The wedding-ring dropped 
glittering to the floor and rolled away into the shadows, and all 
stood looking at Moses and at a tall woman, whom every one 
believed to be Ma Hostetter, who had entered with him and 
stood on the outskirts of the little group with her face veiled and a 
dripping waterproof cloak wrapped about her. ‘ 

“Mr. Grief, this is an unwarrantable intrusion,” cried the 
minister, ‘‘ an offence to me and to my present solemn occupation 
which I will not brook. My friends, remove this person from the 
room.” 

But in order to explain how it was that Mr. Grief found himself 


_in a position to interrupt the marriage ceremonies, we must re- 


trace our steps back to nine o’clock on the previous evening. 

On this stormy day of all the days of the year Moses Grief 
bethought him to go to New York. He had business there, it is 
true, but it might have been transacted on any other day for a 
week or so quite as well. But Moses had a motive for absenting 
himself from Ombrelle just then ; he wished to avoid the talk about 
Anne Carver’s wedding. 

He knew that he should be very wretched as he saw the people 
going to the parsonage in their best clothes, or if he, perchance, 
should get a glimpse of the happy bridegroom. He had done what 
he could to injure the minister and to punish Anne, but as far as it 
was in his nature to love he had loved her, and even now his pas- 
sion was as hot as ever. His pride had been wounded, his vanity 
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stung; he had endured cruel disappointment. He was angry 
enough with her to have killed her ; yet he knew that if she would 
have given him leave he would have married her then and there, 
and that if he could have carried her off by force, he would have 
done so. And since he could not, he longed to be away. There is 
nothing more natural than to believe that a change of scene must 
prove a cure for the heartache. But Moses found, as most people 
do, that his trouble could travel as fast as he could. When next 
morning he had disposed of his business, he had the day before 
him—almost the whole long weary day ; and as he walked about the 
busy streets under his umbrella, with a gray sky over his head and 
a wet pavement under foot, he felt very blue indeed. He thought 
of Sophronia Jane and how she had loved and admired him, and 
wished that he had given her another silk dress before she died, and 
a bonnet like that she had admired so much in the milliner’s win- 
dow. He wished she had lived. Home was comfortable and he 
was king there then, and in her lifetime he could not have made a 
fool of himself about the dominie’s daughter. ‘‘ What did I like 
her fer?” he asked himself. ‘‘ A wisp of a yellow-haired thing 
that takes airs and haint a penny. Pretty enough ; but what was in 
her that took me ? What is it wont let_go of me now? Hang it !” 
muttered Moses to himself; ‘‘it makes me believe in witches. I’m 
worth twenty of her every day, and here I am, hot one minute and 
cold the next, just thinkin’ of her. Just meetin’ her one day made 
my knees shake so I had to stand by the fence and hold onto it. 
I can’t understand it. I can’t understand it. I wonder if I’m right in 
my mind ?” 

Asking himself this question he plodded on through the wet streets, 
a heavy, middle-aged man, with an mexpressive face fringed 
with a chin beard, his tow-colored hair hanging like a wisp of straw 
over his big, ill-starched collar, his pantaloons turned up at the 
ankles, revealing his large, wrinkled, broad-toed boots, his hat on 
the back of his head, looking very little like the victim of an ill- 
fated passion. 

Oblivious of his present surroundings, he saw, in imagination, 
the parsonage parlor all alight as it would be at eight that evening, 
and the bride standing beside her bridegroom. 

‘Oh hang it!” muttered Moses between his teeth. ‘* How I 
should like to kill that fellow! How I shou/d like to hev him out 
in the big medder with nobody anigh but him and me, and pound 
him toa jell! I’d give the heft o’ what I’m worth, if ’twasn’t a 
hangin’ matter, jest to shoot him. If he hadn’t come along with 
his airs and graces, Anne would hev had me ; there wasn’t nobody 
else. He did it, he did it, and I only wish I durst murder him,” and 
he thrust his umbrella wildly forward. 

“‘Look where you are going!” cried a voice behind him. 
‘*You’ve een a-most put out my eye.” Moses paused; a well- 
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known face was before him—that of Andy Collins, tailor, poet, and 
church usher of Ombrelle. 

**T want to know !” cried Moses. ‘‘ Why, how sick you look, 
Andy!” 

me H feel sick ; I feel as if I’d helped to do a murder,” said Andy. 
**T connived at acrime I believe. I came away from Ombrelle be- 
cause I couldn’t stay there to-night. Mr. Grief, if I don’t tell 
somebody I shall hev to hire a room in some hotel and turn on the 
gas and commit feller de spree.” 

** Do tell!’ said Moses. ‘‘Hev you been losin’ money to that 
extent ?” 

** Money !” cried Andy, ‘‘no, sir, money aint nothin’ in com- 
paryson ; what I’ve lost is my self-respect. Oh, I’ve got to tell you, 
Mr. Grief ; a respected and powerful gent like you durst do what 
I dasent.” 

** Why, what on airth, Andy ?” cried Moses. 

** No wonder you ask,” moaned Andy. ‘‘' Two weeks I’ve walked 
the floor nights like I had toothache and spoiled my work by days. 
Two weeks I’ve talked in my sleep, and fourteen times I’ve put on 
me to go tell the dominie, and fourteen times my wife has made 
me take off and stay tohum. I know a horrible secret, Mr. Grief. 
That weddin’ up to the parsonage hadn’t ought to goon. My wife 
says I sha’n’t interfere, but I had orter, and I know it.” 

‘* How—what ? speak—don’t be a fool, man; what do you 
mean ?” roared Moses. 

**Don’t holler so loud, please, Mr. Grief,” sighed the tailor. 
**T'll tell you what I know ; I’ll take your arm, if you please, and 
we'll go under one numbrill.” Moses arranged matters as Andy 
desired without a word ; he was trembling violently, his excitement 
made him speechless. 

“‘Mr. Grief, it’s an awful secret to keep,” said the tailor at last. 
** But I knowed him the instant I got eyes on him. That furrin 
survivor that the dominie’s daughter, Miss Anne, is goin to marry, 
is the one that jumped over from the boat the night of the fire. 
I knowed him at a glance when he came into church. He’s got 
such pretty looks you can’t forget ’em, and that survivor, Mr. 
rrief, had a wife in that there boat—the lady that took on so. 
My idea now is, he jumped fur to get rid of her ; as a married man 
I kin see it would be possible to feel that way if you was nagged 
‘oo much and had such a good opportunity. Yes, I believe that 
Mr. Adolf Leebrun is a married gent, and I didn’t durst go up 
and out with it.” 

Moses, partly stunned by the revelation, could only open his 
mouth and gasp. At last he said: ‘It can’t go on, it sha’n’t ; but 
how will we prove it ? the woman is gone.” 

**No she aint,” said Andy. ‘* She’s in New York at a hotel. 1 
have a friend that makes these here cloth jackets fur ladies; I go 
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there fur patterns, and it was at his place I saw her, only a week 
ago—she’s another you can’t forget. ‘The blood all riz out of my 
body into my head when I saw her, and when she’d gone, my friend 
said, ‘ There’s a handsome woman that don’t know whether she’s a 
widow or not; she’s looking for her husband. She was on that 
Cleopatra, that was burnt, and they got parted.’ That was all she’d 
told him. There, that’s the hotel she’s at ; 1 came down meaning 
to go and tell her, but I haven’t the courage. They are right after 
all; atailor aint a man, Mr. Grief. Any way this one aint: I dasent.” 

**T dare!” said Moses. ‘‘I’m glad to do it!” A rapture of 
joy swept through his frame. ‘* Give me the woman’s name,” he 
said, ‘*and I ask no more of you—you can git. I'll never tell any 
one who put me up to this; I’m glad to do it all alone. He sha’n’t 
marry her, I swear it.” 

‘“«Then my conscience is clear at last, and thank God !” said 
Andy, but Moses had already vanished under the portals of a 
great hotel. 

At six o’clock that evening the station-master, holding the light 
low, that the only two passengers who stopped at Ombrelle might 
descend safely, recognized Moses, who had with him a cloaked and 
hooded female. 

‘Why, how d’ye do, Mr. Grief,” he said. ‘ This weather suit 
you ?” ** As well as any other,” said Moses. ‘*The stage aint 
gone, has it ? this lady wants to go to Dominie Carver’s.” 
~ No, Jim is out there,” said the station-master. ‘ Hullo, Jim, 
here’s passengers for the dominie’s.” 

** All right,” cried the driver, leading his horses to the platform. 
**Goin’ to the weddin’ I reckon.” 

“Yes,” said Moses in a strange voice, and the woman cried out 
from beneath her veil—‘‘ Yes, yes, we are going to the wedding.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Art the minister’s bidding, one of the guests, old Captain Copeland, 
had advanced toward Moses Grief for the purpose of ejecting him. 
But the farmer had turned upon him a glance that caused him to 
refrain. Those who knew Moses best, saw that he did not come 
there in the character of anintruder who might be ejected with con- 
tumely. His air was that of one armed with the right that makes 
might. A triumphant sense of power exhibited itself in every 
movement. He looked about him and nodded gravely, and lifted 
his hand as who should say, ‘‘ Listen, I have that to say which all 
must hear.” Then he faced Mr. Carver, his hands in his pockets, 
his feet apart, his hat on the back of his head. 

“You look onto me as an enemv Dominie,” he said. ‘ But if 
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ever any one came as a friend in the very nick of time, I do to-night. 
These folks know me too well, I rather reckon, to think I’d come to 
a weddin’ I haven’t no invite to, without good cause. Don’t look at 
me like that, Dominie. If you want to give somebody fits, you'll 
have a chance in a moment.” . 

‘*Remove him,” repeated Mr. Carver; ‘‘this is only some new 
repetition of former insults. He must repress his animosity for 
awhile—Mr. Grief, leave this house.” But the bridegroom never 
moved and uttered no word. He held the soft hand of his bride 
more closely and looked across her head at the woman’s figure stand- 
ing at the doorway. At this instant this person advanced. She 
threw off her cloak as she came forward. She untied her veil, and 
they looked upon a dark, handsome face full of wrath and hatred. 
It was the woman who had been saved from the wreck of the Cleo- 
patra. Anne knew her at a glance. But why had she returned? 
and why did Adolph regard her with such a horror-stricken gaze? 
The woman answered her mute question. 

**You may turn Mr. Grief out,” she said, ‘‘ but you can’t make 
me go. Iam that man’s lawful wife, and you are helping him to 
commit bigamy, you hypocritical parson.” 

The minister heard the words quite calmly. 

«It is like Mr. Grief to hatch a shallow conspiracy of this sort,” 
he said. 

‘**Me!” cried Moses. ‘ Me! Why J never even dreamed this 
lady was that fellow’s wife till she told me so.” 

“Tm his lawful ‘wife, and he knows it. Look at his face,” said 
the woman. ‘*‘ Here, look at this—there are my marriage lines. I 
ean prove what I say to be true.” And she took a paper from her 
bosom. Mr. Carver unfolded the document the woman thrust into 
his hands. 

* This is a marriage certificate, certainly,” said he ; “but there is 
no mention in it of Adolph Le Brun; the bridegroom’s name is 
Adolph Arlington.” 

“That is this man’s right name,” replied the woman. ‘ He is 
not only committing bigamy, but he is marrying the girl under a 
‘alse name. She deserves it all—the creature who hid him from me 
in this very house, Se knows what she is about, if you ave taken 
in,” 

‘Silence !” cried the minister. ‘ Adolph, speak, defend yourself. 
I know how appalling such a charge must be. I am entirely sure 
that it is false; but speak, defend yourself against this conspir- 
acy.” 

** Conspiracy !” cried Moses Grief. ‘* Dominie, I’ve nothing to 
do with it ; I only happened to get information. I never see nothin’ 


so unjust in all my life. I’ve been to great expense for your good. 
J dont make no charge against nobody ; it’s this lady.” 
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«Yes, and I’m able to do it,” responded the woman. ‘I wish 
you would speak, you coward.” 

For a moment Adolph looked at her with a gleam of hate in his 
black eyes, then he lifted both Anne’s hands to his lips, kissed them 
as we kiss those of the dead to whom we say farewell, and put her 
softly into the arms of good Mrs. Chicksey. ‘Then he turned to the 
minister. ‘‘Sir,” he said, ‘‘ may I speak to you alone?” 

‘«* Assuredly, assuredly,” replied Mr. Carver, and led the way into 
the inner room. He had still no doubt whatever that the charge 
was false ; he could not for a moment believe that this woman was 
the wife of a man who was so evidently a gentleman, and so conspic- 
uously younger than his accuser. 

** My dear boy,” he said, laying his hand upon Adolph’s shoulder, 
“«my dear boy, have courage. This unfounded charge can be refuted. 
To me, the woman’s appearance is quite enough. Now what have 
you to say ?” 

** You cannot thiak me a villain, you cannot believe that I meant 
my darling any harm,” said Adolph, in a broken voice. ‘‘I loved 
her, sir. I would die for her.” 

**T knowit, my dear Adolph,” said the minister. Courage, cour- 
age; I will help you if Ican. Anne does not doubt you, I know. 
This forged certificate is not even in your name.” 

**T told. you, sir, that I had taken my mother’s name in France, 
on receiving some property that came to me through her. That 
was a perfectly legal transaction ; but my former name, my father’s 
name, was Arlington ?” 

“Ah, and they knew this,” cried Mr. Carver—‘*‘ they who forged 
this certificate ?’ ; 

**Sir,” replied Adolph, clasping his hands over his eyes, ‘‘ the 
certificate is not forged ?” 

** Not forged—I do not understand you,” replied Mr. Carver. 

It is but too simple,” replied Adolph. ‘* I’ve been married to 
that woman. She is part of my former life—of the mad, bad life 
I led and from which I strove for years to escape. I thought that 
I had done so, that the evil deeds and evil people I had known lay 
behind me. I believed that I had begun a new existence and that 
an angel was to be my guide and stay.” 


“Tf you were divorced you should have informed me of the fact,” 
said the minister, sternly. ‘* You have done very wrong.” 

** How can I make you comprehend, sir?” cried Adolph. ‘* No, 
I am not divorced. I have striven for a divorce in vain. The laws 
of England hold me to be that creature’s husband, though I am 
only so by a trick played by a worthless woman upon a rich young 


fool intoxicated at the time, blinded by excitement, only a boy just 
one and twenty.” 

«© You confess yourself, then, to be married to her, wretched man ?” 
hissed the minister, between his set teeth. ‘* You acknowledge 


my 
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' that you already had a wife when you asked my daughter to give 
you her hand, that your intention has been to drag a pure and 
spotless young gentlewoman down to degration and to make me, 
her father, a party to the deed ?” 

“No, no, no!” cried Adolph, ‘*I hoped to be her husband in 
very truth. Understand me. For five years I strove to escape 
from my bonds in vain, then I left her ; she followed me ; life was 
a burden too great to be endured. I never lived with her ; I offered 
her money, bribes of all sorts, to leave me; but though she was 
greedy for gold, she wanted me also. At last I took passage for 
America, leaving her in England, well provided for in every way. 
The steamer was not out of sight of the shore when I found that she 
was on board—” 

«*T can hear no more,” cried the minister. ‘* This is vile sophistry. 
You think a dreamy old idiot who could accept you without know- 
ing anything of you, as I did, can also be beguiled to consider you 
an innocent and injured man. Out upon you! what do I care for the 
details of your disgraceful life! I only know that, having a wife al- 
ready, you desired to make my daughter that which I will not name. 
You—you—for the first time in my life I have murder in my heart 
—it is. horrible! I feel that my soul is in danger, though I have 
righteous cause for my wrath—go, while I can restrain my hand.” 

**You will tell my darling what I have told you?” faltered 
Adolph. ‘* Promise me that. Be merciful to me in my agony— 
tell her all.” 

*¢ My daughter shall know that you confessed that the woman 
who claims you for her husband is your wife—she will ask to 
know no more,” replied the minister. ‘* Go, leave the house you 
have made desolate. Serpent, whom I nourished by my hearth, to 
turn and sting me!” As Mr. Carver spoke, he arose and opened 
a door leading out upon the piazza. As he did so, a gust of wind 
swept the papers from the table and extinguished the light. 

The rain drove in, drenching his black garments and wetting 
his sad and angry face. 

‘Out of my house, that your life may not be upon my soul !” 
he repeated fiercely, his finger pointing to the outer darkness. 

‘We'll take keer of him, Dominic,” said a voice from without ; 
and the stage-driver loomed in sight. ‘I always ride with pis- 
tols,” he added. ‘* So come easy or you'll come rough.” 

** Yes, we'll take care of him, Dominie,” said Moses Grief, ad- 
vancing on the other side, *‘and I guess you air beginning to thank 
God for my interference. Miss Anne may be upsot by this, but 
she’s an honest woman yet, not an organ-grinder’s mistress as she 
might have been. I’m your friend, you see, and her friend. Good 
night.” 

The dominie answered not a word ; but his hand closed the win- 
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dow, and shut down the spring that held it, as though it were the 
hand of fate. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“Tr you will but tell me what he said,—” sobbed Anne, clinging 
to her father’s arm. ‘They had been alone together for some time, 
and the silence was unbearable to the poor girl. 

‘* What he said matters little, my child,” said the old man. “ He 
confessed that the woman was his wife.” 

“But he had thought her dead,” cried Anne. 

“‘He knew her to be living,” replied the minister. ‘* Such 
stories are always foul with sin. We will never speak of it again.” 

** Never speak, again of the man I loved ?—of the man who loved 
me?” sobbed Anne. 

“He loved you as the vulture loves his prey,” said the father, 
with suppressed fury in his voice. “ ‘Thank God for your escape !” 

“ My escape, when my heart is broken? Do you think that one 
ean kill love at a blow ?—such love as mine for Adolph ?” 

“The sinful love for another woman’s husband you must cast 
forth even as I cast him from my door to-night,” Mr. Carver said 
sternly. But the woe in his daughter’s face touched him ; he bent 
and kissed her forehead. ‘* My poor child,” he said, ** suffering 
has been sent to you and to me; we must bear it. I have borne 
sorrow before. This is the first time it has come to you ; but we 
have to live our lives out and do our best with them. Do not make 
it harder for me than you can. I have never had so evil a spirit in 
my heart before. The desire to shed that man’s blood has entered 
my soul; I am at heart a murderer. My brain whirls, I almost 
fancy Lam going mad. Do not make it any worse for me than you 
van help, Anne.” 

**No, papa, I will not,” the daughter answered meekly through 
her tears. A little while after they parted for the night. 

Then Anne restrained no longer the bitterness of her agony. — It 
was an experience never to be forgotten ; one that left its mark for- 
ever upon heart and brow. ‘Thoughts came like actual stabs of phy- 
sical as well as mental agony. ~ 

And now all that that unhappy pair desired was to be left in quiet 
until their hearts had time to heal. 'T'o be alone together, not 
speaking of their trouble, but sharing each that of the other. But 
that was denied them. 

In view of the dominie’s request for leave of absence, the congre- 
gation had sent for one Mr. Howler to oceupy the parsonage and 
preach for them. Now that he was not going, they still desired their 
favorite preacher to accept his invitation, and one morning, bright 
and early—the clock had not yet struck seven—a great thumping 
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and bumping and stamping was heard upon the parsonage porch, 
accompanied by the roaring of such a tremendous voice as 1s vouch- 
safed to few human beings. 

The household rushed to the door, assured that some new calamity 
had befallen them, but they only found upon the porch a tall man 
of immense proportions, with a smooth, red face, a thick nose, the 
throat of a prize-fighter, and long, straight, black hair plentifully 
streaked with gray. He was stamping from his feet the dust of the 
road, and instantly began to shake hands all round with vigor. 

** How are you, Brother Carver ?” he roared. ‘* You know me by 
reputation, if you haven’t ever seen me before. I rather reckon 
everybody on the continent has heard of Adoniram Howler. I’ve 
been working them up a bit down at the Point, and I’ve come 
down here to stir the people up. You quiet old fellows drone away 
Sunday after Sunday and set your congregations to nodding. I'll 
give ’em a shake. I'l] show ’em Satan hot-foot after them with his 
pitch-fork. I’ve had a glorious ovation down at the Point. My 
words went to their souls. Four women in convulsions at once. 
Youw’re a stony-hearted lot; yes, you’re ice; but T'll melt you.” 
And Mr. Howler stood on his left foot and dusted his right boot 
with his pocket-handkerchief, and then changing his position, 
dusted his left boot. 

“Walked from the depot,” he explained. ‘Carried my port- 
manteau.” And he indicated a small trunk with two handles that 
stood near him. “I don’t let myself dwindle down toa skeleton be- 
cause I have a call to preach. Some consider that to be called a 
muscular Christian is a sort of left-handed compliment, but that’s 
what [ claim to be. Haw, haw, haw!” 

‘* Happy to see you, Mr. Howler,” said the minister, faintly, still 
pale from the pain of his guest’s vigorous hand-shaking. “Pray walk 
in; at this early hour you probably have not breakfasted.” 

**T had a bite at the Point,” replied Mr. Howler, “ but I’m not 
one of those fellows that pretend to live on locusts and wild honey. 
Haw, haw, haw! So hurry up your cakes, sister.” This to Mrs. 
Sperry, who retired with a delighted giggle to do his behest. 

“Your wife?” continued Mr. Howler. 

«*No, no,” replied Mr. Carver, meekly. ‘Mrs. Sperry is good 
enough to see after our domestic concerns.” 

** And thisis your daughter, I suppose,” said Mr. Howler, bestow- 
ing a patronizing pat of his mighty hand on Anne’s shoulder. ‘* It’s 
not likely a little old fellow like you would have a good-looking 
wife of that age. Haw, haw, haw!” 

Mr. Carver made no reply. He was not accustomed to regard 
himself as a “ little old fellow,” nor to fancy, any more than other 
men, that if it were his will to choose a wife she might not be both 
young and beautiful. Moreover the liberty taken with his daughter 
angered him; but he could not order this man from his door and 
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bid hirn betake himself to a tavern to be fed and lodged. He was 
**the dominie,” and, as such, bound to entertain any one who offered 
certain credentials. 

Mr. Howler established himself in his house and in his pulpit, 
where, after roaring at the top of his voice something that seemed 
to the poor pastor little less than blasphemy in the guise of religion, 
he would suddenly pause, burst into a hymn of his own composition 
adapted toa jolly popular tune, and beat time to it with his massive 
doubled fist upon the ancient cushions from which the dust arose in 
clouds above his head. 

If from this desecration of his pulpit Mr. Carver could have gone 
home to rest and peace, what a consolation would it not have been! 
But this he might not do. He must walk thither arm in arm with 
this ogre, and courteously entertain him afterward in the dwelling 
he made miserable to him. And yet more trouble was to come. 

One morning Mr. Carver awakened to find himself violently ill. 
The doctor was very serious as he stood beside the dominie’s pillow, 
and Anne forgot all else in this new calamity. Her father lay at 
death’s door for a while, and when he recovered sufficiently to de- 
scend to the study, his voice was almost gone. It had always been 
weak, but now it had faded into the faintest possible notes. It 
would have been utterly impossible for him to address a congrega- 
tion, and no hope was given that he would ever again be able to do 
so. 

For a while he drew his salary ; then meetings were held in the 
lecture-room, at which much excitement prevailed and quarrels 
arose. ‘They ended in a decision to call Mr. Howler to the pulpit 
at a salary four times as great as poor Mr. Carver had ever received. 

Mr. Howler accepted an invitation from Deacon Chicksey for the 
remainder of the time, and the parsonage was free of him. 

The poor dominie bore it all patiently, saying scarcely anything. 
When he was able he worked away at his great book, which had 
been in hand all Anne’s life, and for awhile the neighbors were very 
kind. Accounts ran up at the butcher’s and grocer’s. There was 
no money to-pay Beulah Jane’s wages. ‘That good woman even drew 
on her own savings that the minister might not want for some dain- 
ty. He was more particular about the quality of his tea and coffee 
than ever, and a little querulous if his meats were not delicate, 
and happily did not know that he had fowl so often because the 
butcher had closed his account and Mrs. Sperry was forced to kill 
the laying hens. 

“It’s a pity the dominie don’t relish briled mackrel,” Beulah 
Jane said one day when the two women had scraped pennies enough 
together to purchase a sweetbread; “or a tasty red herring, or 
something of the sort. A plain appetite isa blessing when cash 
runs short.” And at that Anne Carver sat down beside the kitchen 
table and put her head upon it, and burst into tears. 
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“What will papa do when the worst comes?” she moaned. 

“God knows,” replied Beulah Jane. ‘Or you, my lambkin ?” 

“*T ought not to have lived an idle life. I should be able to earn 
bread for my father in his need,” sobbed Anne. 

“ You’ve done your best, child, ” said Beulah Jane. 

And indeed Anne had striven to find work for her hands, and had 
failed. 

“T have no right to be so useless, 
suw these things plainly before.” 

“Well, matters are pretty bad, child,” said Mrs. Sperry, sitting 
down on the wash-bench. “I might as well speak early as late. 
The cow is dead—I’ve knowed she was going and l’ve borrowed 
milk a week. The grocer said this morning, ‘I esteem the poor 
dominie, but I’ve got a family myself, and this is the last without 
cash down.’ There’s a paper come—I’ve kept it hid in the nutmeg 
box—and it’s for you to vacate the house. And don’t think mea 
wicked, ongrateful critter. I’ve spent all my savings cheerful for 
the dominie as if he was my own brother. But I’ve got a daughter 
to take care of, you know—a poor, ailing soul, and I must work for 
her. I’ve had to get a place, Miss Anne, up to the hotel. I have 
no choice about it—now it’s all out ;” and she covered her face 
with her gingham apron. 

At this moment some one knocked sharply at the hall door. 
Anne, fancying that it was the doctor,—who still came to see her 
father at intervals,—ran to open it, and saw Moses Grief upon the 
porch. He took off his hat and stood respectfully aside as she en- 
tered, and said, as gently as he knew how, 

** Good-evening, Miss Anne. I’ve come to ask the dominie how 
he’s getting on. I’ve been real anxious about his health since he 
was so sick. I hear he’s able to see folks, and I’ve come to pay 
ny respex, 80 to speak. And how is he to-day?—chipper, I 

ope.’ 

‘* Yes, Mr. Grief, papa seems much better, I am thankful to 
say,” ” said Anne, ‘‘ and 1 will tell him you are here, if you particu- 
larly wish to see him.” 

“Tf you please, Miss Anne,” said Moses. ‘And your health is 
tolerable, [ hope. Well, ’'m glad the dominie is better. We can’t 
afford to lose a shinin’ light like him. Mar Hostetter and me 
was a sayin’ so last evening. I allers sot heaps on the dominie. 
Mebbe I haven’t allers expressed my feelin’s as I might, but I froze 
to the dominie the fust sermon I ever heered him preach, it was 
so intellectooal and meanderin’ like. I remarked that to Mis’ 
Grief the fust.” 

Then Moses sat down upon a chair with his hat between his 
knees, and Anne went to announce him to her father. 

In a few minutes she returned to tell Mr. Grief that he would be 
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welcome in the study, and with some trepidation that gentleman 
entered the well-known room. 

Moses walked in with a cheerful grin and a ‘ How dye do, 
Dominie ?” and extending his hand bestowed upon the invalid a 
remarkably energetic shake, and looking at him as a stranger might, 
saw in his face many changes which his loving daughter did not 
mark. ‘The hues of the pastor’s skin were all grayish, his nose 
sharp, his eyes sunken. He seemed to have shrunk all over—to be 
shorter as well as thinner. 

‘* Doctor is right, he’s goin’,” said Moses to himself ; aloud he cried 
enthusiastically, *‘ Why, how chipper you be, Dominie. You’ve 
got spring in you, you hev. Down on your back a week ago, now 
up again. Why, how tickled Mar Hostetter will be when I tell her 
how s spry you be, Dominie.” 

« Thank you, Mr. Grief,” said the minister, subsiding into his 
chair again. ‘I have indeed been very near the valley of the 
shadow of death ; I am thankful to have been spared a little longer, 
but I do not seem to get back my voice.” 

“You see you are hoarse, Dominie,” said Moses in a wise and 
patronizing voice. ‘‘Hoarseness hangs on. You hev a little onion 
syrup made with molasses and goose-grease, and take that constant. 
But, Dominie, there’s other things worrying you now besides your 
health. ‘The way they be now, so ) far as T can see, there is a chance 
for you and Miss Anne to get to be town poor— 

‘Do you come here to insult me, Mr. Grief?” sighed the minis- 
ter, covering his face with his hands. 

«Par from it, Dominie,” said Moses, ‘‘ When I tell you 
ready to make you comfortable for life, you'll see how wrong it wus 
tosay that. A word from you,—one word,—and you can stay here 
with a income bigger than your salary—all you ask for, ef it ain’t 
enough ; all the time to cultivate your intelecks you want, whether 
you live five years or fifty. I'll fix it so by legal papers before law- 
yers, ef you’ll speak one word—just one.” 

“What word 2” whispered the minister. 

“*Tell Miss Anne to marry me,” said Moses. ‘‘I’d give all I 
have fur her. That’sso; I’m crazy, I believe, but itis so. ‘Tell her 
she must hey me—she’ll do it for your sake. Mind, I don’t 
ask you to live in my house, but here in your own, independent for 
life ; Miss Anne to come whenever you want she should. It’s a 
great offer, situated as you be.” 

It was. Mr. Carver, ill, weak, both in mind and body, yielded to 
temptation. He knew that Anne would give her life for him, and 
he thought, ‘* Moses Grief is getting old ; she will be a rich young 
widow before long ; she will only give me a few years of her life.” 

And Moses, looking at his faded face and shrivelled form, was 
thinking at the same moment, 
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“Ah! I sha’n’t be obliged to pay your annuity long; poor old 
Dominie, you’re going fast.” 

So calculating each on the other’s death, they looked into each 
other’s eyes, and at last Mr. Carver put his thin, ivory-tinted 
fingers into the big, doughy palm Moses stretched toward him, and 
touched the bell that summoned Anne to his study—the deed was 
done. 

Beulah Jane had noted the entrance of Moses Grief with symp- 
toms of great interest and excitement. When he had gone and 
Anne was ealled to her father, she went so far as to listen at the 
keyhole, but heard only a low, soft sobbing, and a ‘‘ Bless you my 
child.” 

After a while Anne came out at the door and shut it behind her. 
She was very white and leaned against the wall, as though she 
found it necessary for her support. 

** Don’t look so, child,” cried Mrs. Sperry. ‘* You skeer me— 
something has happened.” 

** Yes,” said Anne, ‘* Mr. Grief has asked my father for me—and 
—oh, Beulah, iit was the only thing I could do for my father—I 
have s:id yes.” 

“* You’ve promised to marry him?” cried the old woman. 

“lo marry him,” repeated Anne. 

‘And you don’t feel to be extra fond of him,” said the old 
woman, taking her hand. ‘‘ But after you’re married it’s all the 
same—” she “paused, and in a moment cried out, rapturously, 
‘*Why, Miss Anne, you'll be the richest lady in Ombrelle! I 
seem to get gladder every minute ; after all this trouble everything 
has come e right. I could sing out hallelujah !” 

Anne made no prepar ation whatever for her wedding. Between 
her father and Moses the day was set, and when Mrs. Sperry sug- 
gested that she ** had things,” the girl simply gave her the keys of 
e>rtain trunks that had been carried to the garret not long before. 
‘They might array her for her marriage as they would have dressed 
her for her funeral, had she died, without her aid, she thought. 

There was more than plenty at the par sonage—there was : profu- 
sion. Moses Grief came and went at will, anxious to be known as 
the fountain of all these temporal blessings, and Mr. Carver seemed 
much better and sat sedately cheerful amongst his books. 

As for Anne herself, she lived in the sort of spiritual exaltation 
that a young Christian martyr might have felt the day before being 
given over to the lions who were to devour her. She constantly 
repeated within herself, “‘ This I do for my father’s sake,” and the 
thought upheld her. 

So the wedding-day came, and with it Mr. Grief, arrayed in an 
expensive costume. Moses was scarcely a modest man, but he was 
rather nervous concerning his bride’s mental criticism of his fine 
new suit. He felt awkward ; his collar, stiff as steel, cut his yellow 
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neck, his tight shoes pinched his corns. He watched Anne from 
the corner of his eye to note some token of disapproval ; but when 
he saw plainly that she gave no signs whatever of noticing his new 
garments, he was still more troubled. Not with such a far-away 
glance did his poor Sophronia regard him on their long past wed- 
ding-day ; she had even taken him by the shoulder and turned 
him about and cried out, “ Why, Moses, how slick you look, and 
how handsome you be !” “And his eyes were actually moist over the 
memories that had just awakened. “For the moment he almost re- 
pented him of what he had done. A little later and it was too late 
for repentance on either side ; the ceremony was performed, the 
bridegroom had kissed the bride. She shuddered when his lips 
touched her’s, and she stood in the midst of the well-meaning folk 
who were uttering their congratulations, when suddenly those be- 
hind her uttered cries of alarm, and she turned to see her father 
lying back in his chair. 

He had fainted more than once of late, and though distressed, 
Anne was not alarmed. Hastening toward him, she bent over him, 
and as she did so the voice of Moses Grief caught her ear. “ Dead !” 
he was saying. ‘* Dead, the dominie’s dead! W hy, doctor, you 
said he’d live three months,” and as she heard these words she fell 
senseless to the floor. 


A certain season of silence; a little period of hush and awe; 
darkened rooms, and that peculiar rigid good order never again to be 
disassociated with the presence of death by those who have seen it 
settle down upon a familiar dwelling. Books untouched ; work 
folded away ; chairs set in formal rows ; no curtain fold disturbed : 
no cushion rumpled ; no clink of dishes ; all the house in awful 
idleness, and in one room a white statue lying with its hands upon 
its breast, amidst waxen white flowers that fill the air with such a 
heavy and oppressive perfume that the fancy comes that grief and 
death have blossomed. 

People came softly in and out, and looked and went away, so- 
bered by the frozen irresponse of the face they had gazed wpon. 
Watchers sat in the room solemnly whispering together all night ; 
and on the morrow an old clergyman, bent beneath the burthen of 
ninety years, was brought over from the Point to gather the gazers 
together and speak of ‘Our brother ” as one “out down in the 
prime of life,” and at this elderly people nodded their heads in 
dismal acquiescence. 

To others this was a death like that of all persons past youth 
who die quietly in their beds. To Anne it was as a sudden blow 
given by the hand of God for her especial chastisement ; she fell be- 
neath if and lay helpless in mind and body, her woe the only thing 
of which she was fully aware. 

**T never saw anybody take on as Mis’ Grief the second does for 
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ar Carver ” Moses said to the neighbors who inquired for his wife. 
** It was so onexpected, you see, so ov-expected.’’ ‘Then he won- 
dered to himself if his Sally would grieve in this fashion for him 
when his time came, and felt that he had been cruelly used in being 
robbed of the gayety of his projected wedding-feast and being 
obliged to don a crape hat-band. It was long before he was even 
able to take his wife to his home. ‘Then he carried her to the car- 
riage, for she was too weak to support herself. After they had driven 
a little, Moses said, huskily, ‘* You don’t sot easy, Mis’ Grief ; 

kinder lean onto me so’s to be more comfortable.” Then, almost 
timidly, he put his arm about her waist and she constrained herself 
to rest against his shoulder, where increasing faintness kept her 
throughout the ride; and in this loving manner all Ombrelle 
saw the newly-married par pass through the village. 


CHAPTER X. 


WE all know the story of that prisoner of state who, being shut 
into an iron cell, found its walls contracting day by day, and knew 
that in the end they must meet and crush him, 

Thus it seemed to Anne that the walls of that prison in which she 
now existed were gradually closing about her, 

Moses was very much in love with her. ‘This was her greatest 
trial. He admired her, praised her, boasted of her, and thought 
himself an enviable man. His purse was constantly and ostenta- 
tiously placed at her disposal; and now that she no longer shed 
tears or kept her room, but went to church with him regularly, 
and agreed to whatever he said, he fancied she was happy. 

He \ was lavish of his caresses, and she was his wife and had no 
right to refuse them. She must be kissed with sounding smacks on 
his return home, and dared not draw her chair away as She sat with 
his arm over its back, his hot breath, usually laden with the fra- 
grance of onions, tickling her cheek. She did not wish to insult 
the man who was doing his best to be a good husband to her. 

The first great storm of woe once passed, the fact that her 
father had gone from her, and that she had sacrificed herself use- 
lessly, well realized, a sickening sense of misery settled down upon 
poor Anne’s soul and rested there. 

Hitherto, if her days had been very quiet, they had been passed in 
a refined and graceful way amidst books and delicate work. Her 
only companion in her earliest years had been scholarly to a fault. 
Then had arrived that little glimpse of paradise. Could it be, she 
asked herself, that it had all come to this, an utterly distasteful home, 
companions uncongenial to the greatest degree, and an enemy for- 
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ever at her elbow, sneering at her, insulting her, taunting her? 
She strove to be civil to the old woman; she was never wanting in 
respect, but Ma Hostetter did not need any greater offence than 
the fact that Anne had married the late Sophronia’s husband. 

On the whole, poor Anne got on best with the children; they 
were ugly, awkward, without refinement, but they had young 
minds upon which impressions were easily made, and they had the 
innocence of their years. Sally was capable of being taught to sew 
and embroider, and Johnny had a boyish love of narrative ; so the 
young stepmother read to them and taught them, and worked with 
and for them, and they grew fond of her, and all Grandma Hos- 
tetter’s efforts could not prevent them from clinging to the one 
human being who never cuffed or scolded them. 

‘*She’s a-ruinin’ them young ’uns,” said Ma Hostetter over and 
over again. ‘Sally takes airs already, and my Sophronia’s Johnny 
is weaned from his pore gran’ mar. If Moses had married a sensible 
woman that wouldn’t a spared the rod, he wouldn’t a-had his chil- 
dren spiled as they be.” 

Anne knew it all, but the human heart will cling to something, 
and it was a comfort to see these young savages becoming partially 
civilized. 

Spring had come again, when one evening Moses Grief, as he sat 
down at the tea-table and emptied his favorite gilt cup at a draught, 
said slowly, 

‘Mis’ Grief, how about them there old things up to the parson- 
age—your’n and the late lamented dominie’s? Howler will be back 
in a few weeks, and the congregation is goin’ to furnish up for him 
all new and strong; but the old furnitoor Pll do as you like about. 
It could be sold at vendoo—though it wouldn’t fetch much—if you 
didn’t keer about being bothered with it.” 

“Oh, Ido care, Mr. Grief !” cried Anne. “ Do as you please about 
the other things, but let me keep all that was im the old study— 
papa’s desk, the cabinet, the book-case,—all that used to be about 
us when we were together. Pray, let me keep those, Mr. Grief.” 

“Wal,” said Moses, ‘fas I said, /’m willin’; I don’t vally a few 
dollars. Do as you like about the things ; I don’t see what you want 
of ‘em though. I must say, I can’t tell how you kin sot so on 
shaky old rubbidge that you tell me is nigh onto a hundred year 
old, when a house like this and furnitoor like this is, so to speak, 
your’n, But as I said, do as you like.” 

* Thank you,” said Anne, gratefully, ‘* I will take the empty room 
over the kitchen and furnish it with those things, if you’ve no ob- 
jection. I shall like to see them together again, and I can teach 
the children there, where we will be more out of Mrs. Hostetter’s 
way with our books and work.” 

* Bah!” cried Grandma Ilostetter, suddenly. ‘* can’t put up 
with such folly.” Moses looked at her wrathfully. ‘* Mis’ Grief 
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hadn’t even no occasion to ask about the room,” he said, sharply. 
** She’s lady of the house, I reckon, and has a right to manage and 
fuss if she likes, [ll drive you over to-morrow, Mis’ Grief, and you 
can get together what you want to keep.” 

For a moment Anne was almost happy; the thought of the dear 
old tasteful belongings, so associated with her father and with home, 
all her own again, gathered together in a room into which she could 
enter and close the door, shutting out all the garish ugliness and 
costliness of her uncongenial dwelling, brought tears of joy to her 
eyes. She smiled on Moses even as she thought how she would 
steal away while he slept, and locked within that precious little 
room, solace herself with some of the old books which she had read 
in those happy days when she never dreamt of what was to come— 
al that was gone forever. 

It may seem a little thing to many, but that room of her own 
seemed to Anne a means of saving her reason, her life, perhaps her 
very soul. 

She actually stretched out her hand and laid it on her husband’s 
shoulder, as she said, ‘* Please take me over early, Mr. Grief.” 

* Yes, ves. [ma goin’ up to town, and [ll drop ye and fetch 
ye,” said Moses, “and the man kin get things in a hay waggin. 
Yes, yes; I believe in startin’ early myself,” if you hev chores to do. 

**T must say it’s a curus idea, and I can’t see into it,” interposed 
Grandma Hostetter. ‘* But when folks is curus you can’t expect 
only curus conduck from ‘em. Jd clear a lot of rubbidge like that 


off my hands mighty quick, [ know, fetchin’ ants and spiders into 
the house, ’'ve no doubt ; and as for extry rooms to teach the chil- 
dren in, my opinion is there’s too much larnt *um now. 

** Now, Mar Hostetter,” said Moses, with an air of superiority, 
**them’s old-fashioned prejudices ; knowledge is a thing you can’t 
never know too much of, and how is knowledge to be got without 
books? ‘The more Mis’ Grief the second larns them young ‘uns the 
better I'll be pleased.” 

‘*T’m glad to hear you say that, Mr. Grief,” said Anne, **it will 
encourage Johnny.” 

“© Yes, ves: said Moses, flattered by his wife’s remark. ‘* Go 
ahead, Mis’ Grief; they’ll want to larn all you kin teach “em.” 

**T know lots of grammar, par,” cried Johnny. 

good,” said Moses. 

** And I know a piece of poetry about a bird—TI can speak it,” 
said Sally. 

** My belief is, that airs and graces never do nobody no good, and 
that speakin’ pieces puts play actin’ into gals’ minds,” said Ma 
Hostetter, 

You oughtn’t to say, ‘don’t never do nobody no good,’ 
grandma,” piped Johnny, anxious to prove his grammatical pro- 
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ficiency. ‘You ought to say, don’t ever do anybody any good. 
‘wo negatives in the same sentence constitute an affirmative.” 

‘“You little seast,” cried Mrs. Hostetter, rising from the table 
and seizing the boy by the hair. “ Your own grandmother don’t 
speak to suit you, don’t she? You tell me about grammar? Take 
that, and that, and that,” and her hand smote his ears. ‘‘ And 
that, and that, and that, too, you little wretch, you! Me! me! 
me! Oh!” 

** Now, Mar Hostetter,” cried Moses, catching Johnny as his 
grandmother flung him from her, ‘‘you needn’t &i// the young un. 
You ait allers as,petickeler in your langwidge as you had orter be. 
I’ve noticed that.” You did put in too many of them negertives, 
that time, jest as Johnny said. Entirely too many negertives. 
One or two of ’em an’t no harm, I calkerlate, but half a dozen 
don’t sound eddicated.” 

‘© Ef I put in éwenty, what business is it of that brat’s ?” cried 
the old lady. 

“Indeed, Johnny, you have done very wrong, and should ask 
your grandmother’s pardon,” said Anne. 

** Don’t you talk,” shrieked Mrs. Hostetter. ‘It’s you that has 
taught them children to disrespect me and to sass me—you and no- 
body else.” 

Meanwhile Johnny, crushed alike by his grandmother’s blows 
and his stepmother’s unexpected reproof, uttered an unearthly bel- 


low and kicked both feet against the floor, on which he lay face 


downward. 

** Quit that, or I'll put a head on you,” yelled Moses. 

« That’s very vulgar, pa,” said Sally. 

What ?” roared Moses. 

* My new ma says so when Johnny says it,” replied Sally, “and 
you oughtn’t to eat with your knife, either.” 

Moses aimed a cuff at Sally’s ear, which turned it scarlet, and 
added her voice to the uproar. 

** Things has come to a pretty Pass | when you teach me manners,’ 
he shouted. “A young un like you. 

*'That’s what has come of fetchin’ a fine lady all airs and graces 
the house,” cried Ma Hostetter; “and when you made an old foo! 
of yourself by marrying a hity-tity gal with sot-up notions, you 
might have knowed what was before you. She thmks you the dirt 
beneath her feet. She don’t care that snap of my fingers for you. 
Anybody else could see it but a old idiot of a widiwer. But I'd 
pick up a little spirit ef I was you. Id remember that ef I was an 
olderly man that didn’t know grammar or gentility, I had propputy 
and could buy and sell any poor pinched dominie and his white 
papery daughter, and did buy one of ’em, too, Moses Grief. Why 
you fed and clothed um both for weeks before the old man—” 
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“Stop,” interposed Anne in a strange, low voice. ‘Stop there, 
Mrs. Hostetter.” 

“Stop ?” cried the furious old woman, setting her arms akimbo. 
“Tm to stop, eh? You don’t like the truth? Oh, but Ill tell 
it whether you do or not. You may take airs if you like, but all 
the world knows that after you were found out trying to marry 
au married man, you sot your cap for Moses Grief, and run arter 
him, and would hev him, poor misguided idiot! Oh, so nimminy 
pimminy! Of, so polite! Ugh! Oh, Moses, Moses, I’d remember it 
too, ef L was you. Ef I was good enough to scheme and plan for, 
I’d be good enough to be master of my house whey I was caught. I 
wouldn’t be trod under foot, I wouldn’t. I’d put an end to my chil- 
dren being taught to speak better grammar than their father, and to 
despise him. Yes, and by them that would hev been in the poor 
‘us ef you hadn’t taken and married ‘em. But set a beggar on hoss- 
back and we all know where he’ll ride, and the faster ef its a she. 
Oh, poor Sophrony, why did you leave your son and your darter 
to be fetched up by ‘hat woman ? Oh, its an awful thing to tie with 
your tongue a knot that can’t be undid by your teeth.” 

** Heaven knows it is,” said Anne. ‘* Ah, who can understand 
that as well as [!” 

* Kh! eried Moses Grief, suddenly. 

There was an instant silence in the room. The clock was sud- 
denly audible as though it had but that very moment began to tick. 

Moses had the floor. 

** Did you comprehend that there remark of Mar Hostetter’s, Mis’ 
Grief the second ?” he asked. Ile was very white. 

** Perfectly,” replied Anne. 

*'Then perhaps you mean to insinuate that you are sorry you 
married me ?” asked Moses. 

His tone and looks were deadly, but Anne had no fear of him. 
Through all her trials under that roof she had until now retained 
her calmness of demeanor, her old habits of civility. At last it 
had deserted her. Coldly and eruelly she looked into his eyes and 
uttered the blank truth. 

** Yes, am sorry, so sorry that I wish I were dead.” 

The man was dumb for a space, but the old woman, less alive to 
the importance of the moment, and simply rejoicing in the com- 
mencement of a quarrel with one who hitherto had resented noth- 
ing, sneered out, 

** Wall, Mis’ Grief the second, I must say Iam surprised. After 
trying to catch a husband, as you tried for Moses, here, a body’d 
think you’d be content, now you'd got him.” 

**You may not know the truth, but he does,” Anne cried out, 
her slender figure swaying to and fro, her fingers interlaced ; 
woe in her eyes, woe in her whole attitude. ‘*It was I who was 
entrapped into this hideous marriage, caught by a false, heartless, 
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dastardly trick. I, poor wretch! Do you not know that I would 
rather beg my bread than take it from his hands, bearing his pres- 
ence, enduring your insults, miserable every day and every hour ? 
Mr. Grief, I heard what you said to the doctor on the day my poor 
father died. I sold myself to you to save my father’s life, to ensure 
him comfort in his feeble condition, as I would have sold myself to 
some cannibal who would have devoured me. Yet, had you been 
honest in what you promised, I would have been all I could be to 
you—a good wife, obedient, true, at least. I would have tried to 
love you. You tricked a dying man, you tricked me, and I loathe 
you. Yes. You Anew that he was dying. I have kept my feel- 
ings to myself. I have never spoken a hasty word or refused to 
perform a duty. You have yourselves to blame that I utter the 
truth at last, but it is true nevertheless.” 

She had done the deed. She looked into her husband's face, 
when she had spoken, and saw that his love for her, his admiration 
of her, his pride in possessing her, had all resolved themselves into 
hate. 

A venomous resentment shone in his eyes, which he fixed upon 
her face, while the great blue veins started out upon his forehead, 
and his hands clinched themselves tightly. It had seemed to Anne 
that one great trouble would be removed from her life if this man 
did not love her. Now she saw, when it was too late, that she had 
brought a worse thing upon herself. She was the wife of a man 
who hated her. 

An utter silence fell upon the group. The children shut their 
open mouths and sneaked away, filled with an undefined terror. 
Ma Hostetter began to gather the tea-cups together on the tray; 
Moses leant against the wall and stared at nothing, as malevolently 
as he had stared at his wife; and Anne pressed her forehead against 
the window-panes and looked out upon the moonlit night, and 
again the ciock was heard, fast and furious, counting the seconds 
away. 

After a while: “Needn’t set up for me, Mar Hostetter,” said 
Moses, “‘I shill be late, and I'll sleep in the barn with the men; 
and if Mis’ Grief wants to be driv to the parsonage for that rub- 
bidge, the man can take her. I want the place cleared out; I’m 
sick of spendin’ money for an empty house. Ef you air generous 
you’re always trampled on. But Jeff has his day’s work, too.” 

“*T will be early,” said Anne, without turning her eyes toward 
him. 

Then the door closed behind Moses with a crash, and Anne, pass- 
ing Ma Hostetter, walked upstairs and went into her bedroom. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


LATER than usual next morning Anne descended to the dining- 
room. Grandma Hostetter sat there alone, but she gathered her 
robes close about her and sailed out of the room as Anne entered it. 
The servant came in with the coffee and stared at Anne with a 
knowledge of the family quarrel in her keen gray eyes—doubtless 
Ma Hostetter had been very confidential that morning; Sally sat 
close beside her chair and devoured some favorite luxuries with 
which her step-mother filled her plate. 

Just then the man Jeff appeared at the window. 

“The waggin is a waitin’, mum,” he said. ‘ Mr. Grief said I 
was to hurry; so ef its agreeable to you to get ready, why—” 

“Yes, Jeff, Iam ready,” said Anne. 

She stepped into the vehicle Jeff had brought to the door. 
Nature was very beautiful near Ompbrelle. A thousand surprises 
awaited one who expected the usual dead level of a sea-side place 
when once beyond the boundary of the tiny town. 

Anne had not thought of sea or sky since her marriage. Now her 
old love for their beauty came sweeping like a long pent-up flood 
into her heart. She felt strangely free, lonely, desolate, as one who 
wanders upon a desert island and sees about him only the wild 
wash of waves. But free—utterly free. 

When Jeff stopped at the old parsonage she alighted quickly and 
never thought, as she responded to his nod of adieu, of telling him 
when to come for her. Had she been questioned by any one, she 
would have said that she had come hither to prepare the belongings 
of her old home for removal to her new one. But there was no 
plan of any return to the latter amongst those many crowding 
thoughts of hers. 

She was quite alone now that Jeff was gone, and she stood with- 
out the gate and looked into the garden—a neglected place now, 
with last year’s leaves hanging to the walls, and last year’s uncut 
seed-pods on the vines. ‘The lilac bushes were struggling into 
buds, a crocus showed its pretty head above the brown earth ; but 
desolation marked the spot, dust and sand lay on the window 
ledges and cumbered the porch. Near the well hung a tin pail, 
which Anne remembered always as bright as silver, now red with 
rust. All the shutters were shut and some were roughly nailed 
up on the outside; the water-spout was broken and a pool had 
formed beside the kitchen door, <A_ solitary chicken was pacing 
about clucking solemnly. She had come thither to lay her egg in 
an undiscovered land. 

Far away and very faint—for it was a quiet day—Anne heard the 
sobbing of the sea. It seemed a dirge—a lament for her dead 


father, her dead love, her dead youth; but she did not weep; her 
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eyes were dry, her pulse slow, the passionate anguish of her soul lay 
in abeyance. 

She opened the gate and walked up the path and opened the door 
with a key Jeff had given her, and which until now had been in the 
possession of Moses Grief. The cold heavy air of the long closed 
house struck her with a chill as though she had entered a vault. 
For a moment she paused shuddering. Then she hurried into the 
study and forced open the windows—no easy task after the winter’s 
rusting of bolts and hinges. The light of day filled the room, and 
she saw once again her dead father’s empty chair, his desk, the 
table with the student’s lamp upon it, her own low seat where she had 
so often sat at work listening to his sermons, or scraps from the 
books he loved the best. The dust-covered volumes stood in their 
old places on the shelves. Over the mantel-piece the miniatures of 
her parents hung side by side, the mother’s girl-face crowned by 
high puffed hair, the father a young clerical person in true clerical 
costume; both pretty and polished, and unlike nature as are all 
the miniatures of the past. Yet as she stood before her father’s 
portrait the eyes seemed to follow her. <A feeling of awe possessed 
her. It almost seemed to her as though a miracle were at hand, 
that this pictured face were about to smile on her; and suddenly 
her fancy made it take upon itself a peculiar expression, the one 
that crossed his face as he kissed her forehead on the day she prom- 
ised to marry Moses Grief. 

“Father,” she said, ‘‘ father, pity me. Intercede for me. Let 
me follow you soon.” Blessed tears came to her relief. They soft- 
ened her heart and dispelled the strange sense of living in some 
terrible dream that for a long while had continually oppressed her. 
After a little she grew more composed and began her work of 
selection. 

She bréught a great basket from the kitchen and began to pack 
the frail china that had outlasted so many human lives. The silver 
tea-pot and the square silver tray, she folded the old damask about 
them and found the odd little spoons. Each was a relic now. So 
were the books which she handled reverently. Once or twice a slip 
of paper bearing a memorandum in her father’s hand fluttered from 
between the leaves. 

Hour after hour Anne busied herself in collecting in this one 
room all that she desired to retain for herself. Ever and anon some 
new object brought a pang to her heart. : 

Reader, have you ever done such work as this? If you have, you 
know that however courageously you begin, the moment comes 
when you break down and lie crushed beneath the burthen of the 
memories you have awakened. That moment came to Anne at last, 


as in moving a little foot-stool that had always stood near the - 


dominie’s chair, she caught a gleam amidst the gray dust beneath 
it, and stooped to lift to the tight a little circlet of gold. Not until 
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she held it in her hand did it flash upon her that she had found 
the ring once destined for her own finger, which had dropped be- 
tween her hands and those of Adolph when the wedding service was 
interrupted. She kissed the sad little relic of dead hope and hid 
it in her bosom, vividly conscious that wrong or right, ‘there 
are some feelings that are ineradicable.” It was too much to bear. 
She felt her strength desert her, and could barely reach the couch 
on which she fell utterly exhausted, unable to move or speak. 

At this moment a certain episode occurred at Moses Grief’s house. 
Moses was still away, and Mrs. Hostetter had taken the wagon out 
and driven herself a long distance to take tea witha friend. It was 
nearly nine o’clock when she returned and called to Jeff to take the 
horse to the stable. 

** Hadn’t I oughter go over to the parsonage to fetch Mis’ Grief 
hum, Mis’ Hostetter?” Jeff asked. ‘‘She ain’t cum yet, and its 
latish.” 

** Did my son-in-law give orders for you to go, Jeff?” asked Mrs. 
Hostetter. 

**No’m,” responded Jeff.‘ He didn’t say nothin’ one way or 
other ; only I expected she was to be fetched.” 

“Oh!” said Ma Hostetter. “ Well, that horse hadn’t orter go 
out agin to-night ef he is to be used to-morrer. And on the hull 
there ain’t no occasion to fetch the poor children’s step-mother 
to-night. You kin put up the horse and go to bed.” 

“Well,” said Jeff, “you must uphold me ef I ketch it to-morrer, 
that’s all,” and stumped away, leading the weary animal by its bridle, 
while Grandma Hostetter looked after him with a malicious smile 
upon her yellow old face. 

** As fer the dominie’s darter, let her foot it,” she muttered be- 
tween her teeth. ‘*She’s needed a lesson this long while, and I 
rather guess she’s got it now.” With these words she stalked in at 
the door of the Grief mansion and locked it behind her. 

For a long while Anne lay in a strange state between sleep and 
trance where she had cast herself down. 

Death was very near her; the heart that had endured so much 
was. well nigh broken, but it was written that she should live. 

She opened her eyes at last, and not guessing how the time had 
flown, marvelled at the gloom that enshrouded the room. 

** How early it has grown dark,” she thought. ‘*I wonder they 
have not come for me. [low still it is.” Im the shadow she could 
fancy the dismantled room just as it was in the old days, when 
sometimes she would refrain from lighting the lamp that she might 
not arouse her father from some much needed nap. 

The memory of those days was strong upon her. Her love story 
ume back to her in all the sweetness of its earlier hours. What a 
contrast to the coarse crude life she must lead in the home of Moses 
Grief ! 
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She had determined to apologize to him. She would say that she 
was out of temper, and he would make a solemn speech, to which 
she would listen mutely, and all would be well as far as he went, 
perhaps. Ma Hostetter would be the same to the end, but she could 
ignore her speeches, and perhaps she could live without going mad. 
There were the children ; Sally had learned to love her; Johnny 
was not half bad, and Anne hoped that she might die early and 
leave all the advantages of her position as the wife of the richest 
man in Ombrelle to a third Mrs. Grief. 

In a little while the sense of loneliness that fell upon her became 
a horror which she felt could be endured no longer, if she would not 
go mad. She arose and walked to the door and stood looking out. 
She had begun to wonder why the wagon was so late; but it never 
occurred to her that it would not be sent, though her husband was 
offended, and, as she humbly confessed, very justly. They all knew 
where she was, and why, though they did not know how nervous 
she was to-night. How the shriek of a passing train, or the hoot- 
ing of an owl in the woods made her start and shiver! How late 
was it? She had lost all clue to the passage of time. Eight ? 
nine ? Why, what could keep them from sending for her before nine, 
the usual bed hour? Suddenly a sound smote upon her ear, the 
long, blood-curdling shriek of a steam whistle from the rolling- 
mills not far away. The furnaces blazed and roared there all 
night long, and why that whistle was blown exactly as the clock 
struck twelve, she had never asked, but it always sounded at the 
same hour—she knew it well of old. Midnight had come ; midnight, 
and she had not been sent for. They did not intend to send for 
her ; they had left her to get home by herself as best she might, 
knowing ‘that even in daylight the distance was too great for her to 
walk. ‘The consciousness of the neglect and insult this implied 
fell upon her like a blow ; all her good resolutions vanished before 
it. She stood beside the ’palings of the garden fence and listened 
to the sea. 

“* How bad I am growing,” she whispered. ‘‘ What evil thoughts 
are in my mind.” But the thoughts would not depart ; they grew 
and strengthened. She clenched her teeth and her eyes blazed. 

“TJ will never go back to Moses Grief,” she whispered. ‘I 
would rather beg from door to door.” Then she opened the gate, 
and almost as one distraught made her way to the wide, w hite 
beach. To-night it sparkled like silver from one end to the other. 
Little waves les uped up, kissed it, and danced away. 

The track of light from the moon across the water was broken 
into thousands of sparkling fragments. Far away a revolving 
light appeared and vanished at intervals ; a sloop anchored near the 
shore hung out a crimson lamp, which the water reflected vividly. 
Slowly she paced the shore until her limbs gave way beneath her, 
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and she sank exhausted upon the sand, hiding her face in her arm 
and sobbing wildly. 

As she lay there, face downward, she heard a step approaching. 
Some one cried out ‘‘ Great heavens! it is she,” and knelt down 
beside her. Not for a moment did she dream that it was her hus- 
band seeking reconcilliation ; not his that delicate touch, not his 
the arm that lifted her to a warm breast. ‘ My little Anne,” 
some one was saying, ‘‘my darling,” in Adolph’s voice. 

‘It is a dream!” she gasped. ‘‘It is a dream; surely it is a 
dream.” 

“‘ No dream for either of us,” he cried. ‘‘I hold you in my arms 
once more, my darling,” and they clung together in a long embrace; 
their lips met in a never-to-be-forgotten kiss, and Anne remembered 
nothing but her love. Suddenly memory returned, and with it a 
sense of wrong-doing. 

‘Oh, Adolph! you do not know,” she gasped. ‘ And I—I for- 
got. Adolph, I am married to Moses Grief.” 

*‘T know it,” said Adolph. ‘ When, free from my Old Man of the 
Sea in petticoats—for her own deeds and the law have released me 
at last—I came back to America ready to tell my tale and prove it, 
this news met me. I can conceive that poverty befell you and that 
for your father’s sake you married this man. But how is it that 
I find you here alone, unprotected, and weeping on the sands at 
midnight ?” 

«I do not know myself,” said Anne. ‘I came here to gather 
together some things that are precious tome. ‘They should have 
sent for me ; I know nothing but that they did not.” 

“*So your husband neglects you?” said Adolph. 

“* Until to-day he has been all kindness,” said Anne. 

** And why is he different to-day ?” Adolph asked. 

Anne did not wish to answer. He led her toward a rock and 
seated her there and knelt down beside her. 

**'Tell me,” he said. She felt herself unable to refuse a reply. 

‘Oh, I have made him angry,” she sighed. ‘‘Justly angry, I 
admit it.” 

** My little Anne,” said Adolph softly, ‘‘ when I heard that 
you were married I had no intention of seeking you out. I did 
not desire to see you a wife honored and cared for in her husband’s 
home. I am not villain enough to seek to win you thence. I felt 
that I could do nothing but go my way alone. I had heard that the 
parsonage was forsaken ; I came here to look upon it, and upon 
this spot where we first met, and where you promised to be mine— 
this happy spot, and here I find you cast down in abject misery. 
You cannot deceive me; the man is cruel to you, or intends to be. 
At best you could not be happy with him. Now your life will be 
torture. I will not leave youto such a fate; you must come with 
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me ; I will care for you, I will shelter you. We will cross the seas 
and dwell together. 

** Adolph! Adolph! you forget I am married,” sobbed Anne. 
The young Frenchman cried, ‘* Who will know, there beyond the 
seas 

“IT should know, Adolph,” the girlsighed. ‘‘ You would know, 
God would know—” 

He made a jesture of impatience. 

“IT should no longer be what I am,” said Anne, her early 
moral teaching coming to her aid against the yearnings of her soul 
and the pleading of her lover. ‘‘ Whatever my husband may be, I 
will not dishonor him. When first I saw you | forgot everything—- 
everything ; now I can only say, it is paradise that you paint for 
me ; but I know that the serpent dwells there, he shall not tempt 
me. We must face the inevitable, Adolph ; that is what a marriage 
is to me; I have taken a vow before heaven which I dare not 
break.” 

** And you wish me to leave you ;—in cold blood you will return 
to the man you hate,” said Adolph. 

“1 must,” said Anne. 

_ “And this is the puritan idea of morality,” said Adolph, ‘ this 
is yours.” 

**T am trying to do right,” said Anne. And all the woman 
awoke within her heart, and she did battle with it, and heaven 
helped her. She did not call him back. She heard his footsteps 


- die away across the sand. A little later a remembrance came to 


her. There was a small steamer that left a certain dock not far 
away about the hour of dawn. It stopped at various other docks 
for freight before it turned and started for New York. It was a 
means of conveying to the city what the farmers wished to send 
there. She could reach this boat and it would set her down at a 
wharf near a lane that ran to the gate of the Grief farm. 

Early rising was so usual in Ombrelle that there would be no 
remark. She would go home, quietly seek her bed, and live her life 
out afterward, striving to get what good she could from it. 

Her progress was slow, for her strength had almost deserted her 
but step by step she made her way and soon reached the dock. 

The boat was lying there; men wrapped in thick coats were 
superintending its loading. Barrels of apples and of potatoes, 
cabbages, crates of eggs, a pony, a cow and her calf, and mysterious 
baskets covered with white cloth were put on board. 

As she crossed the gang-plank one or two of those who knew 
her gave hera word of greeting. The captain said, 

“© Well, you air an early bird this morning, Mrs. Grief.” 

She made her way to the upper deck and went forward. There 
was no one there but a man who lay upon the bench in a little 
sheltered place on the outside of the cabin with his handkerchief 
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over his face—some farmer who desired to finish his broken 
night’s rest. 

She drew a chair from a pile in the middle of the deck, and 
opening it threw herself into it, and as in a dream looked out upon 
the long slip of sand covered with bathing sheds, which had the 
effect of barring the river from the bay, though really there was 
ample passage. All was gray at first, then the water grew delicate- 
ly blue and the sky softly pink ; then all the waves took upon 
themselves the prismatic hues of the interior of a polished sea- 
shell. A globe of gold hung on the horizon, and a train of fishing- 
boats passed across it as they followed each other out to sea in a 
long line, their sails set one way, so that they resembled winged 
monsters bent upon a journey. 

Day had begun ; they had neared her destination so closely that 
Anne could see the black planks of the old dock on the Grief 
cxagrnd quite plainly, and was about to go to the captain to ask 

im to stop there,—as he would always do if a passenger for the 
place were on board,—when suddenly a turn in the shore brought 
the steamer close to a yellow boat with a sail much too large for it. 
A flaw of wind had arisen a few moments before, and in adjusting 
itself to circumstances the boat had got into difficulties. There 
were Only two men on deck, one of them was old Peters the owner, 
the other, who wore a yellow-gray overcoat, Anne recognized at 
once as Moses Grief. 

Sometimes when he went to the city, he came back in the early 


morning with old Peters, and she understood that he had done so- 


this time, and was not aware that she had been left at the parson- 
age all night—that Grandma Hostetter alone had put this slight 
upon her. She was glad to think it ; unhappy as she was, a kind 
thought went out to her husband. She watched the boat a little 
anxiously ; it did not right itself easily. The men on the lower 
deck of the steamer were hurrying to its side and shouting to old 
Peters to do something—what, Anne could not understand. 


“They'll be over in a moment!” some one cried. Then the 
boat seemed to be gone. Starting to her feet she gazed wildly upon 
the water, and saw it lying on its side, old Peters clinging to the 
bottom, but no sign of Moses anywhere. 

Then came a shout as he reappeared, vainly trying to swim in 
his heavy coat and boots. ‘The men in the steamer were letting 
down a boat as rapidly as they could, but something impeded their 
efforts. 


‘Great heaven have mercy !” cried Anne, and sinking on her 
knees, prayed as fervently for the life of Moses Grief as though 
she had adored him. And now, sick and faint, she covered her 
eyes and listened. There were shouts of applause, now silence, 
now cries of terror, now a roar of rejoicing, now ejaculations of 
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horror; then nothing but the tread of feet, a strange creaking 
sound below, and the murmur of suppressed voices. 

She could no longer remain where she was ; arising, she hastened 
down the little brass-covered staircase ; every one was gathered in 
the ladies’ cabin. There, the first object that she saw was Adolph. 
He stood there with wet hair and garments clinging to him, as she 
had seen him first upon the shore ; his arm was bleeding and one 
of the hands was binding it with a torn handkerchief. 

“*Why Mrs. Grief! don’t pass the man who saved your husband 
without a word,” cried this latter. ‘‘They wus both hit by the 
paddle-wheel ; it wus a near chance.” 

“T could not sit still and see a man drown,” said Adolph, hardly 
looking at her. She knew that despite his wrath he had followed 
her along the lonely road to watch over her safety—that despite 
his passion he also had done his duty, saving the life of the man 
who stood between them. 

«© You are good, so good,” she said. He laughed bitterly. 

“It is you who are good; too good, Madam Grief,” he replied. 
Then Anne went forward into the cabin. 

** He’s badly hurt,” she heard some one say as she pushed her 
way through the crowd, and looked down upon the face of her 
husband. The captain, kneeling at his side holding his hand, 
cried out—‘‘ Why, Moses, here is your wife!’ and the closed eyes 
opened and turned upon her. 

‘How did you get here so soon, Mis’ Grief the second ?” he 
said faintly, and held out his hand ; she put her own into it. 

‘‘He has been struck by the paddle-wheel,” said the captain. 
“Don’t be scared, I reckon he’ll get over it pretty soon. I’ve seen 
folks worse hurt and up again in a week.” 

And now old Peters was brought on board and came to add him- 
self to the crowd, and to tell how Moses had met him in town, and 
how he had coaxed him to sail home with him instead of taking the 


cars. He had been drinking ; he roared his explanations and quar- 


relled with the captain for ‘‘running them down,” and Anne was 
thankful for the tumult he created. It diverted general attention 
from her, as she sat with her husband’s head in her lap. And he 
never let go the hand that he had taken until the dock was touched, 
and he was borne away upon a litter. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ANNE sat alone beside her husband’s bed, in the sick room, and 
performed the duties of nurse well and faithfully. Woman’s hands 
could do no more ; she kept constant vigil. If care could have saved 
the life of Moses Grief he would have lived ; but the man was dy- 
ing, and he knew it, and when that cessation of pain—which in his 
case was a fatal sign—gave him leave to think of anything but his 
suffering, he sent for a lawyer and two witnesses and made his will, 
Ma Hostetter listening at the key-hole the while, with utterly un- 
satisfactory results. 

“Poor Moses Grief is making his last testerment,” she said, ad- 
dressing the servant as she wandered into the kitchen where beef- 
tea was being made for the invalid. ‘‘ Poor, dear Moses, I hap- 
pened jest to be out in the entry alongside the door, but he speaks 
so sort o? mumbly with his upper false teeth out, that I couldn’t up- 
derstand a word—the set was knocked out of his mouth in that 
there fatal accident; but there is such things as contesting wills 
when folks hadn’t their intelecks when they made ’em, and I’m sure 
Moses Grief must hey taken leave of his’n before he ever married 
the dominie’s darter Anne; any judge and jury’d see that in a 
minute.” 

Anne indeed had once more taken her seat by her husband’s 
bedside, and he was looking at her in an odd sort of way, as she 
sat with her eyes bent down upon the lint which she had 
gathered in a paper. ‘They were heavy eyes, now, with hollows 
under them, the eyes of one who has kept long vigil and often. 
The thought of her care of him touched Moses a little at that mo- 
ment, and for the first time; but he thrust the softened feeling from 
him as he looked and thought how young she was still, and how, in 
the natural course of things, many years of free widowhood lay be- 
fore her while he was going to his grave. 

His face had not been improved by his illness. The flabby flesh 
lay in wrinkles on his cheeks, and his eyes—light blue and scantily 
fringed—were weakly cunning, as of yore. 

Since that first half-conscious moment of recognition he had 
looked suspiciously at Anne, had given her no thanks for her atten- 
tions, and had found fault with her continually. Now he regarded 
her with an almost malicious glance as he hoarsely called to her : 
‘* Mis’ Grief, Mis’ Grief the second, sot closer up alongside o’ me ; 
I want to talk to you and my voice don’t hold out ; I’ve been usin’ 
it considerable ; done lots of talkin’ to them lawyers. I’ve been mak- 
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in’ my will, you know. Eh, I say, Mis’ Grief the second, I’ve been 
a makin’ my will, do you hear me?” 

“Yes, you told me you were about to do so; you said you had 
sent for the lawyers,” replied Anne. 

**And what do you suppose you’ve got, Mis’ Grief?” said Moses, 
fixing his eyes sharply upon his wife’s face. 

**] do not understand you, Mr. Grief,” said Anne, gently. 

**Not understand me? I mean what do you calkerlate I’ve left 
you in my will?” 

**T have not thought about it ; I do not care,” said Anne, more 
gently still. 

‘* Pshaw !”’ ejaculated Moses, “don’t put on airs. Mar Hostetter 
cares, anyhow ; I heard her @ listenin’ at the key-hole the heft of 
the time, but I reckon she didn’t hear much. Heavy folks like her 
creaks the boards too loud to hev a chance at key-holes, where 
folks may bolt out any minute; she can’t hev told you. Now what 
d’ye s’pose I’ve done? You’re a queer sort of a woman not to ask 
any questions about it and say, ‘ How’ve you fixed the propputy ” 
or, ‘how am I left off? or anything.” 

** You have the right to do what you choose with your own prop- 
erty, Mr. Grief,” responded Anne. ‘‘ Indeed I do not care ; in- 
deed I have not thought of it for one moment. I hope you have 
left me nothing.” 

‘ Pshaw !” said Moses, ‘‘don’t put on airs; you'll be a young 
widder soon, ef the doctor is right, and you can’t cram that sort of 
thing down me ; I know widders. Well, Mis’ Grief the second, I’ve 
left you pretty comfortable. You’ve got a income big enough to 
live on; and the house is your’n until the children is growed, then 
its Johnnie’s ; but you'll lose every penny ef you marry agin—no 
other man is goin’ to spend the money I made and took keer of. 
Ef you take another husband you’ll go to him as poor as you came 
to me, and you couldn’t be much poorer than that, could you, now, 
Mis’ Grief the second? Well, what sort of a will is that, eh?” 

«* A very just one,” replied Anne, quietly. Moses looked at her. 
«The heft of the propputy is to go to Johnnie,” he went on. ‘* His 
Unele Silas that’s in Californy now, will be his guardian until he 
comes of age. Sally will hey enongh to keep her till she marries— 
all her life, ef she stays an old maid. But I an’t left nothin’ to keep 
no shiftless man, nor I an’t left nothin’ to Mar Hostetter, nother. 
I don’t give her a cent’s worth. I’ve kep’ her ever since I married 
Sophrony. There, I’ve told you all you need to know, and every- 
thing is settled, and I sha’n’t change nothin.’ And I’d like to hev you 
tell Mar Hostetter, so’t I kin see jest how mad she’ll get while I hev 
my inteleck yet. She’s calkerlated on considerbul, 1 know—now I 
feel easier.” 

At this moment the door opened and Margaret came in with the 
sick man’s supper ona tray. She had caught the drift of the last 
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few words Moses had uttered, and her face was charged with the 
knowledge of a mystery. She set the tray on the table and creaked 
out again. 

‘* Will you have something to eat now, Mr. Grief?” said Anne, 
kindly, rising and leaning over her husband as she spoke. 

“© ] suppose I must,” said Moses. ‘* It’s nasty stuff, but I suppose 
you’ve got to eat sick victuals when you de sick. Some like *em—I 
don’t. I dunno as you’d like anything ut had to be fed to you with 
a spoon like you was a baby, though.” 

Anne brought the tray to her husband’s bedside and for awhile 
there was silence in the room. The most loving wife could not have 
been more tender or more gentle to Moses, could not have touched 
him more softly or smiled on him more kindly. 

The thought struck him as he rested from the exertion of eating 
and fixed his suspicious eyes on her face. 

**T didn’t suppose you’d care whether I fed or not when you knew 
things was fixed about the propputy and couldn’t be altered,” he 
said after awhile. ‘‘ But you seem jest as pertickerler as ever, and 
I haven’t done so bad by you, considerin’ all things, and how’t you 
hadn’t a cent to your name when I married you, eh? ‘There’s some 
would have done worse. But look here! Seein’ I am speakin’ out, 
and there’s no knowin’ how much time I may have to talk: along 
at the fust, Anne Grief, I was such a fool I’d give you everything, 
every penny ef I’d thought of dyin’. I sot heapson you, Anne, Lord 
knows I did. But I was a regular fool to marry you, airish and sot 
up. Yes, Iwasa regular fool. But you see I kinder wanted you, 
like I’d died ef I didn’t get you. That’s the way I felt. Why, I 
never felt nowise that way to Sophrony, and she worshipped the 
very ground I walked on. And I was fond of her, too, poor Soph- 
rony! But you, I used to go wild about you all day and dream of 
you at night. And ef you’d touch me I’d feel all overish, and jest 
to see you would make my knees tremble so’t ’d walk wobbly. I 
don’t suppose nobody never felt that way to no girl before. I never 
heerd tell of it. And all the while, Anne Grief, all the while you 
kinder scorned and looked down onter me. I sort 0’ suspected it, 
but I'd keep a sayin’, ‘it’s only her ways,’ until that day you spoke 
up and told it right straight out. Mebbe I kinder played a trick 
to get you. Ef I did, it came of carin’ too much about you. 1 was 
ready to give you everything, to do anything for you when you said 
you'd hev me. And looka here, Anne Grief, ’'m a dyin’ and | know 
it, and I speak as ef I was before the throne o’ judgment now. I 
expected the dominie would die, I allow; but ef he’d lived to be 
ninety I’d hev pervided fer him to the last. I’d hev kep’ my word 
to him and to you, and kep’ it free and willin’ ef only you’d jest loved 
me a little, ef you’d cared for me only half what Sophrony did. 
Anne Grief, you hadn’t orter spoke up the way you did that day, 
you hadn’t orter felt so, ‘The blows I got when I was hurt was hard, 
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* and a quaver came into 


but them your words gave me was harder,’ 
the hoarse voice. 

Anne was a woman. The thought that after all this man had 
loved her well, and that she had cruelly wounded him and wronged 
him, smote her very heart. The tears arose to her eyes. She bent 
over him and put his hair back from his forehead with both hands, 
and touched his cheek caressingly. 

**We all say things that we should not say and do things that we 
should not do,” she said very softly. “ Forgive me for whatever | 
may have done or said that you think wrong, as I forgive you for 
that of which I spoke. If, as you think, life is nearly over for you, 
I believe that it is also nearly over for me. I did you a wrong in 
marrying you. Most of all forgive me for that.” And for the first 
time in ali their married life Anne put her lips to her husband’s 
forehead and kissed him voluntarily. A tear fell as she did so, and 
the cold, hard look passed away from the man’s face and did not 
return to it. 

** Now you talk,” he said more cheerfully. ‘* Now you talk, Mis’ 
Grief, and I never hed no objection to your conduck, whatever I 
thought of your feelins’, until that time you blowed out so. I reckon 
mebbe you said more’n you jest meant. I often hey said more’n I 
meant myself when I was mad; folks are apt to.” 

“ Yes,” said Anne, ‘ very apt indeed.” 

«* Ah, ef you’d jest said that before,” continued Moses, yet more 
cheerfully, ‘‘why what a difference it would hev made. To be 
sure, | dunno as I gave you time. I hadn’t orter marched off like 
that, and Mar Hostetter is aggravatin’. Ef I was goin’ to live, I’d 
send her sommers to keep house by herself. She’s the cause of all, 
and perhaps I may get over this; I’m not an old man yet; I feel 
calmer like and heaps stronger. Id like to sot up in the bed ef 
you'll help me.” 

Anne piled the pillows high and assisted Moses to a sitting posi- 
tion, 

‘““Why ! I ha’n’t got a pain scarsly,” he said, with a very hollow 
voice; ‘I feel like talkin’. Put back the curting, Mis’ Grief, wont 
you? I'd like to look out o’ winder.” 

Anne drew back the chintz that had served to shade the eyes of 
Moses from the light, and through the bright panes the blue after- 
noon sky became visible, the waving trees, the distant hills, purple 
and faint and misty. 

**T kin see the buckwheat field and the tater patch, Mis’ Grief 
the second,” said Moses faintly. “ Ah, I sha’nt kill no more tater 
bugs, nor eat none of them cakes next winter. It makes me feel 
queer to think of that. I never realized before how you sort of 
giv’? up things when you die. The cider, too; and there’s lots of 
upples. Why, Mis’ Grief the second, | kin see Mis’ Grief the first 
from here just as plain as plain. The middle one of the five; I'd 
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like to be put close alongside of her. Poor Sophrony sot lots on 
me, and it seems asef I could peep over the fence and see the folks 
goin’ past in the waggins and feel sort 0’ sociable. You kin hear 
the steam whistles lettin’ off, too. It don’t seem solemn and far off 
like the graveyard down by the sea, and I want to hev a great 
stone over me with kervings onto it.” Then Moses was silent for 
awhile. At last he put out his hands feebly and uncertainly, and 
laid them on his wife’s shoulders. 

“Yes,” he said, falteringly, “ef I should get over this, Mis’ Grief 
the second, I reckon we’ll let by-gones be by-gones and start fair 
again; that’s your mind, ain’t it.” 

Anne looked into the strange, white face, over which an awful 
shadow was creeping. 

‘Forgive me as I forgive you, as I pray that God will forgive us 
both,” she answered. 

‘‘That sounds like church,” said Moses, more faintly still, and 
with a glimmering smile. ‘‘It sounds good. Kiss me again, my 
dear, we’ll—we’ll start fair ef I get over this.” 

The sun was setting. It sunk slowly behind the mountains. 
Twilight gathered. Night fell. Still Anne sat behind the pillow 
on which Moses Grief lay so very, very still, and tears fell slowly 
down her cheeks and over the hands close folded in silent prayer. 

A heavy storm swept through Ombrelle that night. The wind 
wailed through its streets as though bad spirits in dire pain were 
borne before the blast. Chimneys were blown down, and great 
trees uprooted and buildings unroofed. Clustering about their fire- 
sides people spoke of the vessels along the coast, of storms at sea, 
of the fishermen’s danger, and thanked God that they were safe on 
shore. 

In Moses Grief’s house upon the hill, windows seemed to be rattled 
and doors madly shaken by invisible hands. Grandma Hostetter sent 
Sally to her step-mother’s room to bid her come and warm herself 
by the fire she had built in the grate, but Anne had locked her 
door, and the child returned crying, to say that she could not get 
an answer. 

Then the grandmother herself went to the door and knocked 
and called fruitlessly ; and went back again to sit alone beside the 
embers. 

The watchers in that other upper room were awed and silent, and 
spoke in whispers, and the lonely old woman did not care to enter 
the presence of the dead. She sat alone and thought of the past, 
of Sophronia her daughter, and the little babies she had taken in 
her arms, and of the tall, white stone with the little stones lying 
about it, on which the black rain beat and over which the wind 
moaned. She thought of the time when Moses Grief first brought 
her home to his big house and was liberal to her, and when she 
had felt a great sense of prosperity in the fact that Sophronia had 
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gained such a husband. She thought of her own youth, and re- 
membered how old she was growing, and how many she had out- 
lived. Her hard old face grew pitiful to look upon ; for a little 
she was neither avaricious nor spiteful, and she longed for a kind 
word from human lips. Again she went upstairs and knocked softly 
at the door, and called, ‘‘ Anne, don’t you think you’d better come 
and sit with me a bit?” But again all was silent, and she felt 
stricken and terrified. She could not endure the lonely sitting- 
room, and she went almost timidly into the chamber where Johnny 
had cried himself to sleep, and sitting by his bed, put her old face 
down upon his hot little hand and shed some bitter tears ere she 
fell into a troubled slumber. 

But in the morning Anne’s door remained closed, and when it 
was opened by Ma Hostetter’s master-key no one was found within. 
The dominie’s daughter had vanished as though the earth had 
swallowed her, and in Ombrelle they believe to this day that she 
sought the sea of which she was so fond, in her first hours of grief 
and widowhood, and that the strange, high tide that made that 
night remembered along the coast swept her to her death. The 
truth was this: Anne had resolved to leave Ombrelle and those who 
knew her there forever. She would not pose as the widow of 
Moses Grief, and sit in state to receive condolences. She would 
not assume the honors of mistress of his hateful mansion, or 
touch the fortune he had left her. From time to time he had 
given her sums of money ‘to spend,” and she had nearly all of it 
yet in her possession. This enabled her to depart silently and 
quietly from the place she so detested, taking only a little linen 
with her. A woman in black entered the midnight train, and no one 
heeded her—so she passedforever from the ken of little Ombrelle. 

And even we who know that she lived, will not follow her through 
the changing trials of three long years during which she earned 
her bread as governess, as teacher in a school, and as companion to 
an invalid lady, and in this capacity crossed the ocean and found 
herself in France—there let us seek her. 

The garden of an old chateau near Paris, borders gay with flow- 
ers, a quaint stone fountain, into the basin of which the water drips 
through the outstretched fingers of sculptured baby Loves. Such 
is the scene, lit by soft twilight, musical with the last chirp of 
sleepy birds, on which the curtain rises. 

Beside the fountain stands the dominie’s daughter Anne, and 
holding her hands in his, behold Adolph Le Brun. : 

‘*T have found you at last,” he says, ‘‘I knew that I should. 
The world is not large enough to hide a woman from the man who 
seeks for her as ' have sought for you. Only death shall part us 
twain, my darling.” 

“Only death,” she repeats, and clings to him, He holds her 
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~ as though he feared that she should vanish like the vision of a 
ream. 

‘1 will tell you the story of my past,” he says, ‘* All my follies, 
all my sins you shall know as heaven knows them; still in my con- 
fession you will find nothing but truth to you, unwavering con- 
stancy that no circumstance could change, uo sorrow alter.” But 
Anne, hiding her fair face upon his breast, lifted her hand and 
placed it on his lips. 

“No,” she whispers. ‘*‘ No, tell me nothing ; all that I care t: 
know is that it is no longer wrong for us to love each other.” 


THE END. 


IN THE LIGHT-HOUSE AT POINT LOOKOUT. 


Upon these dreary bars the ocean rolls, 
Billow on billow, and for evermore ! 
Age after age, with unremitting roar, 
They curl and break and churn on sands and shoals. 
What means that deep-voiced, dolorous monotone ? 
Chants it a dirge o’er its unnumbered dead ?— 
O’er empires that once flourished where its bed 
Now slopes to depths unfathomed and unknown ? 
Or, haply, is’t a monster’s vicious tones, 
Crouching to spring upon its prey, I hear— 
Waiting to swallow up earth’s mighty thrones, 
And raise new worlds from its own gloomy sphere— 
Or sobs, perchance, man’s kingdoms to efface, 
Only to whelm again some distant race ? 
HENRY JEROME STOCKARD. 
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